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The Price of The J ournal 


UBLISHED once a month, By subscription: One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 
cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, 
where the price is $1.50a year. Single copies in Eastern 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN. you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank 
inclosed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already renewed may 
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as the girls and I were going over some berries 
that Maggie had gathered, a neighbor came in, 
one of that kind of neighbor who is always 
snuffing around and advising without any par- 
ticular justification, on her own part, for so 
doing. We told her what we’d “cut out”’ to 
lessen the cost of the family’s living—we’d 
made a kind of game out of it, though we were 
really “crying inside”’ all the time—and were 
prepared for a word of congratulation from her. 
But it didn’t come. Instead she said, as her 
eyes happened to fall on a copy of THE JOURNAL 
lying on the kitchen table: 

“Of course you’re not going to buy that 
any longer.” 

T actually started in my chair. Then I looked 
at the girls and they were looking at me. The 
fact is we had not for an instant thought of 
giving up THE JourNat—though at that 
moment all of us realized that we should have. 
It would have been the most natural thing in 
the world to do. Reading is just entertain- 
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Other Women Have Found Out,” and I saw 
that one dollar was paid for every accepted 
“hint.” There was a little household article in 
my mind that I knew I could make and sell if 
T only had the money to pay for the material— 
I jumped right up and got a piece of paper. I 
described my idea and called Maggie. 

“ Maggie,” I said, “‘ you take this right down 
to the post-office. The worm’s going to turn. 
I know it.” 

Did it? 

Listen: 

I got the dollar. From that one dollar J made 
fifteen. I figured that, as I’d always had to be 
economical in my work as wife and mother, 
maybe more of my “saving hints”? would be 
worth more dollars. So I kept sending them to 
THE JOURNAL. Some of them came back, but 
a lot of them didn’t—the dollars came instead. 
Then I subscribed. And from those ideas that 
did stay, together with others I obtained from 
other writers like myself, I made, in just a little 
while, $47.67. That’s in cash. What we’ve 
saved, which is just the same as making, from 
the suggestions THE JouRNAL has given us, I 
can’t estimate. Like a smiling, helping friend 
it has gone with us into the kitchen, the sitting- 
room and thesick-room. Here, there and every- 
where, all around the place, it has helped us, 
and always in a cheery, optimistic way. 


\ E’VE all grown old—maybe somewhat 

before our time—with care and trouble, 
but it’s been easier because of the magazine; 
and sometimes it’s seemed as if THE JOURNAL 
knew all the time just what it means to us- 
sort of personal and intimate, you know, saying: 
‘Here, you, what are you so down in the 
mouth for? You’reall eating three times a day 
and sleeping in a bed o’ nights, aren’t you? 
Who’s doing any more?” 

And come to think of it, who is—much? 





As for THE LADIES’ HOME, JOURNAL, I 
married 1T. I have it for breakfast, lunch- 
eon and dinner. My house suggests it 
in design, furnishings and decoration. The 
cover on my lounge, the hassock at my 
feet, have been taken piecemeal or in lots 
from its pages. Even my son is being 
brought up according to its policy. And 
everything is a success! 


Now for the second, from ‘across the 
river”? in New Jersey: 

Any one who does not concede the value 
of your magazine in the home is blind to 
his and the best interests of the home. 


The third comes from Saskatchewan: 

Permit me to add my testimony to the 
long list of grateful persons who are in- 
debted to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for 
the strong and fearless character of its edi- 
torials, and its beautiful ideals of mother, 
home and foreign land. 


8 bw fourth bears the postmark of 


And that’s all—save for the point: 

Our delight in these ‘‘roses”’ is not so 
much due to their perfume as to the fact 
that they were grown by men! 


ND now, having gratified o ¢ own 

fondness for roses thus far, let’s have 

an egg (there’ll doubtless be a whole 
crate of them before we’re through): 

When you think it all over in a cool, dis- 

passionate moment, do you really consider 

your magazine worth what you ask for it? 


Fact is we were cool and dispassionate 
when that egg landed on us, but the 
temperature got hot forthwith, till this 
came in the next mail and cooled us 
again deliciously: 

We are two American girls living on the 
veldt, forty-four miles from Harrisville, 
South Africa. We senddowntoCape Town 
for THE JOURNAL each month, and—would 
you believe it?—we have to pay thirty-six 
cents a copy; but it’s cheap at that. 


We’ ve beencharged with being affiliated 
with every church, but it’s only now and 
then that two writers in the same town 
and both connected with the same church 
send us a rose and an egg from opposite 
sides, as here: 

Why do you never give any expression 
tothe best thought of the Catholic church? 
Are you unaware of the church’s direct 
activities toward human betterment, or the 
standing of many of its prelates in the 
world generally, outside the church? 


And then this: 


Thank you for the splendid article by 
Cardinal Gibbons. It is good to know that 
even in a Protestant country the best 
minds of the church are not lacking in 
opportunity to reach the vast congregation 
to which your magazine goes. 


entire page distinctly in favor of “‘ votes 
for women!’ Surely some have eyes and 
see not! 


SOUTHERN lady is a bit impa- 
tient because we ‘‘will not recognize 
the Southland”’: 


You have so many friends and readers 
in the South that I marvel you never have 
any Southern writers. Do you not know 
that some of our best writers hail from 
our part of the country? Why do you not 
recognize the Southland? 


“Why do we not?”’ Because, to use an 
Trish bull, we do! Curiously enough, the 
very issue of THE JOURNAL on which this 
criticism was based contained contribu- 
tions by five Southern writers. But, pray, 
are we to tag our writers? Are we to say: 
“*This writer lives in the South,” ‘This 
writer lives in Alabama,” etc.? 


This is a bit amusing: 


erally criticized for making prize offers, 
deliberately using the ideas that come 
in the manuscripts and then announcing 
that the standard did not permit you to 
make the awards? 


Entirely aside, of course, from any 
personal principles we might outrage in 
so conducting our prize offers, we may 
mention the fact that there is a post- 
office regulation that does not permit of 
any prize contest being made in a peri- 
odical in which the prizes are not awarded. 
So you see, dear lady, we couldn’t be 
quite as dishonest as you make us out to 
be even if we wanted to. 


N THIS very connection here comes 
this letter that surely makes us feel 
good: 


I want to thank you for the check for one 
hundred and fifty dollars just received as 
third prize in the contest ““‘How I Knew 
When the Right Man Came!” I am now 
more than ever convinced that he must 
surely be the right one. 

It must be pleasant tosit in one’s sanctum 
and play the fairy godfather to the Cinder- 
ellas who tremblingly submit their manu- 
scripts. And that reminds me that this 
particular Cinderella is henceforth going 
to have a really-truly fireplace to sit by, for 
the godfather, with his generous check, 
has made it possible. 

The Right Man and I are going to build 
the long-wished-for home this summer. 
And while we are counting the cost and 
wondering whether wecan possibly stretch 
the building fund enough to cover the cov- 
eted fireplace, comes a wave of the wand 
from the office of THE JOURNAL, and lo! 
the wish is granted. 

Is it any wonder that I am thanking you 
most heartily for my check? 


And so the garden grows—to say 
nothing of the hennery. 














on the very latest day possible to meet the 
complex schedule of printing, binding and dis- 
tributing the magazine. Naturally, therefore, 
it is only on this page that it is possible to make 
any announcement of particular stories or 
articles selected for publication in the next 
number. And if a lot of specifying is done here, 
and a lot of promises are made, the chances 
are that fifteen days later a story—or two—or 
an article—or two—that simply must appear 
in the earliest issue come to us, and what’s the 
result? Promised stories or articles must come 
out, and others, about which not a word has been 
said, must be put in. Result—a flock of letters, 
some gentle, others caustic, but all reproving 
us for ‘never making good on our promises.” 
Of course the writers of these letters couldn’t 
know that the late stories or articles might be 
better than the promised ones, and it wouldn’t 
do a bit of good to tell them they were. 


EVERTHELESS we are going here and 


we certainly do, all of us here on the magazine; 
but we never really felt that we knew all that’s 
to be known about them until we read Samuel 
Hopkins Adams’s article. 

And so far as the articles are concerned which 
we selected from the thousands recently sub- 
mitted in the contest, ‘‘ How I Knew When the 
Right Man Came,” the generous installment 
of them that will appear in the November 
number will grasp and hold the attention of 
every woman who reads them. 


NOTHER feature of the November number 
that we’re rather proud of is the color 
section—eight pages of it—two pages that very 
many of you will want to frame, five that you'll 
want to study, and one page that the kiddies will 
dull your best scissors on. 

All of which is to say nothing at all of a com- 
plete section that will actually help every 
housewife, as it is concerned wholly with ‘‘ The 
Three-Times-a-Day Problem—The Table.”’ 

That’s not much to have told you, is it? 
But the fact is we’re sort of celebrating in the 
November number—you’ll know what and why 
when you see it. 


The “October Bride” Cover 


OT only is the subject of this month’s 

beautiful cover timely, but it is also one 
of the handsomest covers that Harrison Fisher 
has painted for THE JourNaAL. The natural- 
ness of expression on the faces of the girls, the 
atmosphere of happiness, the skillful treatment 
of detail and the rich coloring stamp this as a 
picture above the ordinary. 

We have had printed a limited edition of 
this cover, in the original colors but without 
any advertisement on the back. As long as 
the supply lasts a copy will be sent, postpaid, 
to any one for ten cents, or three copies for 
twenty-five cents. 
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Putting Off the Evil Hour 


YOUNG lawyer was defending an old con- 
vict on the charge of burglary in a State 
where the court rules allow each side one hour to 
address the jury. The young lawyer, somewhat 
nervous, consulted a veteran member of the bar 
who happened to be standing near. ‘‘ How much 
time do you think I should take up in addressing 
the jury?”’ he asked in a rather pompous manner. 
‘““Take the full hour,’’ was the gruff reply. 
““The full hour? Why Lintended to take only 
fifteen minutes.” 
“Take the full hour,”’ repeated the old lawyer. 
“But why?” 
“Because the longer you talk the longer you 
will keep your client out of jail.’ 





Their Attachment 


e O ANIMALS possess the sentiment of 
I affection?’’ asked the school-teacher of the 
little girl. 

‘“Veth, ma’am; almost always.” 

‘“Good,” said the teacher; ‘‘and now,” turn- 
ing to a little boy, “‘tell me what animal has the 
greatest natural fondness for man.” 

The small boy considered carefully and finally 
answered: ‘‘Woman.” 


Why? 


“THE curate of a fashionable church was en- 
iT deavoring to teach the significance of- white 
to a Sunday-school class. 

‘“Why,”’ said he, ‘‘does a bride invariably de- 
sire to be clothed in white at her marriage?” 
As no one answered he explained. ‘ White,” 
said he, ‘‘stands for joy, and the wedding day 
is the most joyous occasion of a woman’s life.” 

A small boy queried: ‘‘Why do the men all 
wear black?” 


An Accomplished Cow 


CCORDING to this advertisement in a 
A Connecticut country paper there is a cow in 
New England which is possessed of rare accom- 
plishments: 

WaNnTED—A steady, respectable young man to 
look after a garden and care for a cow who has a 
good voice and is accustomed to sing in the choir. 


Well-Timed on Both Sides 


“THAT certainly was a very fine sermon,” 
| said an enthusiastic church member who 
was an ardent admirer of the minister. 
fine sermon, and well timed too.” 
“Ves,” answered his unadmiring neighbor, “‘it 
certainly was well timed. Fully half of the con- 
gregation had their watches out.” 


Out of the Mouth of Babes 


CLERGYMAN famous for his begging 
abilities was once catechizing a Sunday- 
school. When comparing himself as pastor of 
the church to a shepherd, and his congregation 
to the sheep, he put the following question to the 
children: ‘‘What does the shepherd do for the 
sheep?” 
To the confusion of the minister a small boy in 
the front row piped out: “Shears them!” 





What Might Have Happened 


“THE trial of a notorious old moonshiner was 
| over, and he had been found guilty. The 
Judge lectured him severely on his long criminal 
record and then sentenced him to thirty-six years’ 
imprisonment, saying that the court had no feel- 
ing of anger toward him, but only of pity. 
The prisoner listened stolidly, and said as he 
left the court room: ‘Well, I suah am glad he 
wasn’t mad at me.” 


He Had Plans All Right 


HE was a lady visitor to the prison, kindly 

and well meaning, and as she chatted with 
a burglar who had been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment she thought she detected signs of 
reform in him. ‘‘ And now,” she said, “‘have you 
any plans for the future on the expiration of 
your sentence?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, ma’am,”’ he said hopefully. ‘‘I’ve 
got the plans of two banks and a post-office.” 
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They Were Accommodating 


E WAS undeniably from far beyond the 

suburbs, and, as he was walking along a city 
street, he stopped in front of the fire-engine house 
and looked in. 

‘*Have many fires in this town?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, we have them pretty often,” replied 
the fireman. 

“Ever try to see how quick yew can hitch up?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

At that moment an alarm came in. At the 
first stroke of the gong the men rushed to their 
posts, the doors of the stalls opened, and within 
a few seconds men, horses and cart were speeding 
down the street. 

The young man watched the proceedings with 
admiration. ‘‘ Well!” he exclaimed when speech 
returned; ‘‘there ain’t many towns where they’d 
go to all that trouble to show a stranger what 
they can do.” 


Faith Misplaced 


RS. EVANS was making a call on Mrs. 
Francis, and they were enjoying a chat 
about some of their neighbors. 
““Mrs. Greene,” said the hostess, “‘is a woman 
who suffers much for her belief.”’ 
“Indeed,” replied the caller wonderingly, 
“and what is her belief?” 
‘“Why,” continued the hostess, ‘“‘she believes 
she can wear a number three shoe on a number 
six foot.” 


Wasn’t Overcome 


ONES met his neighbor, Smith. 

“You were shooting this morning?’’ asked 
Smith. 

“Yes, I had to kill my dog,’”’ answered Jones. 

““Was he mad?” asked Smith. 

“Well,” said Jones, “‘he didn’t seem any too 
well pleased.” 

His Answer 


ITTLE Ralph had just joined the Anglican 
Sunday-school, and, on his return home, 

was asked by his mother how he liked it. 

““Why, Mother,” he said, “they don’t know 
much down there. The teacher asked them 
what the Collect was and I was the only one 
that knew.” 

““That’s good,” said the mother; “and what 
did you tell them?” 

‘“Why I told them that it was a pain in the 
stomach.” 

Correct 


“DOP,” said Willie, “what is a diplomat?” 

‘*A diplomat, my son,’’ answered the wise 
father, ‘“‘is a man who remembers a woman’s 
birthday but forgets her age.” 





Figures and Lies 


N OLD darky was convinced that a bill rend- 

ered him by his butcher was not correct. 

He complained to the butcher, who said, ‘‘Sam, 
figures don’t lie.”’ 

‘“Ah knows dat,” said Sam, ‘“‘but liars do 


figger.”’ 
"* HAT is your position in the choir?” 
/V asked the new church member. 
“Absolutely neutral,” replied the mild tenor. 
“T don’t side with either faction.” 


On Neutral Ground 


An Unfortunate Combination 


UURING! revival meetings in a Western city 
placards giving notices of the various meet- 
ings, subjects, etc., were posted in conspicuous 
places. One day the following was displayed: 
Subject—‘‘Hell: Its Location and its Absolute 
Certainty.”’ 
Thomas Jones, barytone, will sing ‘‘Tell Mother 
I'll be There.”’ 
“Home” 


1 E HAD been around from church to church 
trying to find a congenial congregation, and 

finally he stopped in a little church just as the 

congregation read with the minister: 

‘*We have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done, and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done.”’ 

The man dropped into a pew with a sigh of 
relief. 

‘Thank goodness,” he said, ‘I’ve found my 
crowd at last.” 


Giving Him Practice 


“°F TXHANK you, Ma’am,” said the old man to 
4 his little granddaughter, who had brought 
him his slippers. ‘‘Or rather,” he continued, 
“thank you, Miss. You are not a Ma’am.” 

**No, Grandpa,” replied the six-year-old; ‘‘ but 
I expect to be some day, and you might as well 
get used to saying it.” 


Her Preparation 


a H!” exclaimed the little girl to the new 
nurse, ‘‘must I sleepin the dark tonight?” 
“Yes, Miss,” replied the nurse. 
“Then wait a minute,” said the little girl; 
“T’ll get up and say my prayers more carefully.”’ 


How He Had Béen Prepared 


URING a revival service at a colored Baptist 
church enthusiasm and spiritual fervor were 
at high tide. 

“*Eberybody dat wants to go to Hebben stan’ 
up!’’ shouted the exhorter. 

With one accord every negro in the church ex- 
cept one leaped to his feet. The preacher singled 
out the recalcitrant for spiritual admonition. 

“‘Looka heah,”’ he began, ‘‘does Ah undastan’ 
dat yo’ wants to go to Hell?”’ 

“No, sah,” explained the backslider; ‘‘but Ah 
done been baptized in de Mefodis’ church.”’ 

“‘Lan’ sakes, man,” corrected the minister, 
“‘yo’ ain’t been baptized; youse jes’ be’n dry- 
cleaned.” 


On Equal Terms 


s VERY one at the club thought my hat was 

_z lovely, dear,’”’ said Mrs. Holt, with a beam- 
ing smile. ‘‘Of course it was not expensive. I 
only paid twenty-two dollars for it, but it is quite 
as lovely as Mrs. Ringley’s, which cost her nearly 
seventy-five dollars.” 

“But the Ringleys are able to own a more con- 
spicuous pew in church than we are,” faltered 
her husband. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, radiant, ‘‘they can’t 
come in any later than we can!” 





Why Duty Was Collected 


= HAT’S this?’”’? demanded the customs 
officer, pointing to a package at the 
bottom of the tourist’s trunk. 

‘That is a foreign book entitled ‘ Politeness,’”’ 
answered the man who had just landed. 

‘Well, I guess I’ll have to charge you duty 
upon it,” replied the inspector. ‘It competes 
with a small and struggling industry in this 
country.” 


That Was the One 


({~ATHER was on the warpath when he came 

across Willie in an odd corner of the garden. 
“‘ Willie,” he demanded, ‘‘have you eaten any of 
those pears I left in the cupboard?”’ 

“Pa,” replied Willie, 
have not touched one.” 

William, senior, eyed William, junior, wrath- 
fully. ‘“‘Then how is it,” asked the parent, 
‘that I found these three cores in your bed- 
room, and there is only one pear in the cup- 
board?” 

“*Father,”’ said Willie, calculating the distance 
to the gate, “‘that’s the one I didn’t touch.” 


“‘T cannot tell a lie. I 


He Wouldn’t Have To 


is OW, Tommy,” said the Sunday-school 
teacher, ‘‘suppose you had two apples and 

you gave another boy his choice of them, you 
would tell him to take the largest one, wouldn’t 
you?” ’ 

“No, ma’am,” said Tommy promptly. 

“Why, Tommy!” exclaimed the teacher in 
shocked surprise; ‘‘why not?’’ 

“Well,” said Tommy, “in dis bunch it 
wouldn’t be necessary to tell him dat.” 


’ 


A Lack of Foresight 


“HE primary teacher asked for volunteers in 
story-telling or singing, and one little girl 
finally offered her services. She came to the 
front of the room and after standing quietly for 
a moment, turned to the teacher and remarked: 
“Gee! I wish I had kept still.” 


Well Concealed 


“Ve trouble,” said the optimistic friend, 
“*may be a blessing in disguise.” 

“Well,” sighed the afflicted one, ‘‘I must say 
it is the cleverest disguise I ever saw.” 





They Had No Effect 


te ON’T all those papers make you tired?”’ 
asked the kindly disposed man of the little 
newsboy who was struggling along under a huge 
load of evening papers. 
“‘Naw,”’ replied the newsboy with supreme 
contempt, “‘I can’t read.” 


No Wonder He Wondered 


\ JHEN Mr. Abbott called on a young 

woman one evening he was being enter- 
tained by her young brother, Andrew, until she 
made her appearance. 

“Tf you don’t give me a quarter,”’ said little 
Andrew, “‘I’m going to tell about you kissing 
my sister.” 

“But I hadn’t thought of kissing your sister,” 
protested Mr. Abbott. 

“You ain’t?’’ said Andrew, plainly puzzled; 
“then what did she pay me to say that to 
you for?” 


” 





Placing the Blame 


HE little boyhad broughthome perfectschool 
reports for several weeks and then his marks 
suddenly took a tremendous slump. His father 
viewed the last one in evident disapproval. 
“How is this, son?”’ he asked. 
“*“Teacher’s fault,’’ said the boy. 
“How is it the teacher’s fault ?” 
“She moved the little boy that sat next to me.” 


Why He Wept 


if E WAS a hard-looking ruffian, but his coun- 
sel, in a voice husky with emotion, addressed 
the jury. 

“Gentlemen,” said he,“‘my client was driven by 
want of food to take the smallsum of money. All 
that he wanted was sufficient money to buy food 
for his little ones. Evidence of this lies in the fact 
that he didn’t take a pocketbook, containing fifty 
dollars in bills, that was lying in the room.” 

The counsel paused for a moment, and the 
silence was interrupted by a sob of the prisoner. 

“Why do you weep?” asked the Judge. 

**Because,” replied the prisoner, ‘‘I didn’t 
see the pocketbook.’’ 


What Would Happen 


de O YOU understand what you are to swear 
to?” asked the court as a not over- 

intelligent looking negro took the witness stand. 

eee Ah does. Ah’m to sweah to tell de 
truf.” 

“*Yes,”’ said the Judge; ‘‘ and what will happen 
if you do not tell the truth?” 

“Well, sah,’’ was the hesitating answer, ‘‘ Ah 
expects ouah side’ll win de case, sah.’’ 


He Didn’t Know 
sy INSURANCE agent was filling out an ap- 


plication blank. 
“*Have you ever had appendicitis?”’ he asked. 
“*Well,”’ answered the applicant, “I was oper- 
ated on, but I have never felt quite sure whether 
it was appendicitis or professional curiosity.”’ 





A Real Helpmate 


‘THE guests had departed after the dinner 


party, and the young doctor came back 
into the dining-room, his countenance beaming 
with pleasure. ‘‘My dear,” he said to his wife, 
“T congratulate you. I think our party was a 
tremendous success.”’ 
“‘T hope it will prove so,” said the young 
wife; ‘‘I gave them the richest and most in- 
digestible food I could think of.’’ 


They Misunderstood 


MAN who did not articulate very clearly 
was present on the first night of a very 
badly written and worse-acted play. A number 
of friends present, full of compassion, applauded 
at the end of the play and the man of deficient 
articulation was heard to call for the author, who 
came out to bow his thanks. 
‘*What in the world did you yell for the aut hor 
for?” asked a friend of the man. 
*“T didn’t. You misunderstood. I was yelling 
for ether.” 


When are Faces Like Books? 


"Poa blundered into the library last 

night just as Frank kissed me,” said Grace. 
“Oh, how awful!”’ 

happened?” 

**He pretended to look fora book,’’ answered 
Grace. ‘I asked him very sweetly what he 
wanted. He said: ‘I want *‘ A Study in Scarlet,” 
but I didn’t know we had three copies?’” 


said Mamie; ‘‘and what 


Some Puzzlers 


N INTELLIGENT Frenchman was study- 
ing the English language. ‘When I dis- 
covered that if I was quick I was fast,”’ said he, 
“and that if I was tied I was fast, if I spent too 
freely I was fast, and that not to eat was to 
fast, I was discouraged. But when I came across 
the sentence, ‘the first one Won One guinea 
prize,’ I was tempted to give up trying to learn 
English.”’ 


His Idea of It 


“7“-EORGE WASHINGTON,” read the small 
boy from his history, “‘was born February 
22. 1732. A. Da” 
‘“*What does ‘A. D.’ stand for?” inquired the 
teacher. 
The small boy pondered. ‘‘I don’t exactly 
know,” he hesitated. ‘After dark, I guess.”’ 
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to work and sent us the results. 
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“GOOD POETRY 
WE CANNOT GET” 


Thus said THE JOURNAL some time ago, and immediately all the poets set 
We are glad to make a selection of what 
has come to us and let our readers decide for themselves the ever-recurring 
question—‘“Is American poetry on the decline?” 
































Before—And Then! 
By Strickland Gillian 


E USED to prove, beyond the last frail 
doubt, 
That when life’s feeble candle had burnt out, 
Taking with it the spirit we had known, 
That which remained was but a clod, a stone, 
Or any other soulless thing we knew— 
Faultless his logic, so we deemed it true. 


Years came to him, with love and all it brings— 
Wife and some children. One, on angel wings, 
Fled ere a year he’d nestled in the heart 

Of our wise friend Today I saw him start 
Upon a little, daylong business trip— 

He hid a baby’s ‘‘scuffed’’ shoe in his grip. 





The Maid With the Listening Look 
By Grace Cook Allen 


MAN with a dream of Days to Come 
And a hope of Things to Be, 
Once prayed in his heart, for his lips were dumb, 
That his Love might beautiful be. 


He dreamed her into his Days to Come 
Where they watched the dawns arise; 

“T shall know her now,” sang his lips once dumb, 
‘* By the listening look in her eyes.” 


Then the years went by, with their press and 
care, 
While he clung to his love dream high; 
There were beautiful women everywhere, 
But he steadfastly passed them by. 


He patiently passed them day by day, 
With only a Dream on his throne; 

Till he found her at last, and led her away— 
““My Beautiful, Beautiful Own! 


“There are maids whose beauties glow as clear 
As the stars in the tropic skies, 

But never another, far or near, 
With the listening look in her eyes. 


“Through the mighty stillness under the noise, 
Through the songs the silence sings, 

My Beautiful Love hears glad, brave joys 
Like a rush of shining wings.” 


Then he knelt with her where he once had 
prayed 
And he spoke to Beyond the Skies: 
“T thank Thee, God, for the love of a maid 
With the listening look in her eyes.”’ 


The Old Gray Wall 
By Bliss Carman 


IME out of mind I have stood 
Fronting the frost and the sun, 
That the dream of the world might endure 
And the goodly will be done. 


Did the hand of the builder guess, 
As he laid me stone by Stone, 

A heart in the granite lurked, 
Patient and fond as his own? 


Lovers have leaned on me 
Under the summer moon, 

And mowers laughed in my shade 
In the harvest heat at noon. 


Children roving the fields 
With early flowers in spring, 
Old men turning to look, 
When they heard a bluebird sing, 


And travelers along the road 
From rising to setting sun 

Have seen, yet imagined not, 
The kindness they gazed upon. 


Ah, when will ye understand, 
Mortals, nor deem it odd 
Who rests on this old gray wall 
Lays a hand on the shoulder of God! 


“Thy Will be Done” 
By Louise Peabody Sargent 


will be done.” Why always bow the 


“tL. 
head 
In anguish when these sacred words are said? 
More light than darkness falleth from above; 
The will of God shows clearest through His 
love. 


Why should we kneel in fear, as God were foe, 
When unto Him we pray, “Thy will be 
done’’? 
Why learn to ‘“‘ bend and kiss the rod”’ in woe? 
On just and unjust shines His blessed sun. 


“Thy will be done.”’ Is there no other way 
Than crying out of sorrow, thus to pray? 
God’s daily gifts outweigh the heaviest loss; 
The crown is ours as surely as the cross. 


If aught we know, 
there; 

Then let us, 
prayer, 

Lift up our hearts in joy at blessings given: 

Thy will be done on earth, as if is done in 
Heaven. 


we know that joy reigns 


as we pray the Christ-taught 


Because She Loved it So 
By Bliss Carman 


ITHIN my stone-walled garden 
(I see her standing now, 
Uplifted in the twilight, 
With glory on her brow)), 


I love to walk at evening, 
And watch, when winds are low, 
The new moon in the tree-tops, 
Because she loved it so! 


And there entranced I listen, 
While flowers and winds confer, 
And all their conversation 
Is redolent of her. 


I love the trees that guard it, 
Upstanding and serene, 

So noble, so undaunted, 
Because that was her mien. 


I love the brook that bounds it, 
Because its silver voice 

Is like the bubbling laughter 
That made her world rejoice. 


I love the golden jonquils, 
Because she used to say, 

If Soul could choose a color 
It would be clothed as they. 


I love the blue-gray iris, 
Because her eyes were blue, 

Sea-deep and Heaven-tender 
In meaning and in hue. 


I love the small wild roses, 
Because she used to stand 
Adoringly above them, 
And bless them with her hand. 


These were her boon companions. 
But more than all the rest 

I love the April lilac, 
Because she loved it best. 


Soul of undying rapture! 
How love’s enchantment clings, 
With sorcery and fragrance, 
About familiar things! 
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DECORATION By A. K. MACOONALD 





The Little White Bride in the Picture 
By Eleanor Duncan Wood 


ITTLE white Bride in the picture, 
Queer is your old-fashioned gown; 
Queer are your slippers and earrings, 
And your ringleted hair falling down; 
And your bridegroom so truly Byronic— 
His white satin waistcoat’s a dream; 
There was skimmed milk, perhaps, in your era, 
But you two were surely the cream. 


Poor Babes in the Wood, o’er your morning 
Dark lowered the war tempest grim; 

He fell ’neath its bolt at Manassas; 
Your heart is still dreaming of him; 

But gone were the servants and money, 
And the babies—a stair-steppy crowd; 

So you bent your frail back to the burden, 
And they even say, dear, that you plowed. 


Your fingers, that scarce could embroider, 
Sewed fast when the daylight was gone, 
And the feet that had danced with the gayest 
Were astir with the shivering dawn; 

And whatever your burdens and heartaches, 
You hid them with innocent guile; 

So always the path of the children 
Was bright with the glow of your smile. 


Oh, long was the heart-breaking struggle; 
But your square little chin held its own, 

And your dark eyes were steady, unyielding, 
As you matched the world’s strength with your 

own; 

And you won in the end, as was fitting, 
You wonderful, weak-bodied thing! 

For—all woman, all wife, and all mother— 
Your soul was the soul of a King. 


When the gentleman rises from Georgia 
In the halls of the Nation today 
I shall see but your eyes, little mother, 
I shall hear but the words that you say; 
And I pray, though the counterfeit throngs us, 
This last of your stamp may ring true, 
And prove in the time of his testing 
To be worthy his country and You. 


The Inn of Wistful Thoughts 
By Martha Haskell Clark 


Cc)" LITTLE gray Inn of Wistful Thoughts, 
at the edge of the thronging World, 
Between the hedges of Twilight Lane is the blue 
of your smoke upcurled, 
And the lure of your open gate; 
And many a farer who fain would pass 
Catches a glimpse through the window glass 
And turns him aside to wait: 
Ay, many and many and many a one who turns 
him aside to wait. 


For the lilac branches beside the door are sweet 
with forgotten springs, 
And the dusk that broods o’er the garden close, 
a-tremble with whisperings, 
Dim echoes of long ago; 
And through the light of the latticed pane 
The little lost dreams peer forth again, 
Astir in the tapers’ glow: 
Ay, Many and many and many a one smiles out 
of the taper glow. 


Ah, yes, there is leisure for toiling feet 
for a striving heart, 
In the little gray Inn of Wistful Thoughts from 
the hurrying World apart, 
In the shadows of Twilight Lane; 
And never a one who e’er before 
Has crossed the sill of its open door 
But seeks for it once again: 
Ay, many and many and many a time they seek 
for its door again. 


, and rest 


Oh, little gray Inn of Wistful Thoughts, in the 
arms of your friendly wall, 
is fare for a weary and world-drudged 
heart, and welcoming cheer for all 
Who knock through the dusty years; 
But those who turn them aside to stay 
They find, alas! there’s a score to pay 
In coinage of longing tears: 
Ay, many and many and maay a one who pays 
it with bitter tears. 


There 


Love in the Moonlight—At Twenty-Five 


By C. L. Marsh 
YHE moonlight shimmers through the swaying 
leaves! 
What dainty webs of tapestry it weaves 
Upon the silent lawn, where you and I 
Together pledged a love that shall not die! 


See, Sweetheart, how the shadows come and go, 

Twining and twisting through the moon’s warm 
glow; 

But all the central field is white and clear; 

I think our life should be like that, my dear. 


And if perhaps the moonlight is obscured 

And gloomy shadows hold our world immured, 
We'll trust ourselves to Love’s undying light, 
Knowing that morning cometh after night. 
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The advantages of using Ivory Soap for washing dishes 
are threefold: 


Ist. Dish-washing with Ivory Soap does not make the hands red, 
rough and sore. On the contrary, they remain white, smooth 
and soft. 








2nd. After washing with Ivory Soap, the dishes are clean in the best 
sense of the word; that is, the soap itself is of such high quality, 
so clean if you please, that no plate, no cup, not one piece 
could be cleaner. 





Because of Ivory’s freedom from alkali and all strong chemicals, 
the delicate tints on fine china are not injured, a consideration 
appreciated especially by those who have pieces with gold 
decorations. 


IVORY SOAP... . | quai 
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BUSY day is coming to the American woman who is at the head 
of a home. Some call it ‘‘a day of reckoning.’”’ And whether 
they who so speak of it are wrong or not it will be for women 
to show. We are living in a day of “investigations” in the business 
world. Every line of business that has the slightest trace of laxity in 
methods about it is being investigated. Now, right in line with these 
business-world “investigations,” let us imagine this: Suppose the 
United States Government, in its study of the reasons for the high 
cost of living, should select, at random, one hundred homes of all kinds 
and start an inyestigation into how practically and intelligently the 
women at the head of those homes were spending the money that their 
husbands were bringing in, whether there were any laxity in methods 
there, what would such an investigation bring out ? 
How many women at the head of homes today could answer these 
questions: 
“You have just bought a pound of butter. How do you know that 
you got a pound? How do you know it is pure?”’ 
“How do you know that the marketing you order over the 
telephone is weighed on honest scales?” 
‘What are the nutritive qualities in the flour you bake into bread?” 
‘How do you know that the milk you give your children is pure?” 
“‘Ts that rice bleached or unbleached, and which is most nutritive ?”’ 
“On what basis of nutritive values in foods do you arrange a meal ?”’ 
“You have just bought awarm woolen dress for Mary. How do you 
know thatitis wool? Howdo you know that you got what you paid for?”’ 
Well? How many can answer? 


HE AMERICAN WOMAN is a spender too. 

She is the most powerful single medium through which money is 
spent in the world today. What does she know about that? 

What fitness does she bring to this work? 

Seventy cents out of every dollar spent in America on necessities, 
it is reckoned, is spent by women. As she spends, the times are. 
Prices too. Quality also. The largest mercantile establishments in 
America depend upon her. Great stores are what she makes them, 
for as she buys and patronizes they produce. Billions of dollars of 
invested capital are swayed by her buying powers. Millions of men 
produce what she demands. The say is for her! 

Now for one or two questions along the line of spending: 

‘““How much does a meal cost you?” 

“Why are eggs fifty cents adozen? Because that is what is charged 
for them? Yes, we know that. But why should they not be thirty 
cents instead of fifty cents?”’ 

“What is the difference in prices between marketing over the 
telephone and marketing in person?”’ 

‘What is the difference in cost between bread and cake baked at 
home and what you buy at the store?”’ 

“On what basis and on what percentages do you spend your 
income?” 

Can the American woman at the head of the average home answer 
these questions? If she can she is on her job. 

Then, if she is on her job, why exists the present acute condition 
of the cost of living? Would it ever have come about if she had really 
been on her job, and had just a fairly intelligent conception of it? 
Would there ever have been occasion for a Pure Food Law if the 
American housekeeper had been competent? Would the present 
agitation about short weights and measures ever have been if the 
average American woman had known what came into her kitchen? 


AM Not ANSWERING THE QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED in this edi- 

torial: I leave them for every woman to answer for herself. I only 
say this: The time is rapidly coming when she will have to answer 
them: when the great question is going to be driven very directly 
home to her: Are you making a business of running your home the 
same as your husband is making a business of running his place? Are 
you filling your job? 

For the housekeeping and home-making of the future are not going 
to be what they have been in the past, or are today. 


ARE VERY APT THESE DAYS to say that “‘ women are getting 
restless,”’ as if all women were restless. We use the phrase “‘ the 
woman movement,”’ as if the entire American womanhood were part 
of a great eddying and swirling movement, as if all women were in 
a smoldering frenzy or violent outbreak, and going somewhere! 

Where we err here is when we think that all women are restless. 
They are not. We mean some. A larger number than ever before, 
yes. That is natural. There is always a smoldering element of discon- 
tent, restlessness and dissatisfaction everywhere that is ever ready to 
burst into flame at a signal, but that element, though noisy when it is 
aroused, is not large as numbers go. The percentage to the whole is 
still infinitesimally small: a negligible quantity. 

There is always another class, steady, quiet and clear thinking, 
and those in this class are more numerous. They realize that woman, 
as a sex, is undergoing a state of evolution. Where thralldom existed 
they are throwing it off. Where the field for their activities was 
unwisely restricted they are broadening it. Where they were unjustly 
aggrieved they are seeking redress and getting it. But that is woman 
simply keeping in step with man’s growth: with changing conditions 
that have so materially altered men’s environment during the last - 
fifty years. But there is no discontent here. 


RETTY WELL CONTENT is the average American woman. But 
contentment is always quiet: it does not make itself heard. 
Distribute a thousand, yes, ten thousand, aggressive talking women 
all over this country and they will make a deal of noise, but it does 
not necessarily follow that these ten thousand are representative. 
There are twenty-five million women in the United States. For every 
noisy woman clamoring for some “right’’ or other there are tens of 
thousands of quiet women, who have all the rights they want, and 
a few privileges to the good. 
When a woman is trying to train two or three children— yes, even 
one is enough to keep her pretty busy—she has not much time left 
on her hands to think about some ‘‘rights”’ that she is told she has not. 
She thinks that the privilege of motherhood, and all that goes with it, 
is a pretty big one. Of course some women don’t, and they have a 
right to that opinion. But most women who are normal women and 
have red blood in their veins do think so. They feel that motherhood 
is a pretty good job, and a big one. , 
Because a woman does not want to vote, or does not belong to a 
dozenclubs, ordoes not play bridge, and because she thinks her greatest 
workcan bedonein the home instead of out of it, because she cannot find 
time for anything other than her home duties ask of her, such a woman 
is not necessarily ‘‘old fashioned” or ‘“‘behind the times.”’ It may be 
that she is more wisely abreast of the best things of the day, and a vital 
part of them, than the woman who thinks of her as ‘“‘out of date.” 


EING A MOTHER HAs Not “GONE OUT OF DATE” as yet. The 
right kind of a mother’s training of a child has not changed. The 
fundamental rudiments of motherhood are just the same. A mother’s 
.job is not a whit less of a job than it ever was. It has grown more 
of a job, if anything. If these women, and they are the women who 
represent American womanhood today too—let us never forget that— 
are restless it is only because they wonder whether they are filling 
their jobs as mothers to the fullest extent of their powers and oppor- 
tunities. The only “right” they seek is that the right light may be 
given to them in the job they have in hand. They read earnestly, and 
they seek earnestly, but the world only hears of them when their sons 
and daughters take their places in that world. Then the world 
applauds the sons and daughters. But whom the world is really 
applauding are their mothers, and the men receiving the applause 
know it and feel it, and say it in gratitude and reverence. 

It is a busy job and a long pull for a mother to bring a man to the 
point of success. So busy is she that she hasn’t time for words. She’s 
too busy with works. 

But she’s the great representative American woman all the same, 
quiet but effective—effectively quiet is the better term. And her 
number or her quality is not growing less! 
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A MAN ONCE SAID THAT WOMEN were largely responsible 
for war and that much of the bloodshed that the world has 
seen could be laid at their door. The poor man was pulled 
to pieces by angry women. But was he so far wrong? Take 
Girls and the Middle Ages, for example, when a knight preferred to 
stay quietly at home rather than go on a crusade, and what 
did the women of the neighborhood do? They bought a 
spinning-wheel and sent it to his castle by way of showing 
what they thought of him. And that sort of thing, in some 
shape, is always going on. Women put the military element in their ideals of 
manhood: they put their heroes in uniform. We may work away with might 
and main at international arbitration and reciprocity and peace treaties, and 
establish all The Hague Tribunals we like, but they will not’put an end to 
war as long as women prefer soldiers to bakers or captains to grocers. This 
preference maintains a militant public opinion which makes war always 
possible. Young women especially, whose knowledge of war is derived from 
reading history or fiction, have an idea that love of country and love of battle 
go together. They are easily stirred by the spirit of patriotism and are highly 
appreciative of patriots, but they infer from their reading that patriotism is 
a matter of drums and flags. The true idea that he loves his country best who 
serves it faithfully, not only in a crisis, clad in brass buttons, but on every com- 
mon day as well, does not enter the head of the average girl. But it should be 
taught her in school and at home. Our girls should know the right kind of 
patriotism: not the false glitter and silly sentimentalism of the brass button. 
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Now THAT WE KNOW THE TRUTH about the dishonest 
] Paris label on American-made hats and dresses, and have 
come to our senses and demanded the American-made 

Leen article, honestly marked, the next step is for an honest public 
“Brench sentiment to insist upon doing away with the silly cooking 
at hotels that passes under the name of “‘ French cooking” 
and is served on bills-of-fare printed in French. There has 
been for some time a growing resentment toward this 
pseudo-French table fare at hotels, and it is time that it 
became crystallized into a definite protest. A good American squab is 
rendered tasteless and overseasoned, given some ridiculous French name, 
and the guest who orders it is charged an exorbitant price for it simply 
because it appears under a French alias. If we were offered the real French 
cooking at our hotels—the dishes that the French people really eat, and cook 
so well, the deliciously cooked ragouts, civets and stews—it would be one 
thing, but never does one of these simple and well-cooked dishes appear on a 
hotel bill-of-fare. 

There is no earthly reason why our hotel bills-of-fare should not be printed 
in plain English, and the cooking be honestly called what it is: good American 
cooking. That is all it is. The silly imitation of these French cooking 
specialties should go the way of the Paris label. It is time that we were all 
a little more American: that we stood on our own feet and stopped aping—and 
badly aping—foreign customs, and being deceived in doing it. 
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a ==] YOuR MINISTER MAY BE LAZY. Many people are, in all 
lines; it is a common trait of human nature. It was said, 
indeed, by a wise man that ‘‘everybody is as lazy as he 
ft ! dares to be.’’ Or he may be indifferent, having mistaken 
| The Matter | his calling: he ought to have been a blacksmith or a broker. 
| with Or he may be incompetent, preaching poor sermons because 
oe that is honestly the best he can do. The chances are, 
| the Minister || however, that he is overworked. He is trying to do a lot of 
— ~ things which are no part of his proper business. He is doing 
all the work, and the people are standing about watching him do it. That used 
to be the general idea of the proper relation between the parson and the parish. 
As it says in the Book of Job: ‘‘The oxen were plowing, and the asses were 
feeding beside them!’’ We live, however, in a day of specialization. The man 
who would do a serious work well must give his undivided mind to it. 

A minister ought not to be expected to manage the finances of the church: 
some business man should be looking out for that. He ought not to be 
concerned with the details of the missionary society: that is the province of 
the women. The choir, the boys’ club, the responsibilities of light and heat, 
the Sunday-school, even the greater part of the visitation of the parish, should 
be taken off his shoulders. These are for the lay people. Then the minister 
may devote himself to his services and sermons and to his work of leadership. 
This is what he is for. Half the time the critics who complain of the minister 
are themselves making the occasion of complaint by leaving the minister to 
do not only his own duty but theirs also. 
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| | THE DEAREST AND BEST OF FRIENDS can be benevolent 





, TP tyrants. They do not seem to comprehend that we have 
| 3 | our own lives to lead, our own courses to pursue, our own 
| ain | fixed goals toreach. They think that we ought always to be 
| The | at their beck and call for what they would like to do. Of 
| | course it is our delight to be with them. But we have our 
| Tyranny of | own affairs to attend to, whether it is stockings to be 
Friends | 





| mended, or a house to be swept and set in order, or a poem 
————======= to be written, or a book to be read. We cannot let our 
lives be absorbed in the lives of others without irreparable loss to our own 
characters. Friendship was never intended to mean that the vital interests 
of two persons or two families should coalesce and be the same. We are 
bound to be on our guard against depending on others and letting them 
depend on us till we cease to live our own lives and are trying to live theirs. 










You CAN ALWAYS TELL WHETHER A BOOK is worth 
| The Book while by its effect upon you. If it has done you good you 
| That Does will want to do good in your turn, translating the impression 
| Us Good it has made upon you into a deed of loving kindness and 

human sympathy. 











A HOSPITAL SUPERINTENDENT Voices a general condition 

in a complaint that not only does she find the number of 

applicants for training as professional nurses materially 

decreasing, but also that the personal standard of those who 

The do apply is considerably lower than formerly. She says, 
and truthfully: ‘“‘The hospitals all through the country 

_ need a higher grade of women as nurses: women of better 
education and finer feelings.”’ 

The hospitals do need a higher grade of nurses than is at 
present coming to them. Superintendents all over the country realize this fact. 
But can they expect “‘ women of better education and finer feelings’”’ to come to 
a place where they will be asked to sit down to rations of a kind and quality 
only a remove better than what we might place before a beggar? . Is it simple 
humanity to ask a nurse to keep conscientious vigil all night long, and give 
her, as her midnight lunch, a bit of cold meat, stale bread and tepid coffee ? 
The way the nurses at the average hospital are fed, or rather underfed, is 
nothing short of an outrage upon womanhood. And this outrageous fact 
applies to seven out of every ten hospitals. Even in cases where a hospital, in 
its medical department, may rise to the very highest standard, as so many of 
them do, the meals served to the nurses are, in the variety, cooking and 
nourishing quality of the foods, of the most unintelligent and inferior order. 
But this is a part of the hospital that the public does not see, and it is all too 
common an occurrence that criminal carelessness is allowed not only. to exist, 
but also to grow, in places removed from the public eye. The hospital super- 
intendent who takes cognizance of the dietary of the nurses is the exception. 

It is a common remark among resident doctors in hospitals that ‘‘they 
would not stand the stuff that is put before the nurses to eat.’’ There is not 
one scintilla of doubt that if these nurses were men the present order of 
things would soon change by compulsion. And this is where the unfairness of 
the situation comes in. It is because these nurses are women, proverbially 
long-suffering and less prone to complain, that they are compelled to endure 
what men would not tolerate. Nor is this stricture either unfair or too harsh 
when the significant fact is considered that in women’s hospitals the dietary 
of the nurses is notoriously bad. 

Until the average hospital changes its present method of feeding its nurses 
it cannot expect ‘‘women of better education and finer feelings”’ to come to its 
work. On the contrary it may, and deservedly, expect to see the standard 
of applicants become still lower. 
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WE HEAR MUCH THESE Days of the progressive spirit 
of the American woman and of the “‘square deal”’ in things 
American. But where is the progressiveness of the American 
‘ll woman, or the fairness to American industries, in the 
A New staggering facet that more than 20 million American dollars 
go each year to France for women’s clothes alone? What 








American : : : f : : 
; is there American in this? If we were without the creative 
Declaration ‘ ‘ =i ee ae Z : : 
instinct, the spirit of initiative, in this country it would 
Needed 





be a different matter; but what nation today is more 
typical of leadership in almost every industry than America ? 
This American supremacy is conceded the world over. Yet just like so 
many slaves do the American women absolutely remain docile: abject under 
the whip of the French tradesman in their clothes, and as he says they do, 
and pay millions of dollars for doing it! It is not a pretty picture, forsooth, 
in these days of progressiveness. It is certainly anything but American. 
Were this annual 20 million dollars to remain here, where it is earned and 
where it should be spent, the result would be felt by tens of thousands of 
American workers. The creative artist would be encouraged: better goods 
would be produced, and our women would be dressed more like American 
women and less like French harlequins. The time has come when a new 
Declaration of Independence should be written by our American women: 
a declaration that will put new heart and spirit into the fiber of American 
artists and designers of the beautiful in women’s clothes, and make them feel 
that a new era has come, when New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis and San Francisco can successfully compete with Paris, Vienna, 
Trouville and Monte Carlo. The American woman must sound the note: 
to proclaim herself ready to buy American clothes for American women. 











MANY MOTHERS OVERADVISE AND OVERASSIST their 

YP children. One of the essential elements in education is the 
S training of youth in self-reliance. They are to be taught 
in to do things for themselves. Of course the young monkeys 
UThere take very kindly to domestic assistance, and like to be 
We Give waited upon. But it is not good for them, all the same. 
Often their mothers delight to serve them, and, if they could, 

Too Much would keep them in the nursery till an absurd age: but it is 
an ill-judged devotion. There is need of a touch of the 
sensible idea in some of our mothers that will keep them from folding their 
children’s napkins, or picking up their toys, or finding their misplaced caps 
and mittens. In the matter of advice, too, it is well for children to learn 
early in life to use a reasonable discretion. There must be regulations 
regarding diet and clothing, but these must be transferred, as soon as possible, 
to the child’s own decision. That leads to the exercise of their own judgment. 














| —_ ONE OF THE REASONS FOR THE EXISTENCE of the saloon 
ri is the incompetent way in which some women cook men’s 
ei food. The saloonkeeper is able to compete successfully 
L with the home because he knows his business better than 
One Reason | the wife and mother know theirs. The saloonkeepers are 
f serving a greater variety of hot, well-cooked foods for ‘‘free 
or the 2. 
lunches’’: in some of the best saloons a man can get a good 
meal for nothing—and well cooked. Of course there are 
other reasons, but this is the one which comes closest to 
the responsibility and to the opportunity of women. The most important 
service which women can render to the cause of temperance lies in their own 
natural department of life. The immediate problem is better housekeeping. 


Saloon 
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HESE actual heart confessions of why their writers 

turned away—and wisely as they now see—from the men 
who asked them to be their wives are printed here in the hope 
that they may reflect the same perplexing moment inthe lives 
of girls who are nowat the crossroads where oncethese women 
were, and help them to awise solution of their problem. 


Tue Epitors oF Tue LapiEs’ HOME JourRNAL. 


How I Knew Moonlight From Sunlight 


WAS barely seventeen, unsophisticated, yet mature, 

when I was put to the test of deciding between love 

of Love and love of a lover. The two emotions are so 
easily confounded, and yet the y are as different as moon- 
light and sunlight. But how is one to know moonlight from 
sunlight when the sun is still below the horizon? If that 
question could be answered exactly the riddle of countless 
unhappy marriages would be solved. In myown case, though 
the moonlight was very sweet and entrancing and something 
which I shall always recall with tenderness, still way down 
deep in my girl heart there trembled the consciousness that 
it was only moonlight, just as sometimes in a most vivid 
dream the dim consciousness reaches us that we are only 
dreaming. 

Perhaps if I had not really desired to know the truth 
regarding my feelings I should have made the mistake 
that many another girl has done and married the first 
man who charmed my girlish fancy. But the most beauti- 
ful thing about truth is that if we desire it strongly and purely 
enough, even though unconsciously, it will not forsake us 
in our hour of need. 

He was a perfect lover in his way, with a nameas romantic 
as the name I shall give him for this purpose: Arthur 
Larendon. For a long period I wrote ‘“‘Mrs. Arthur 
Larendon” and “ Alice Larendon”’ on slips of paper which | 
tore to bits in a panic lest some one should see, for it was one 
of my greatest concerns that my pretty secret should not be 
desecrated by common knowledge. I would have no one 
know—not even my mother. Just as if a mother could be 
kept out of anything of that sort! Especially when Grand- 
mother Nature sends a tricky little breeze to whip one of the 
paper slips out of the window straight into my mother’s lap 
where she sat under a peach tree shelling peas for dinner, 


HROUGH a crack in the curtain I wate hed her read the 

incriminating bit of evidence, smile a little, then gaze fora 
long time off into the orange grove beyond the potato patch. 
I don’t know what she could have seen there that made her 
wipe her’eyes with a corner of her gingham apron, but when 
I sawher dothat I slipped out of the house and sat down very 
shyly beside her, my heart going like mad. 

‘*Are we going to have peas for dinner?”’ I remember 
asking with elaborate ease. 

Instead of replying she swept the peas out of her lap and 
swept me into it. ‘‘Little daughter,’ she said very gently, 
“little daughter.” 

I made no sound. 
and | couldn’t. 

Presently she said, still in that gentle tone: ‘ ‘Last evening 
when your father brought the mail there was a piece of music 
for you. I opened it without thinking to look at the address, 
and | found a slip of paper pinned to the last sheet. It said: 
‘I will come tomorrow night if you want me. Yours always, 
Arthur.’ I was surprised that my girl should receive such a 
surreptitious message, and I was more than surprised that 
Arthur Larendon should have written it. He is considerably 
older than you and should know better.”’ 

**But, Mother,’’ I defended stoutly, ‘‘I made him do it. It 
was so much more exciting than getting letters in the regular 
Way.” 

Mother shook her head. ‘A -very poor exc use, my dear. 
How long has this sort of thing been going on?’ 

Then | blurted out the whole story. And a great relief it 
was too. I told her it began the year before on the night of 


My face was pressed against her breast 





WHY WE SAID 
“NO” TO THESE 
MEN 
THE HEART CONFESSIONS 
OF FIVE WOMEN, WHO ARE 
NOW WIVES, OF WHY THEY 
REFUSED TO MARRY THE 
MEN WHO ASKED THEM 
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Sister Amy’s wedding. Arthur and I had slipped out to the 
well in the yard to get a drink of water. It was very still and 
cool out rf ay with the moon shining down into the very 
heart of the well. When we leaned over to look at it I said: 
‘“‘Let’s make a wish.” Afterward we teased to know each 
other’s wish. I wouldn’t tell mine, but he told me he wished 
that next year might be our wedding. He turned his great, 
dark melancholy eyes upon me as he said it, and his thin, 
pale face was painfully handsome. As I looked at him it 
seemed as if a hand had grasped my heart and was crushing 
it. I told him frankly that I would not care to be married 
next year—getting married was so scary—but I thought it 
would be lovely for us to be sweethearts for years and years, 
and then, maybe, some day—well, who knows! He laid his 
handove rmine and I felt a little thrill, justas if | had touched 
an electric wire; but when he said, ‘‘Very well, then, ‘some 
day,’ little sweetheart,’’ and bent to kiss me, I cried, ‘‘Oh, 
no, not that!’’ and ran into the house. 

“* But tell me,” she asked, with a curious smile, 
it you wished down the well ?”’ 

““Why,” I answered, ‘‘I was thinking how happy Sister 
Amy looked that night, and I wished that I might marry Mr. 
Right too.” 

‘And are you sure that Arthur is going to be ‘ Mr. Right,’ 
little daughter?” 

‘I am quite sure, Mother,” I answered soberly, “that I 
shall never feel toward any one as I do toward him,” which 
was quite true. I never did feel the same toward any one. 


“é 


what was 


OR two years our sweethearting went on uneventfully. 

He lived in town on the other side of the lake, and built a 
dainty little canoe in which he would paddle across to me 
twice a week, not oftener, because, as I explained to him: 
“Tf you come every evening then I shall have nothing to look 
forward to.’’ Which was true. Always the anticipations of 
his visits were more alluring than the reality. If wind or rain 
prevented his coming I was mad with impatience to see him, 
but when he came at last it seemed as if I would be quite 
content to hz ive him turn around and paddle back to town 
again. 

One evening he informed me abruptly that he was going to 
speak to my father. I felt panic-stricken and begged him 
to wait. 

“Yes, wait,” he answered bitterly, ‘‘ until some other fellow 
comes along and snatches you from me.” 

“But how could he if we were sure?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Well, J’m sure enough,’ he answered. 

“But you have never been tested, Arthur, and neither 
have I,”’ I demurred. 

“Then test me. I’ll do whatever you say.” 

I thought for a moment, then I told him of a plan. My 
aunt, who lived in New York City, had written Mother to 
let me come up and spend the summer with her. I would go, 
and during my absence we were neither to write to each other 
nor think of each other more than we could possibly avoid. 
(Page 7) 
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Then, when I came home, if we still felt the same I 
would let him go to Father. 

He was not at all enthusiastic, but I was determined. 
I wanted to be sure, I told him. 

It was my first visit to a large c ity, and in the begin- 
ning I thoroughly enjoyed it, but when the novelty 
began to wear off | grew appallingly homesick. I longed 
for Arthur in a way quite new to me. I slept with his 
picture under my pillow. If he had appeared suddenly 
and asked me to marry him then and there I think I 
should have done it. I longed above everything to write 
and tell him of the wealth of new sensations that seemed 
opening to me, but I would not break my self-inflicted 
discipline; so, instead, I wrote a diary, quite in the 

order of Marie Bashkirtseff, into which I poured all my 
heart hunger and loneliness and homesickness. 

But when | returned home at last and stepped from the 
train it was Mother’s face I saw through blinding tears and 
Mother’s breast I flew to, dropping bag and baggage, and 
thrusting Arthur unsceingly aside in my mad rush toward her. 


HORTLY after my return Arthur spoke to my father, 
who gave a very reluctant consent, upon condition that 
we should defer our marriage for a year at least. 

That evening, as we walked through our grove of blossom- 
ing orange trees toward the lakeside, Arthur cut a heavily 
laden branch, and, bending it about my head, whispered: 
“My bride!’’ Then quite suddenly he lifted me clear of the 
ground. “My wife!” he exclaimed almost defiantly, and 
kissed me vehemently upon the lips. 

And then I knew, and covering my face with my hands I 
burst into a storm of tears. He tried to soothe me, but 
I shrank from him with a faint, sick feeling. 

“Oh!” T sobbed, “why couldn’t we just keep on being 
sweethearts ?”’ 

He lifted my hand and kissed it lightly. “T won’t again, 
until you say I may, little Sweetheart,” he said sadly. 

He was always so gentle andc hivalrous and dear: the per- 
fect lover, and yet—I knew, I knew. But I said nothing. 
I felt 1 would rather die than wound him with the truth. 

For six months I suffered desperately, and then when | 
could bear it no longer I told Mother and asked her what 
to do. She said instantly that I must tell him the truth and 
ask him to release me. 

“T have felt all along,” she told me, “that he was not the 
mate for you, and I have dreaded you would not wake up in 
time. He is adear, sweet fellow, but he is not strong, and you 
need a strong man, my daughter. A man who will give you 
room to grow and whom you can influence, but not dominate 
as you do him. Arthur is delicate. He is melancholy. He 
needs you, but you do not need him, Alice.” 

“But, Mother, the dishonor—the shame of jilting him!”’ 

““My dear girl, for a woman there is no shame equal to 
giving herself to a man she cannot love with all her heart and 
soul. Youtell Arthur that, from.me. He will understand.” 

And he did understand, and he made it just as easy as 
possible for me. 


What a Years Waiting Did for Me 


I WAS teaching in an Eastern town when I met Harold. | 
was not long in getting some idea of his nature, for he was 
as frank and open as a printed page. He was kind, consider- 
ate and a veritable volcano of fun. His was the most con- 
tagious enthusiasm I ever knew. Impulsive, boyish, he fairly 
bubbled over at the least little thing. 
| remember in the days that followed what a relief it was 
to escape from the heaviness of the schoolroom to walk with 
him through the fields. On occasional Saturdays in late 
Indian summer we drove far into the country. Nature was 
at her best. It was indeed good to be there with him to take 
delight in it all. Those Saturdays in the country were my 
delight. Harold was a lover of Nature. He would go wild 
with enthusiasm over a turning maple, or glow with delight 
at the sunset. On one of these days of delight he proposed. 
































































































There were many reasons why I wanted to accept him. I 
had been teaching merely because I thought a halo of romance 
hung around the profession. But with experience the work 
had lost its glamour, and was irksome, irritating. I wanted 
to escape from it all. 

I had ideals of helpfulness too. I thought a woman could 
best serve the world of men, not by single effort, but by 
raising and training children to carry out her ideals and 
multiply her individual effort a hundredfold. And I loved 
children. I never could see a mother cooing to her babe that 
love voices did not sound in my ears. 

So, when Harold proposed, all my natural inclinations 
favored acceptance. It meant freedom and the gratification 
of my best sacred longings. But I never believed in engage- 
ments so short as not to allow thorough acquaintance. Time 
should be given for complete understanding. So I told him 
we would not make an engagement until the end of the year. 
Then, if we still desited it, we would get married. 


URING the year I studied him closely. I soondiscovered 

that Harold’s very good nature was his undoing. He was 
so sensitive of others he simply couldn’t bear to offend them. 
This would have been an admirable characteristic had his 
environment been different. But his business connections 
threw him with a class of men of a pretty bad sort. They 
hailed him as a “good fellow”; and rather than disappoint 
them he went with them. I will say for him that he did not 
enjoy them; I believe they were really repulsive to him. But 
he simply did not have the courage to assert himself at the 
cost of offending others. 

One day I mentioned this trait tohim. He put me off with 
his impulsive good nature, and assured me I had no cause for 
alarm. He would guard against excesses. That was his 
promise—he would guard against excesses. He would go so 
far but no farther. He never would submit entirely to their 
influences. There was no harm in humoring them when it 
meant business and really involved no risk. 

It seemed selfish in me to refuse him in the face of this. If 
my convictions were stronger than his I should stay by him 
and do all I could to protect him from his environment. If 
he must stay in it I might at least counteract its influence 
upon him. 

Then how did I know that he would not keep his promise, 
and go so far but no farther? He certainly was doing that 
now. He was clean and honest and safe, yet he had been 
subjected to his present surroundings for years. Might he 
not keep it up? Was it fair in me to judge of what he would 
do, instead of what he had done? I wavered. 

Way down in my heart, however, I realized the truth. I 
was playing with fire. The very fact that I was so painstak- 
ing in drawing out arguments in his favor was proof that 
I had to apologize for what he was in order to gain the consent 
of my own convictions to marry him. 

So, after months of thought, I finally resolved that it was 
better never to marry than to make a mistake in the act, and 
that the only thing for me to do was to face the issue squarely 
and honestly. 

Once this resolve was reached the making of my decision 
was simplified. I no longer apologized for him, nor tried to 
convince myself that I would be justified in marrying him. 
I faced the condition as nearly impersonally as possible. The 
fact was plain: the kindness of Harold shaded into weak- 
ness that would surely lead him into later difficulties. With 
the passing of years his powers of resistance would weaken 
by indulgences until at last he would be the impotent tool of 
his environment. Then our home would be wrecked. I had 
heard of similar instances so often. 

When these facts took hold of me I quit thinking of my 
boyish lover, and began to consider an unstable husband. 

At the end of the year our acquaintance ceased. No one 
will ever know what it cost me to make this 
decision. It meant another year, ‘possibly 
years, of teaching. It meant that I must give 
Harold up, and he certainly occupied a great 
place in my heart. And, above all, it meant 
that I would have to go a-yearning for my 
little ones. But all the time I felt I had done 
the only wise thing, as Harold’s subsequent 
career proved. 


What a Telephone Call Revealed 


E WAS a handsome man, a good many 

years older than myself. I have never met 
a man who understood women better, or who 
had a more subtle fascination for them. He 
had a preference for the handsome, beautifully 
dressed woman of the world, and as I was not 
of that type I was surprised when I found he 
was interesting himself in me. My vanity 
was flattered that this accustomed man of 
the world, who was evidently a connoisseur 
in women, should pay me marked attention. 
I made up my mind that he was only amus- 
ing himself, and determined to meet him on 
his own ground. 

One day I happened to hear indirectly, 
through a fellow-student, of a beautiful thing 
this man had done: how he had helped a poor 
girl who was sick and in trouble, and had found 
friends for her in New York City, and I was 
startled into sudden admiration for him. I 
had never dreamed he was that sort, and he 
rose tremendously in my estimation. 

Our intimacy quickly developed. I found 
new things every day to admire in his char- 
acter, and in a thousand ways he proved a 
good friend to me. Once I was in trouble for 
money. My allowance from home was long 
overdue, and my father, who never realized 
that I needed money regularly, spoke care- 














Les Pallaitidhils 


“Yes. Why, May, I was just going to call you up to 
say I couldn't come. A man from the West telegraphed me 
to meet him by a late train—it’s very important business. 
Awfully sorry. Yes, so am I disappointed. I'll see you 
again soon.” 

As he turned and saw me he flushed scarlet. ‘‘ Forgot all 
about an engagement,” he stammered. ‘Had to give some 
excuse, you know.’’ He saw the pain and amazement in my 
face, and cast shamed, apologetic glances at me from time to 
time, but I was too miserable to notice them. 

Alone in my room an hour later I struggled to read my 
own heart. So this was why my woman’s instinct had warned 
me not to trust him! In plain words my lover was a liar. I 
did not know, until the intense pain of the moment revealed 
it to me, how near I had been to loving him. I knew that he 
loved me as sincerely and devotedly as it was possible for 
such a man to love—knew it more at that moment than I 
ever had before. I thought of all the splendid qualities in his 
character; the hidden possibilities of good that had never 
been given the right atmosphere for development. I thought 
of his lonely, loveless, homeless life: a child brought up by 
servants, while his society mother danced and flirted; a boy 
sent to college to face temptations with money and youth 
and good looks, and not a single ideal to help him except 
those he created for himself. 

Then a swift vision of what life would mean spent with 
such a man flashed over me, and I shuddered. Wasn't truth 
the whole foundation of character, and didn’t he lack that 
entirely? I could have forgiven the existence of this “‘ May,” 
whom he was evidently trying to put aside, easier than I 
could forgive the lie. When I honestly faced the questions, 
““Would I want to marry such a man? Would I want him 
for the father of my children?” the answer came surely and 
swiftly, and I dismissed him. 


The Moment I Had Looked Forward To 


ea ee one morning just after my twenty-third 
birthday with a feeling that something unusual had 
occurred. I was not sadand not happy. And when I realized 
with a gasp what it was that had happened, that it was noth- 
ing less than that a first love affair had come into my life, 
on that this was the way I felt about it, I almost wept with 
chagrin. 

I had been a very busy young woman, and very happy 
with my home life, my studies and the little social gayeties 
incidental toa schoolgirl’s life ina small city. I had always 
lived at home and had just received my diploma from the 
State University situated in our town. Jack had only waited 
for this event before asking me to be his wife, saying he had 
not had the heart to interrupt my enthusiastic work. 
Although I had reached my age without having had a love 
affair, with my lofty ideas of what married life ought to be, 
I had always been sure that some time just the right man 
would come into my life. 

I had always looked forward to this moment. What had 
I expected? I knew not. I only knew that all through the 
years I had held this moment as sacred. And to keep it 
unsullied I had conscientiously barred even a hint of love 
play from my intercourse with boy friends, and had just 
known that this event would come to me as the finishing, 
beautifying touch to a completed girlhood. And now I had 
come to the supreme moment of my life and found it a blank. 

But as I grew calm I began to think of Jack. I had always 
felt sure in my own mind that no man was apt to make 
love to a girl unless, consciously or unconsciously, she had 
some feeling for him that would warrant his taking such a 
privilege. And now my theory was to be put to a test. 

I was proud of Jack’s friendship and very fond of him. 
He was much admired by my parents, and was popular and 
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myself quietly conversing with Jack. Naturally I inquired, 
idly enough, about his cousin. 

“Oh, poor old Harry,” he said, ‘‘he’s another Rip Van 
Winkle. He is always so busy attending to other people’s 
affairs he has no time to get on with his own.”’ 


‘to surprised me very much and I ventured the remark 
that I had never thought of Harry as being a meddler. 

“You ought to have heard him just now,” he said, ‘‘ urging 
me to lend five hundred dollars to Judge White.” 

“Judge White!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, he was your father’s 
best friend.” 

“Yes, indeed, and there is no man in the world to whom I 
would rather extend help than to him. But it isn’t business. 
Some of his relatives ought to help him out if necessary. If 
I were to take on my shoulders the responsibility of all the 
financial difficulties of my father’s friends and mine where 
would I be?” 

“And why,” I asked, ‘‘does Judge White need money?”’ 

“Why, he has given too much time the past few years to 
trying to reform the city government, and has neglected his 
business, and he has been ill now for months, and his wife is 
having a hard time to get money to pay expenses.” 

“Poor Mrs. White!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, Jack, don’t you 
know she was a real mother to you when your mother died, 
and she had just lost herown boy? And she is so gentle and 
so sweet. Is it not fine that youcan help hernow? And what 
of Harry? Can he help them too?” 

“Oh, Harry,” he explained, ‘‘has been putting in all his 
spare time for months on the Judge’s affairs trying to 
straighten out some bad tangles, and he says he is beginning 
to see his way through now, if he can just borrow a few hun- 
dred dollars for present expenses. But I cannot afford to 
involve my property by making a loan like that.”’ 

I found myself pleading with him to help Mrs. White, and 
when he found me so much in earnest he tried to laugh me out 
of the idea, saying-women were too much given to sentiment 
ever to succeed in business. He said his motto was to attend 
to his own business and let other people attend to theirs. 

“‘That,” he said, “‘is just what is the matter with Harry. 
He is willing to look out for every one’s business but his own. 
He dropped out of Harvard because it was the only way he 
could see to have his brother enter and he had promised his 
father he would look after him. The next summer he got the 
same amount of money from Uncle George that I did, and 
instead of investing it, and getting a start and then taking 
care of his mother, he paid off a mortgage on his mother’s 
home so that she could live on her small income. Then he 
took what was left and sent his sister to Europe to finish her 
musical education. And there he is still pegging away as a 
bookkeeper on a small salary.” 


ILENTLY I listened to this, and he went on to describe the 

summer he had spent in Cuba while he was a Harvard 
student, making a large land purchase for the company he 
represented and getting a generous commission for himself 
with all his expenses paid. ‘‘ Harry,” he said, ‘‘could have 
gone with me on an equal footing and made a good thing for 
himself, but his father was ill and hated to see him go, and 
so Harry stayed at home.” 

I listened intently to Jack’s recital, but my joyous enthu- 
siasm was not, as he thought, because of his cleverness. [ 
saw in a flash the man beside me, arrogant, energetic, su¢- 
cessful. But what was his success? Even I, the girl he was 
wooing, was the best he could find of the species. I was well 
bred, well educated and accomplished. I would do him credit 
in society, care for his home in a competent manner, and any 
dress he bought me would look every cent of its value on me. 
He was living and working that he might have more and hold 
his head higher than other men. 

As I sat there with glowing eyes and mind 
alert the book of life seemed to lie open before 
me, and I read and forgot the days I had been 
blind and happy in my blindness. Here, be- 
side me, sat the man into whose keeping I had 
all but given my heart and my life. He wasa 
type of the successful man of the world, and 
a great catch in the matrimonial market, and 
as I looked in the open book I could see him 
gathering to himself all he could of the good 
things of the word, like a pig in his wallow. 

Jack’s chagrin was keen when I rejected 
him. But so was my remorse for having tried 
so hard to make myself think that I loved 
this man, when, in reality, I only thought it 
would be nice to spend his money, and have 
a fine home and a handsome husband. 


This Home Held Out its Hands 


HE village in which I was teaching was 

one of wealth, of leisure, and of an accumu- 
lated tradition of dignified living. When I 
had taught there for several years I felt 
wearied. I had spent myself generously on 
the fresh, well-ordered young souls intrusted 
to me, and I wanted to sit back and receive 
a return from life. I found I had nothing to 
sit on, no place in that town except as a cog 
in its machinery, and I felt very lonely. I had 
only my own small bedroom in the boarding- 
house for a home, quite out of the question 
for guests. I knew none or very few of my 
pupils’ parents. I sometimes went to their 
houses, but I had no place of my own to which 
I could ask them in return. 

I felt wearisome: I felt old. I was twenty- 
five. One day the minister of our church met 
me when I was tramping over the hills alone 
outside the village, and walked home with me. 
It was refreshing to talk to him. We found 








lessly of sending it ‘‘ very soon.”’ I wasin great 
financial embarrassment and very unhappy. 

One evening this man called and found me, crying and 
miserable, alone in my little sitting-room, and in five minutes 
he had the whole story out of me, and in the gentlest, most 
delicate way in the world he offered to lend me money. 

It was the way he did it rather than the thing itself that 
touched me, and for the moment I was completely won. I 
loved him then, and when I tried to thank him brokenly, 
and he took me in his arms and kissed me, I felt that I was 
entirely his. 

He was a man unaccustomed to control his desires, and, 
having once made a beginning, the rest followed quickly. 
For weeks he made love to me passionately, daringly, fas- 
cinatingly. It was enough to have turned the head of even 
an older girl than myself. But some subtle mistrust of the 
man, which I could not define, held me back. 

One evening some of our little circle were playing cards 
when a phone call came for my lover. As he went to the 
telephone I happened to come into the room and heard his 
low-voiced replies in the hall. 








universally trusted, and was an excellent business man. He 
had been left a few thousand dollars by an uncle, and it had 
grown in a few years, under his management, into quite 
a little fortune. 

I could find no fault in him. He had been lovely to me and 
very thoughtful. I wondered what could be wrong with me 
that I should be so indifferent to such a lover. 

I had a week in which to think it over. 

One of my classmates had invited a dozen girls and as 
many young men to her father’s country home on the Sound 
for a picnic. To me that was a memorable day. The tables 
were arranged on the beach, and after dinner, as we gayly 
assisted at clearing away the remains of the feast, my eyes 
often wandered toward Jack as he strolled on the beach 
talking to his Cousin Harry, and every glance at his 
strong, handsome face brought me nearer, I thought, to an 
affirmative answer. 

After a while, as things often come about, when some of 
the party were gathering driftwood for a bonfire I found 
(Page 8) 


that we agreed in various trifling likes and 
dislikes and differed in our knowledge of 
good walks. We agreed to show each other especial places 
that we had discovered. 

The parish quickly took notice. It made haste to be- 
come acquainted with the girl with whom its much-respected 
bachelor minister was going to walk. For the first time I 
could feel myself to have a real social relation to the com- 
munity. They wanted to know what I was like, and I was 
glad of the chance to show them. I was warmed to my 
chilled and wistful soul. They liked me. They approved. 
It made me very happy. 

The minister was a man older than I, damaged a little 
by solitariness, used to making his own plans, and he under- 
stood people pitifully little. He saw me first as a young 
woman working hard for her living and somewhat uncom- 
fortably placed in a boarding-house; and although he saw 
me later as an individual whom he liked and wanted he 
never forgot the first aspect. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 76 
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HREE New York streets are famous— 
Broadway, the Bowery and Fifth Avenue. 
Each has its special character; all are 
visited with curiosity by every traveler. 
All have peculiar importance and interest, 
but of the three Fifth Avenue has the com- 
pletest hold upon popular fancy. 

What has made Fifth Avenue? What 
has given it its special character among 
the great streets of the great cities of the 
world? No doubt it owed its early fame to Washington 
Square. Name and associations gave to that famous open 
space in the young growing city attraction and respectability. 
Around it were built the houses of the New Yorkers who in 
that day gained success and reputation. It was surrounded 
by comfortable, respectable—for those days, elegant—homes. 
These old houses still remain, and even now maintain a 
respectable standard in the modern city. From Washing- 
ton Square the houses of the rich and notable spread out 
into Fifth Avenue, and in time that street became famous for 
the abodes of merchant princes and men of name. Surely 
the first great reputation of Fifth Avenue was due to its 
being the aristocratic residence street of the metropolis. 














The Fifth Avenue of Today 


| et AVENUE is still notable for its fine houses. Every 
visitor to New York City climbs to the roof of the electric 
bus and makes the run through the Avenue to Ninety-first 
Street and return. From Fiftieth Street onward splendid 
residences are in evidence. The stranger is sure to have them 
indicated to him as he passes. Those are the old Vanderbilt 
houses. There is the home of Mrs. Finley Shepard (Helen 
Gould). Here is the mansion of Henry Phipps. Yonder is 
the Cornelius Vanderbilt house—which has been scarcely 
opened for five years. There is where the Lenox Library 
stood until lately, and the edifice now in construction is 
being built for H.C. Frick. Of course the visitor is not per- 
mitted to overlook the nondescript marble palace of Senator 
Clark, nor the simple but beautiful Duke house. 

Everywhere are magnificent homes, costly structures, 
presenting every phase, from vulgarities that cost six or seven 
millions to structures whose simplicity and beauty do credit 
to their happy occupants. Perhaps it would not be just to 
say that the vulgarity is always attributable to the owner, 
and that the taste is always due to the architect. 

At Ninety-first Street one is shown the house of Andrew 
Carnegie. It is perhaps materialized psychology; simple, 
plain, smug and self-satisfied, with the entrance facing up- 
town. Surrounded by a strong and heavy iron paling, it 
carries an individuality that is suggestive. 

Fifth Avenue, indeed, is still a street of famous residences, 
but the period in which that formed its claim to fame is long 
since past. Few of the people now build upon Fifth Avenue. 
Indeed one can but be astonished that Mr. Frick is doing so. 
Wealthy New Yorkers prefer today to build, not on Fifth 
Avenue but just off from it, on some side street. 

Fifth Avenue, as a residential street, is passing. Business 
invades its sacred precincts. When one speaks today of 
Fifth Avenue one does not mean the street of the Phipps, 
Gould, Frick, Clark, Duke residences; no, one means Fifth 
Avenue from the Waldorf-Astoria at Thirty-third Street 
to the park at Fifty-ninth Street. Shops and business houses 
are crowding in. A few of the old pillars of New York society 
tried to stem the tide and remain in their old homes, but 
one by one they have been forced to flight. Henry Clews 
and Mrs. Russell Sage lingered longest, with grim tenacity. 
But they, too, have fled. The fronts of their old homes still 
suggest the residence, but the floors are occupied, through 
rental, by business houses. Loft buildings have replaced 
the bulk of the old residences, and shops of every kind occupy 
the space where famous homes once stood. The fame and 
reputation gained during the Avenue’s residential days 
remain and have become a trade asset. 

New York, to a rather remarkable degree, is a city of 
shops. They are shops, too, of specialties rather than depart- 
ment stores. One goes to a tailor for clothes, to a hatter for 
hats, to a shoe store to buy shoes; if one wants jewelry he 
goes to a jeweler’s; drugs, to a druggist; pictures, to an art 
store. In taking possession of Fifth Avenue for business 
purposes New York is crowding the old street with shops, 
and shops of splendor. 


The Fifth Avenue Price 


OWHERE else in America does one find such splendid 
window dressing. Nowhere else does one wander freely 
through such bewildering displays of beautiful fabrications. 
It is no wonder that the American woman loves to visit the 
Fifth Avenue shops. Ata score of stores, famous almost the 
country over, one may see beautiful stocks tastefully dis- 
played. Of course Fifth Avenue prices are a thing by them- 
selves. It is true that women quarrel over the question 
whether one pays twice as much for the same thing on Fifth 
Avenue as on Seventh Avenue, but no one is ignorant that 
there is a Fifth Avenue price. This shows itself in every line. 
A photographer can ask and get $30 for a single photographic 
portrait, because she is on Fifth Avenue. Her work, no 
doubt, would be equally well worth the price whatever her 
location; but it would be difficult, if not impossible, for 
her to ask it if her studio were situated on Tenth Avenue, 
let us say. 
I know a woman of wealth who for many years had her 
hats made on Seventh Avenue; she was able to pay a hand- 
some price and always had the finest article. The man who 
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for many years constructed her headgear, with increasing 
trade and reputation, finally removed to Fifth Avenue. 
His customer followed him as was natural, but to her 
surprise the next hat purchased after the removal cost 
more than was expected. When the proprietor’s attention 
was called to the matter and questions were asked he 
stated that she could no longer expect to pay the price of 
Seventh Avenue. Of course in extenuation something may 
be said about increased rents, greater expense in conducting 
business, higher wages paid to salesmen—but, after all, the 
Fifth Avenue price exists simply because it is Fifth Avenue. 





The Correct Hour to Shop on “ The Avenue” 


"aeameae naturally precise regulation for New York 
women in regard to frequenting Fifth Avenue. There are 
still some women of wealth who take their morning airing; 
but no New York woman of quality must be caught on foot 
upon Fifth Avenue after eleven o’clock. At that time shop- 
ping begins. For most women who live for shopping eleven 
is the earliest possible hour for indulging in their favorite 
occupation. Most of these women are out every evening to 
social functions; they are too exhausted by their efforts to 
start out upon the new day’s laborsearlierthaneleven. From 
then until three o’clock in the afternoon they may shop, but 
no woman should think of shopping later in the day. 

But Fifth Avenue’s present specialty does not lie even in 
the shops and shopping, but in the promenade. Again we 
take the bus and from its top look down upon the busy scene 
from three o’clock in the afternoon until evening. A gayer, 
livelier scene is hard to imagine. The sidewalks on both sides 
of the street are packed with people, chiefly women. The 
street itself is jammed with automobiles, making all the 
speed which the watchful guardians of the law permit. It is 
a mass of swarming humanity. After we have ridden through 
it we descend and mingle with the people on the sidewalks. 
Here are dresses of the latest styles, a kaleidoscopic move- 
ment of brilliant colors. Here one sees tints never before 
witnessed; one is apt to say, the colors of the rainbow; but = 
the simple sevencolors of our childhood teaching are nowhere ip ‘ 2 uy ) ~ 
visible. There are shades for which new names are coined aN . 
this year to be forgotten next. All the crowd is in a hurly- 
burly. Everybody laughs and chats and hustles, frightfully 
busy about nothing. 

Who compose this sidewalk crowd? What are they doing? 
The most curious fact is that the crowd is composed almost 
entirely of women who are not New Yorkers: they are people 
from the country and outside towns, parading to show their 
own good dresses and to study what they are pleased to 
consider ‘‘ New York”’ fashions. They are out, of course, to 
see and to be seen. They scan the dresses and makeups of 
all they meet, comment upon them, make mental memo- 
randa for future guidance, and commend or criticize. 

And the automobiles and the people in them? They are 
not out for pleasure. They are not indulging in a paseo, back 
and forth, for inspection, but they are going somewhere. 
The riders, indeed, expect to see and to be seen; they are 
New Yorkers and are dressed with care; but they are not 
out for the sake of being seen or for the sake of seeing. Nor, 
curiously, do they attract much attention from 
the crowds upon the sidewalk. In fact the most 
astonishing thing in all this remarkable parade is 
the scantness of attention which the sidewalk 
crowds give to the riders as they pass. 


What is the Lure of Fifth Avenue? 


HAVE been asked, Are the brilliant shops and 

the magnificent displays of goods in Fifth Ave- 
nue an appeal to woman’s savagery? I have been 
asked, Is the Fifth Avenue parade comparable 
with the scenes and facts of savage life in Central 
Africa? To these questions I would answer yes, 
and no. The real savagery of woman is survival; 
it is akin to childishness; it is due to innate con- 
servatism. The true savagery of woman is simple, 
naive. The child, too, is a savage. The savagery 
of woman and the child finds its delight in noise 
and movement and glitter. But the delight is due 
to inexperience. If we are to compare the lure of 
Fifth Avenue to savagery we must distinguish 
carefully between two kinds of savagery. We 
sometimes speak of second childhood; it is a very 
different thing from actual infancy. The savagery 
of Fifth Avenue is second childhood; it is senility; 
it is over-refinement; it iscomplexity. If savagery 
it is relapse, not primitive. 

These women who spend their time in shopping 
and promenading on Fifth Avenue have no serious 
interest in life. They do not know what to do. 
They are lonesome. They have no household 
cares of wholesome character to occupy their 
thoughts: no cooking, no dressmaking, no 
homely duties. Mechanisms and servants and 
delicatessen shops have robbed them of all 
legitimate and natural employments. They do 
not know how to converse, and they have no 
thoughts suitable for conversation matter. 
They have lost the art of reading, and if they 
skim an occasional copy of the magazines 
with the most fleeting contents, they are 
wearied with their extraordinary mental effort. 
They are incapable of producing anything. 
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RENT wondered why 

Victory had asked him to 

come. She knew he de- 
tested tea parties, and the tele- 
gram she had sent him that 
morning stated that this was a 
tea party and that she begged 
him to come early. He walked 
over to a window, stared for an 
instant at the trees in the park, 
and came back to his chair. 
Since the revelation of her artis- 
tic dependence on Gilbert Karr, 
the night before, Frent told him- 
self that he was ‘‘jumpy.” 

But why had she asked him to come? The familiar details of her 
beautiful drawing-room told him nothing. The old damask chairs 
in their mulberry and rose and soft blues, the crowded desk with 
its shelf of worn Ibsens above, the tea table with its squat Dutch 
silver—all was as usual. And Miss Rayne, who looked in to take 
a bundle of papers off the desk and murmur something reassur- 
ing to Frent—he glanced after her smooth head with respect for 
the instrument that played the five-finger exercises of Victory 
Law’s existence. But why had Victory sent:for him? 


EN minutes, and she came in. And he sawat once that if the 

chairs and tables were unchanged she was not. As she came to 
him across the quiet spaces of her woman’s room, the soft light 
of late afternoon touching her hair and her blue gown, an expres- 
sion he had never seen there before was in her face. 

When they had shaken hands, ‘‘Sit down,”’ she said almost 
abruptly. ‘‘] have something to tell you.’’ He took one of the 
deep, cushioned chairs. She selected a carved high one and sat 
straight within it. ‘‘ You thought I was good as ‘Hedda’?”’ 

More than her continued abruptness, the question puzzled him. 
Victory soliciting approval—after the sweeping triumph of last 
night? ‘‘I thought you were finer than I have ever seen you,” 
he was able to say with entire sincerity. ‘‘ Why?” 

Her body, in its taut erectness, relz axed a little then, and to her 
lips came a rather wonderful smile. “ Bec cause,” said she, meeting 
his glance steadily, ‘‘‘ Hedda’ is my last réle. I am leaving the 
stage; I am going to be married.’’ He wondered afterward if he 
had uttered the strange sound that came from the back of his 
throat or whether it was only his mind that heard it. ‘‘That is 
why I asked you to come here today,”’ she went on swiftly. ‘‘ No- 
body knows—and I thought you might help me. I knew you ‘d 
take it more sensibly than the rest. Mr. Milhaus especially 

‘“You are leaving the stage,’’ he repeated in the stolid tones 
of one giving credence to a lunacy; ‘‘you are Be 

‘‘T am going to be married,’”’ she completed softly. ‘‘And you 
are the very first one I’ve told.” 

Frent had been gazing beyond her into an old gilt mirror. Now 
he turned to her, smiling. ‘‘ I see—yes, yes. I’m the first one you’ve 
told because you knew I'd take it more sensibly—yes, I quite see. 
And, my dear Victory, I wish you every happiness.” 

She shook his hand and said, rather unsteadily: ‘‘Thank you. 
You know, of course, it’s Mr. Dexter.” 

‘‘T suspected,”’ he admitted, still smiling. ‘After all’’—drop- 
ping her hand and half to himself—‘‘one was a fool not to have 
looked for it before. To have exnetees her to go on, year after 
year ——”’ 

‘‘What are you muttering?”’ asked Victory. 

‘‘Names—at myself. Well! tell me about him.” 

‘‘But you saw—the other day at the Staten.” 

““Only some six-feet-three of brawn and good looks. I assume 
there’ s a surplus—of sorts?”’ 

“Of sorts!"’ Her face lit up. ‘‘Oh, I’ve fought him all winter; you don’t know how 
hard! Yesterday he came—Mr. Milhaus was with me, he’d brought the new contracts. 
Craig saw at once what it was, what it involved, and the battle roy al was really then. 
Only Iw ouldn’ t give in finally until last night—after the performance.’ 

“Humph!” Frent thought of Karr and his confidence in the woman’s vanity. ‘‘So it 
was after that performance!” 

‘“Yes. Oh, but I’d made up my mind before; and when I said the theater was the dearest 
thing in the world to me, to myself I added a delicious reservation. Dear Mr. Frent’’— 
she leaned forward suddenly and touc hed his arm—‘“‘ you don’t mind my being silly and— 
engaged, just for once, do you? It’s’’—her voice trembled a little—“‘ you see I’ve been so 
long letting myself be it.’ 

‘T see,” said Frent, squinting a little behind the tortoise-shell glasses 
want me to break the news for you?”’ 

‘Oh, will you?” she begged breathlessly. ‘‘They’re coming at five; at least I’ve asked 
them—Mr. Milhaus and the whole company; and—oh, I know what they'll all say: ‘ Yes, 
of course get married; but leave the stage!’ You see they don’t understand.”’ 














““And now—you 


RENT straightened the glasses on his sharp nose. ‘And I do? You thought I might, 

that is?’’ Again he was looking beyond her into the little gilt mirror. ‘‘ Very well,” he 
said, ‘I'll tell them. What am I to say? 

‘“Why—simply that I am going to be married, and who it is, and that these next two 
months in New York will be my farewell engagement; that’’—her voice faltered —‘“‘ there'll 
be no London. Oh, say anything that’s convincing; only make them understand that 
it’s irrevocable; keep them from badgering me as much as possible! I shall have to have 
it out with Mr. Milhaus alone later—I’m prepared for that. But the others 

‘Karr, for example,” shot into Frent’s mind; and with it the knowledge that now 
she would not need him against Karr; that his part as go-between for Victory was limited 
to the task of the afternoon, to breaking the news of her marriage. After that she would 
not need him at all. ‘‘The others are negligible,” he was saying lightly; “ leave them to me. 
But the young man, the hero of the piece, he'll be coming in, of course?” 

She flushed beautifully. ‘‘ Yes. He promised to bring his sister and some of the rest of 
his family; I’ve never met any of them. Ch, Mr. Frent!”’ she realized suddenly, “ you’ve 
been splendid; you’ve not scolded nor tried to talk me out of it nor—but I knew you'd be 
like that.” 

‘“You mean,” he smiled again, ‘‘ you knew I’d take it sensibly. And I have, haven’t I? 
I've left it to Milhaus to descant on the enormity of robbing the stage of one of its greatest 
actresses.”’ 

















“Oh!” She made him a little 
curtsy. 

“And I’ve left it to Karr,’’ he 
continued evenly, ‘‘to enlarge on 
the irreparable injury to the com- 
pany. I leave it toallof your other 
friends to weep and wail and tell 
you what stupendous things you 
are throwing away. I want you to 
remember,” he told her, his keen 
eyes meeting hers extraordinarily 
bright, “‘that I said on this day 
simply that I want you to be 
happy. And now’’—as she thrust 
her hand impulsively into his he 
pressed it and dropped it again 
with phenomenal briskness—‘ if 
I’m to make this grand announce- 
ment, for Heaven’s sake give me 
some tea! It’s an appalling horde 
I have to face.” 

He was drinking it and hearing 
a first cursory résumé of Craig’s 
immoderate attractions, when 
Karr came. 

“Oh, hello,Frent! Well, Isay!”’ 
when he had shaken hands with 
Victory. ‘What did you think of 
her last night, eh? And—old 
Alden’s write-up? But he told the 
truth: she was—sublime.”’ 

‘“‘Please,”’ began Victory. 

“You know you loved it!” 
Karr mocked her gently. ‘And 
when they—give you a triumph 
like that in London—Hm!—why, 
what’s up?” he turned to Frent 
as Victory vanished into the next 
room. ‘Is she ill?”’ 

“A bit nervous. You know, 
Karr,” Frent turned to look full 








} : into the actor’s face, ‘‘you did 
s a4 some wonderful work yourself last 
was ath. night.” 


“‘Oh—thanks!”’ Karr’s musical 
laugh rang out as he sat down 
and helped himself casually to bread and butter. ‘“‘ Awfully 
good of you to—do me so well in your review.”’ 
‘“What I said of you was exactly one-half the truth,’ 
Frent replied, continuing to look at him. “If I'd given 
you your just due ——”’ 


“**T Like Your Hair and Your 
Lovely Frock, and I Have 
a Dolls’ House. Do You 
Want to See It?’” 


f ARR’S gray head lifted then, to throw into greater 

a oe prominence the always astonishingly youthful face. 

‘My dear fellow,”’ he said lightly, though his eyes were 

quite as keen as Frent’s, ‘if one went about demanding one’s just dues! The only man 
who gets more than his due is—the man who demands it not at all.” 

“Yes; you said something like that the other day. I realized last night,’’ Frent told him 
steadily, ‘‘more thoroughly what you meant.”’ 

The glances of the two men probed each other. Then Karr said, laughing naturally: 
‘After all, it wasn’t of any importance—whatever I may have said, you know.” 

“No,” returned Frent curiously, changing the tense; ‘“‘as it happens, it isn’t of any 
importance at all—any more.”’ 

He left Karr gazing after him as Victory returned from the hall with Miss Brandreth 
and the two other girls of the company, and Frent went forward to greet them. 

The next instant Milhaus darted into the room, black hair waving, hands outstretched 
to everybody and laughing like a gleeful child. 

“Well, well, well! And how was it, hein? Good-day, Frent; good-day, Miss Rand— 
Miss Brandreth; and, Victory!’’ He called her reproachfully. ‘‘Our wicked ‘Hedda’ 
stealing off to a corner! Not even a good-day for her sponsor in baptism! Come here, 
child, come here! But we were treading the peaks last night, hein?’’ He drew her forward 
by both hands, chuckling delightedly. ‘‘We were getting ready for Windsor, hein?’’ 
Victory looked at him mutely. ‘‘Of course,’”’ he soothed, like a benevolent and gently 
buzzing bee, ‘‘we’re a little overwhelmed, a little unstrung, a little nervous; even we— 
the greatest ‘Hedda’ America has seen. Yes, my child, that’s what Alden wrote of you; but 
you saw it of course. And now come’’—with a swift sweep of those round him—‘‘let’s 
make plans. The Mauretania for—eh, Karr, bless me, I hadn’t seen you. Good-day!”’ 

Victory caught Frent’ s sleeve. ‘Tell them, ’’ she beseeched as Milhaus and Karr were 
shaking hands. ‘I can’t stand more of this.” 

Frent gazed back at her. Ben Keating and Lawrence Dyne, the juvenile, and old 
Billy Stiles had come in. There was a momentary hubbub after they had greeted Victory. 
Then Frent said, raising his voice: ‘‘Listen, every one! Just a minute, please! Miss Law 
has asked me to tell you something.” 
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‘““What now?’’ flashed 
Milhaus eagerly. 

““Yes, yes,’” joined the 

others, ‘‘what now, Mr. 

Frent? Hurry! Tell us!” 

“Oh, I do hope,” sighed Fate Brandreth ecstatic- 
ally, ‘‘it’s something to do with England.” 

“Tt is,” blurted Frent. ‘‘ Miss Law is not going 
to England’’—he spoke slowly and distinctly ~—“ after 
two months she will not be on the stage at all. She is 
going to be married.” 

“What?” That first, swift, sharp cry came from 
Milhaus. 

‘Not going to England?”’ ‘Leaving the stage?”’ 
‘Going to be married?”’ ‘To you?” demanded Doris 
Rand furiously. ‘‘Oh, you i 

“‘No”’—Frent’s laugh sounded high and harsh— 
‘not to me, Miss Rand. ‘To Mr. Craig Dexter—who 
will soon be here to speak for himself,’” he added, sit- 
ting down and wiping his damp forehead. 

The rest, all except Milhaus and one other, madea 
rush for Victory, expostulating, denying, urging, plead- 
ing. Presently Milhaus came up to her ruthlessly. 
The face of the little old man (for he was an old man in 
spite of his black hair) made Victory turn away her eyes. 

“‘T don’t believe it!”’ he blazed at her. “ After what 
you promised me the other day in this very room, 
I don't believe it!” 

“It is true,’ Victory told him—she could not help 
it—sadly. ‘Really, it is true!” 

He gave her one look that she never forgot; then 
he turned and strode out of the house. 


V 


V ITH his going the others, too, seemed to edge 

away—all except one. He stepped with swift 
quietness between Victory and Frent, saying: ‘‘ Miss 
Law, won’t you let me—get you a chair and—make 
these people behave themselves?’’ 

She turned to him gratefully. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Karr! Thank 
you. It is—rather terrible, isn’t it?” 

The little group of theater people had withdrawn to the 
window-seat and were talking together in the subdued mono- 
tone of the death chamber. ‘‘It is—inexcusable!’’ declared 
Karr, as nearly afire as she or any one had ever seen him. 
| Please sit down.” 

Frent, with one searching look at the other man, had 
walked away. The company pounced on him, breaking again 
into a rain of questions. 

‘And it’s you’’— Victory looked up at Karr from the chair 
he had insisted on her taking—‘‘ who, I thought, would be 
angriest with me—next to Mr: Milhaus it’s you from whom 
I’m really taking more si 

He sat down by her. Though his face was colorless his 
voice—that marvelous voice that had carried her she little 
knew whither—was as richly quiet as ever. ‘‘Listen!— 
you are not to think of me. Just today—I’m going to ask 
you—have I ever wanted you to think of me?” 

‘““No; oh, no!”’ Victory was perilously close to tears. 

‘““Then—please don’t. It’s the only thing that—you really 
could take away from me: your trust of mytrust. The rest— 
our work together, our wonderful moments, your’’—he 
looked down on her bent head with an odd smile—“inspira- 
tion—I must learn to get along without. And now—won’'t 
you dare look at me and ’’—the smile deepened as she glanced 
up and he held out his hand—‘‘accept all my good wishes?’’ 

She answered a little breathlessly: ‘‘Oh, I do thank you! 
I’ve thought before that you were splendid, but—I’ve never 
really known you.”’ 

‘Perhaps not,” he said in the same light tone he had used 
the night before when she told him he did more than his 
share. ‘‘Whodoes know—anybody? But—for the future— 
you aren’t going quite to—cut yourself adrift from us?” 

“Oh, no, no! Oh, do listen for a moment, everybody !”’ 
she called to them all wistfully, yearningly; ‘don’t give me 
up! Just because I’m getting married, because I’m leaving 
you for some of the time, don’t make me leave you alto- 
gether. Oh’’—she threw her arms around Fate and the other 
girls impulsively—‘“‘ you've been so splendid always—all of 
you; you've worked so hard for me and petted and spoiled 
me, and—oh, my dear people’’—her eyes filled, though she 
smiled at the little group valiantly—‘‘ you're all the family 
Ihave. Stay with me!”’ 

“You bet we will!’’ cried big Ben Keating. “But if 
I’m your family, Miss Law, I say, by everything, you 
sha’n't “ 

“What sha’n’t she?”’ It was a bigger man than Keating 
who came swiftly into the room and over to her. ‘‘ Victory,” 
said Dexter, appropriating her out of the theater group, 
‘dear, I’ve brought your family!’ And he led her trium- 
phantly to where they stood. 

_At sight of him Victory’s face was illumined. Karr from 
his corner saw the light fairly flood her face to sweep away 
the tears. But, ‘‘Oh, I know,” she told Craig’s sister, Mrs. 
Demartyn, laughing, ‘‘ my nose is a sight!”’ 

_And those were the first words the great Victory Law, 
Craig’s fiancée, said to his family! 

he My dear,” said Alicia, more genuinely than Alicia usually 
said things, ‘‘ you look beautiful. And I can’t tell you how 
delighted 




















“They Went On, Victory and Karr, The Words Fell From Her Lips Spontaneously Enough Now” 


‘‘Oh, we're simply thrilled!’’ broke in her daughter, 
Dorothy. ‘‘I think it’s dazzling! To have the greatest 
actress in America for my aunt-in-law, I think it’s dazzling!”’ 
repeated the young girl in her pretty treble. 

A little woman, with brown eyes, and hair that outlapped 
incorrigibly her bright blue velvet hat, stepped forward and 
said breathlessly: “I am Mabel, my dear, George’s wife. 
You know, of course, that George and Craig are twin 
brothers, and George and | are so pleased!”’ 

“You all are very, very kind!’’ Victory spoke, she felt, 
stiltedly, out of tune. ‘‘And this is ——” 

‘*Harriet,’’ said a gentle voice. “I know I don’t have to 
say more than that, though I’m not exactly in the family. 
Craig has told me you know what old friends we are, how 
close our friendship has always been. I hope that you and 
I will strengthen it.” 

Victory held the outstretched hand foran instant. Above 
it was a serene, rather small face, framed in very light hair, 
which, in shining contrast with Mabel’s, had the air of stay- 
ing scrupulously in place; large, light blue eyes gazed com- 
posedly into Victory’s. The latter murmured something 
adequate and turned back to Craig. 

‘| haveone more lady to present to you,”” he said gravely; 
‘“she is at present concealed behind the door.” 


ICTORY looked puzzled, threw back the door, and nearly 
upset a Small person who stepped forward to say er phati- 
cally: ‘‘I don’t like parties, so I hided. I’m Dody.’’ She 
gazed up at Victory out of a delicious mop of red curls and 
smiled suddenly. ‘‘But I fink I’m liking you,” she confided. 
Victory caught her up. ‘‘Dody, please like me!’’ They 
were her first sincere words during the last half hour; and 
she said them eagerly, ardently, holding the sweet bundle 
of frills close in her arms while Mabel, Dody’s mother, looked 
on with complacent approbation. 

“But I do,” said Dody comfortably; ‘‘I like your hair 
and your lovely frock, and I have a dolls’ house. Do you 
want to see it?” 

‘‘Oh, she has a family all right!” Keating said aside to 
Karr. ‘‘Do you get the irony of it—A Dolls’ House!’” 

“Quiet!’’ said Karr quickly. Victory was bringing the 
family over. 

In the regrouping, after the introductions, Fate Brandreth 
fell to Mrs. Demartyn, to whom she presently found herself 
saying with enthusiasm: ‘Oh, I think Mr. Dexter is delight- 
ful! And it isn’t as if he wouldn’t let Victory come back on 
the stage if ever—he seems such areasonable man.” 

“T hardly think,” said Mr. Dexter’s sister with some cold- 
ness, ‘‘ that Craig’s wife will ever wish to go upon the stage.”’ 

“No, I suppose not,” Fate admitted, frankly regretful; 
and, adding that she believed it was growing late, she crossed 
to say good-by to Victory. 

The two girls clung to one another for an instant. Though 
she was fond of every one of her company Victory’s intimate 
among them had been Fate. “I'll see you at the theater of 
course?" The question fell from the lips of the two almost 
simultaneously. ‘‘Of course!’” came the answer with the 
little quaver tucked away in it that each tried resolutely to 
hide. 

The rest of the theater people, too, went then; already 
they were late for the actors’ six-o’clock dinner. And, though 
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she was to see them all again in a few hours and every night 
for two more months, when:they came to say good-by 
Victory had hard work to get through with it. Only that 
phalanx on her other side—Craig and Craig’s family —kept 
her pride at its post. 

“‘All right, Miss Law!” Keating remarked. ‘‘ We'll make 
these next two months a landslide! And don’t you worry 
about Milhaus—I’ll bring Milhaus around; you'll see.” 

“Thank you; thank you!” She went out into the hall 
with them all as though to cling to them till the last minute. 
“And thank you’’—to Karr who came last—‘‘ most of all. 
He”—she turned to Frent, standing near—‘‘you and he 
saw me through; I'll never forget it.”’ 

The glances of the two men met for the second time that 
day—and probed. Something of the very quietness with 
which Karr had taken the whole thing, the almost patience 
of him which in its turn suggested illimitable waiting, made 
Frent say quickly: “ Karr has seen you through very much 
more than I, my dear Victory—in the past, J mean. For the 
future, however, I must—keep pace with him.”’ 

‘My pace is—none,”’ returned Karr lightly. ‘‘] am afraid 
you would grow impatient—sitting still.””’ And then to 
Victory: ‘‘ Until eight, then.” 

She nodded—that betraying sign of comradeship. 

“ After all,’’ she told Frent when the door had closed on 
Karr, the last of the company, “‘they were really very good. 
After the first outcry not one of them argued or tried to 
dissuade me. Not even Mr. Karr.” 

‘Least of all Mr. Karr,’” Frent said thoughtfully. 

“Least of all Mr. Milhaus.”’ Her face, which during the 
later afternoon had relaxed, grew tense again. ‘‘He’ll never 
forgive me,”’ she said. 

Frent looked into the room beyond, where, laughing for 
the moment with Harriet Welby, Dexter stood, big and 
masterfully good to look at; and then at some one small 
and soft and frilly, who had stolen out into the hall to lay 
possessive hands on Victory’s skirt. 

‘‘What if he doesn’t?” he said shortly as Victory gathered 
Dody into her arms. 





Vi 


HE last day of May they were married. Victory Law 

played her final performance, and the lovely phoenix 
who rose in her place was christened ‘‘Mrs. Craig Dexter.” 
One had simply to look at her on that day of transformation 
to know that for her the ashes were not; only the soft, new 
wings. 

They went abroad, and were blissfully indifferent to where 
they went or whether they went at all. And Victory learned 
to know the exquisite thrill of entire unimportance produced 
by that terse signature, ‘“C. Dexter and wife,”’ and to get 
through the day without Miss Rayne. She was unbelievably 
happy. 

But when, on their return in August, she found Miss 
Rayne on the pier, she joyfully handed her a jewel-case, a 
traveling-clock, a handbag and two parasols. ‘Georgette 
couldn't get them in,’’ she explained with a great sigh; “* but 
now it’s all right. And oh, Miss Rayne, in the bag are two 
hundred and eight letters—all unanswered !”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 





e Men Who Would “Die” for 


An Experiment Tried by a Discontented Wife 


Part Two 


N THE afternoon following 
the day that Jeanne Norris 
agreed to her husband’s 

unique proposition concerning the 
other men who once wished to 
marry her, just as the clock struck 
four, the doorbell rang and A. 
Mayhew McCullough was shown 
into the Norrises’ drawing-room. 
It was some moments before the 
sleek and dapper little man of 
something past middle age dis- 
covered Mrs. Norris sitting in a 
corner of the dimly lighted room 
but a few feet distant from the 
heavy curtains, which separated 
the drawing-room from the dining- 
room. His manner, as always, was effusive, and with much 
enthusiasm he expressed his gratitude for this unexpected 
opportunity for a cozy chat with his oldfriend. Jeanne had 
always been known for a certain fragile, flowerlike beauty, 
of which her five years of married life had robbed her not at 
all, and she had seen to it that on this particular occasion 
she had never looked more pretty nor more girlish. 

With a high-pitched, unnatural voice her visitor inquired 
eagerly after her health and that of her husband. ‘And 
why don’t we see you about more?’’ he added. “We miss 
you terribly. Why it was only the other night I 

Jeanne pulled herself slightly forward in her chair and 
there was something in her look and manner that caused 
McCullough suddenly to cease his chatter and that brought 
a mild kind of terror to his anemic heart; there was that 
in Jeanne’s eyes that seemed to portend nothing short of 
tragedy. Quite sure of ultimate failure with this, the first of 
her four lovers, and anxious only to have the scene over, 
Jeanne deliberately hurried on to her downfall. ‘‘ Mayhew,” 
she began, ‘‘ because even if I have seen but little of you of 
late you will always be Mayhew to me, I am in trouble, 
very great trouble.” 

McCullough glanced at Jeanne’s serious eyes and then 
quickly about the room as if in search of some excuse for 
immediate flight. He twisted his pearl-gray gloves between 
his well-cared-for hands and uttered a little staccato sigh. 





is OU once told me,”’ Jeanne hurried on, “that you loved 

me, that if the time should ever come when I needed 
your help I could depend on you, that any wish I might 
make would not only bea command, but a blessing to you. 
You remember that, don’t you, Mayhew?”’ 

McCullough tried hard to say that he did, but his throat 
and lips were parched and the words he would have uttered 
ended in a sort of aclicking sound. Jeanne continued with 
breathless haste: ‘‘Now the time has come when | must ask 
you to make good that promise. I’m not happy, Mayhew. 
I want to get away.” 

**Get away?” he stammered. 

‘Yes, get away; get away from all this.’’ Her eyes swept 
the room and returned to gaze steadfastly into those of the 
now terrified McCullough. “I must leave this home and 
David. I want to begin life over again and with the man 
I should have married years ago. Will you take me away 
with you, Mayhew?” 

The very awfulness of the situation seemed to arouse 
McCullough to a certain mental activity, and, at least in 
part, to restore his power of speech. ‘My position,” he 
began, ‘‘is most difficult. A few days ago, even last Sunday, 
I was free to do anything you asked.”’ 

Jeanne’s pretty, Cupid-bow lips curled into a smile of 
disdain. “Then I am to understand that your love for me 
has died since last Sunday ?”’ 

“*Not at all,” McCullough stammered, ‘‘ but last Monday 
I got engaged.” 

Jeanne turned a withering glance on her visitor and simply 
said, “‘Oh!’’ but the one word was fraught with a world of 
cynicism. 

‘*Not exactly engaged,” the poor little man hurried on. 
“T only proposed. It was at the Boltons’ dinner Monday 
night, and I proposed to Elsie Bolton after dinner.” 

“‘It must have been a particularly good dinner,” Jeanne 
answered with intolerable scorn. “If I remember correctly 
Elsie is the very small, black Bolton girl with the slight 
mustache on her upper lip.” 

McCullough admitted the truth of Jeanne’s description 
with a few quick, automatic nods. ‘‘She’s a débutante,” he 
said; ‘‘ Elsie’s only cighteen.”’ His tone was apologetic, and 
his words were evidently intended to give the impression 
that youth was Elsie’s only fault, and that, no doubt, she 
would eventually outgrow her present lack of good looks. 

‘*And she accepted your proposal, of course?” Jeanne 
asked with a great show of mock graciousness. 

McCullough drew a long breath and shook his_ head. 
“ Not exactly,” he admitted. “She’sto let meknowdefinitely 
tomorrow night at the Bayards’ dance for the débutantes.” 


EANNE slowly got up from her chair, and, drawing herself 
J to her full height, slightly inclined her head in the direc- 
tion of her guest, who, at this first sign that the interview was 
over, fairly sprang to his feet. 

‘*And while awaiting your answer from Miss Bolton,” 
Jeanne said in icy tones, ‘‘ you would prefer not to embark 
on any other affair of the heart?’’ 

McCullough timidly stretched out his hand, and with 
frightened eyes.glanced into the hard, uncompromising ones 
of his hostess. ‘* That’s it,” he mumbled. “It wouldn't be 
exactly fair to Elsie, would it?” 

Jeanne did not deign to take the outstretched hand nor to 
answer the question, but, as if to show the interview was 
definitely at anend, once more she slightly inclined her head, 
this time in the gencral direction of the door. 

Only too happy to be free, the dapper little man somehow, 
half stumbling, half running, made an absurd exit from the 
room, and Jeanne dropped back into her chair. 

As the sound of the front door closing reached the drawing- 
room Norris appeared between the curtains leading to the 
dining-room. He was smiling genially and was just about 
to light a cigar. 

‘*Don’t smoke,’”’ she commanded. “They’d smell the 
smoke.”’ 





By Charles Belmont Davis 





DRAWN BY F, GRAHAM COOTES 


“ Allright, my dear,” David said, and blew out the lighted 
match. ‘‘ Who comes next?”’ 

“*Ned’ English. I asked him at four-thirty.” 

“Fine,’’ David laughed, ‘and, if I remember the rest of 
the program correctly, Peter Carter is to be here at five, and 
‘Phil’ at half-past five.’’ Still smiling, Norris looked down 
at his wife. ‘‘ Really, Jeanne,” he said, ‘“‘haven’t you had 
enough? I'll give you the ten thousand and let’s call it off.’’ 

But Jeanne only tightened her lips and shook her head. 
“‘No, David,” she said, “I’m going through with it now. 
There are three more of them left; you'll get your lesson yet.”’ 

Just as Norris was about to answer her the electric bell of 
the front door rang again, and with a nod David disappeared 
between the curtains. 


| ie rgee came into the room smiling and cheerful and 
with both hands stretched out toward Jeanne, just as he 
had gone through life smiling and cheerful and with both 
hands stretched out to all the world. 

“Hullo, Jeanne!’’ he said. ‘‘Haven’t seen you for an age. 
So glad you rang me up. What’s the row?’’ Still holding 
her hands he looked into her troubled eyes. ‘‘ Why, Jeanne, 
dear,”’ he said, ‘‘what is it? Don’t tell me that you’re really 
in trouble—you of all people. Why, you poor, dear kid, tell 
me all about it.” 

The very heartiness and sincerity of his kindness made 
Jeanne more nervous than she had been before his coming, 
and she hurried on with her carefully prepared speech. 
‘*Five years ago,” she began, ‘‘you promised to come to me 
whenever I sent for you.” 

‘Well, Jeanne,” English laughed, ‘‘here I am.” 

“You promised,’’ she went on, “that you would do 
anything for me that a man could do for a woman.” 

“Did I?” her guest said, screwing up his mouth. “All 
right; I’ll take your word for it. I certainly would do a lot 
for you. What is it you want me to do, anyhow?” 

“T’ve had trouble with David. I’m going toleavehim. I 
want to go tosome country where I will never see him again 
and where I can be happy. I’m sorry that the idea had to 
come from me, but I want you togo with me. Will you go?”’ 

English wrinkled his forehead and looked at her as if he 
were not at all sure of hersanity. ‘‘Whatdo you mean?” he 
gasped. ‘‘Elope; run away?”’ 

Jeanne nodded. ‘‘ Yes, elope; run away.” 

Her one-time admirer put out his hand and laid it gently 
on her shoulder. ‘I certainly will not run away with you,” 
he said. ‘‘You don’t know what you’re saying, Jeanne. 
You don’t want a change of husbands. You want a change 
of doctors. Sit downa minute. Let’s talk it over calmly.” 

Jeanne sat down facing the fire. ‘‘What’s the use of 
talking it over calmly?’’ she said, her anger thoroughly 
aroused. ‘‘Why don’t you refuse at once and let’s have it 
over? It’s not a matter to talk over calmly. If you cared 
forime, if you wanted to be true to your promise, you wouldn’t 
want to talk it over.” 

“May I smoke?”’ English asked, quite unruffled. 

Jeanne shrugged her shoulders. “If you want to,’’ she 
said. “It’s so like a man to want to smoke at a time like 
this. Suppose you had asked me to run away with you and 
I had stopped to powder my nose?” 

English chuckled, lighted a cigar and took his stand before 
the hearth, and, as he did so, Jeanne was sure she heard a 
match struck just behind the porti¢res where her husband 
was sitting. 
oe HE trouble is, my dear Jeanne,” he began, ‘‘ that yout 

scheme doesn’t work out right—never has, never will. 
I’m sorry you’re not happy with ‘ Dave.’ I know he’s a bit 
dry anda rather cold proposition, but really he’s a pretty fair 
husband as husbands go nowadays. But even if he were 
worse, a whole lot worse, there’s no happiness in this running 
away with some other woman’s husband. I suppose you’d 
like to sail away to some land of orange sunshine and tur- 
quoise skies and have a villa perched on a hill covered with 
groves of olive trees. Well, there are just such places, and 
there’s lots of people have tried them under exactly the 
conditions you are looking for. You can find any number 
of them scattered all along the Riviera; nice little cottages 
each with a husband living with some other man’s wife. At 
least there were the last time I was over there, and I’m quite 
sure that they’re there yet and will be for years to come; 
there’s no other place for them to go. Sometimes they take 
a little trip to Paris, or Florence, or Venice, and then, when 
they’ve met a few of their old friends who quite properly 
give them a good snub, they sneak back to the little cottage, 
which in their hearts they loathe. It’s not a pretty life.” 

Jeanne stared into the fire and shook her head. ‘You 
men forget so quickly,” she said. ‘‘ You conjure up any old 
picture to suit your argument and your convenience. I have 
known women who could be happy with the men they love 
anywhere, any place, any time, always.” 

English shook his head. ‘‘ No, Jeanne,” he said, ‘‘ you're 
wrong; not under those conditions. Convention is probably 
at fault, but it’s quite inexorable. It may bea fixed game, 
but if you break the rules you’re thrown out. Thereare alot 
of things a woman can do that are forgiven and forgotten, 
and there are more that a mancan do; but there are certain 
things that are never forgotten nor forgiven. For instance, a 
man can’t cheat at cards, and a man or a woman can’t run 
away with another man’s wife or another wife’s husband, as 
the case may be, and hope to get away with it. It’s one of 
(Page 12) 
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those things that sticks to you all 
your life, and when you die it 
goes on living after you, to curse 
your children. I tell you, Jeanne, 
love under those conditions don’t 
last. The mere fact that they’ve 
cut themselves off from the rest of 
the world is bound to make a man 
and a woman hate each other. 
They’re prisoners, prisoners for 
life; and the worst of it is that 
they have imposed their own 
sentence—a few days, or weeks, 
or perhaps months of happiness, 
and then an endless stretch of 
years of exile, outcasts, just exist- 
ing together, friendless, childless. 
They devote the best part of their lives to getting back, but 
did you ever know the case of a woman who got back? I 
never did. No, Jeanne, it does not work out. Try the more 
respectable method of going back to visit your mother for a 
while, and if that won’t do, and you find you don’t want to 
go back to your husband, get a divorce or a separation. But 
don’t try to beat out tradition, because it never lost a fight 
yet.” He tossed his cigar into the fire. ‘‘Good-by, Jeanne,” 
he said, “and don’t be foolish. Think it over, and the next 
time we meet we'll have a good laugh over it.’” He pulled 
out his watch, glanced at it and shoved it back into his 
pocket. ‘It’s very late! I’ve got to be getting back to the 
Missusand the kids. Give my regards to‘ Dave,’ won’t you?”’ 

Jeanne got up and held out her hand. ‘ No,” she said 
smiling, ‘I won’t promise to do that. Good-by. You used 
to be a very amusing person, Ned, but I fear married life 
has dulled your sense of humor. Don’t get too soggy and 
prosaic, will you? And just try to remember that there are 
other things in the world besides toasted slippers and a 
dressing-gown.” 

“‘T promise.” English laughed and shook her hand warmly. 
He crossed the room, but at the doorway turned back to her. 
“Thank you, Jeanne, for the compliment you’ve paid me 
anyhow. I appreciate it greatly. I’m only sorry I can’t tell 
my wife. I haven’t been able to make her jealous for years.” 

“That’s all right,’ Jeanne said, ‘‘but the next time a girl 
asks you to elope just stay away from her. It’s a poor time 
for sermons and I don’t think you’re a very good preacher. 
Good-by.” 

Once more she turned toward the dining-room and saw the 
curtains opened just far enough to give her a momentary 
glance at the face of her husband, a glimpse sufficient to 
show that his face wore a grin of satisfaction and of triumph. 


S THE clock in the drawing-room chimed out the hour 
of five Peter Carter, the third of her former suitors, 
was ushered into Jeanne’s presence. He was a tall, spare 
young man, with prematurely gray hair, and his white, blood- 
less face was heavy with shadows and deep lines. Even in 
the dim light Jeanne could see that his clothes were of 
another day and much worn, and that his linen, although 
clean, was badly frayed. The old, young man bowed low 
over her proffered hand, and then for some moments stood 
looking into her pretty eyes. 

“Five years,”’ he said. ‘‘That’s a long time with some of 
us, but I think—indeed, I know—that you are younger and 
prettier than ever. You won't mind my saying that, for you 
see I have grown into an old man while you are still only 
a girl.”’ 

Jeanne went back to her chair before the hearth and the 
visitor sat beyond a table a few feet distant. 

“‘T have not seen you, Mrs. Norris,’’ he went on, ‘‘for five 
years, and after that time you send for me. When I got your 
message I hoped, impossible as it may seem, that I might be 
of some slight service to you.” He glanced across the table 
at her and smiled a boyish, friendly smile, but it was quite 
lost on Jeanne as she was still staring‘into the fire. ‘‘ Do you 
remember ?”’ he went on. “But then of course you 
wouldn’t. Why should you?” 

Jeanne glanced up and saw that her visitor was blushing 
and regarding her with much confusion. 

“‘Go on,”’ she said, “‘please.’’ 
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I was going to ask you,’’ Carter continued, “‘if you have 
forgotten a promise I made you. It was just after I had 
asked you to marry me, and—and when you had refused I 
said that if I could ever be of service to you I would come to 
you from any distance. And you—you see you were very 
young then—took my hand and asked me to make that 
promise, and I made the promise. I remember that so well 
because—well, because it was the last time that we ever 
met. You don’t remember, do you?” 

“Yes,” Jeanne whispered, ‘I remember. It was because 
of that promise that I sent for you.’ 

Carter bowed his head. ‘I wish,’’ he said, ‘‘I only wish 
you knew how grateful, how very grateful lam. But, Mrs. 
Norris, to be quite frank, I know of no one so poor who 
could or would turn to me.”’ 

“I’m so sorry, Peter,” she said. ‘‘ You mean that things 
have not gone very well with you?” 





ARTER glanced across the table at the sympathetic, 

pretty eyes, and his thin, pale lips broke into the sem- 
blance of a smile. ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘“‘I haven’t been very suc- 
cessful. I haven’t been successful at all. Since I failed to 
win you the word ‘success’ has had no place in my career. 
Only the other day I came across some verses I wrote years 
ago about a youth whom I compared to a battleship steam- 
ing out on life’s seas to fight the world, and I’m afraid I 
always rather pictured myself as the youth.” Carter turned 
his eyes from her and stared into the fireplace. ‘A battle- 
ship!’’ he went on. ‘‘Why, I’m no better than a derelict. 
A police-court lawyer and a hack writer for the ‘movies’ 
and the dime-novel publishers.”’ 

He got up and stood before the hearth and clasped his 
hands behind his back. And then, after a few moments of 
silence, he suddenly seemed to pull himself together and he 
threw back his narrow shoulders. 

“Forgive me,”’ he went on, “I didn’t come here to tell you 
about my troubles, but just to see you again. Your voice 
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HER SEARCH FOR A FLAT 
BY HELEN GREEN VAN CAMPEN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JESSIE GILLESPIE 


Eh? Oh, I don’t care what meat you have as long as you 

don’t ask me about it! Yes! that’s true, of course, but 
phone over and say if he dare send another chicken like that 
revolting cold-storage creature we got Wednesday, that 
Mrs. Lassiter is through with his shop. Let me see, we had 
tenderloin steak last night, and Jack said it’s so much drier 
than sirloin—and the night before, roast pork. Are oysters 
all right yet? They must be, Sarah, it’s only the months 
that have an—yes, you could have that, of course, and he 
likes it too. Then order the beef, and tell them we want the 
bones thistime. I’m not going to be robbed of everything, 
even if wedon’t make stock fromthem. They are our bones. 
Capital and labor will certainly clash before long. No, I 
won’t forget the rug. I am so worn out from flat hunting 
that I ought to be in my bed instead of facing another day 
of it. Thougha rug is not likea carpet. It will goanywhere. 
I have some promising “‘ads” today; they all sound fine, of 
course If Bertha comes for my massage say I couldn’t 
wait. I'll teach her that time hasa value. They seem to 
think they—wait, Joseph! I’m going down! 

Of all the irritating elevator boys he’s the—oh, he’s 
coming back. 

Eh? Yes, I presume it is a lovely day, Joseph, and I 
wish you’d run around to the tailor’s, and inform him posi- 
tively that Mr. Lassiter wants those clothes pressed, dry 
and home by five-thirty. 


I DON’T know how I'll ever get through this day, Sarah. 


Fok New York it zs a fairly decent day. I’lltakea surface 
car, for with my head just beginning to ache I’d faint 
in the subway. That motorman actually stopped! And 
they alwaysgo by this corner if they see a person is anxious. 
Where is that nickel I had right in my hand—it’s very 
funny, I know I put—no, a five-dollar bill is the smallest 
I have, conductor. 

Where can that nickel be? But I mustn’t excite myself, 
because it hurts you the-worst if you give way. I never 
would if I didn’t feel half dead, and then have to do a 
million things. Of course it’s easy for others to tell you 
to sit still and rest when you’re sick, but how are you going 
to do it? Talk about women being illogical! Men are— 
stop at Thirty-fifth, please! 

Of course he had to go right on. I’ll just look in the 
windows a minute. Jsn’t that pink sweet? If I only hada 
little more goods I could drape my heliotrope like it, with 
an ornament a teeny bit darker to catch it up, and a— 
why, Florence! Why didn’t you phone you were coming in? 

Sheis? You poor soul! My dear, you’rea foolish woman 
not to havea plain talk with Bob! I don’t mean for you to 
be ugly, because you’d have to be calm to get any result— 
and explain that she won’t let the children alone and 
simply leaves ruin in her wake every time she comes. 
After Mamma’s been to our house Marguerite is a perfect 
little fiend, and Willie wants to be held every second. Come 
on with me while I pick up a rug, dearie. 

Rugs, please. 

How they pack people into these elevators! What do 
you think of Tom Manning finally marrying that girl? We 
went right down to the show she was in, and she was no 
more one of the minor principals, as the paper said, than I 
am! She I want a rug about fourteen, very thick pile, 
in a dull green. It must be a subdued shade, not the sort 
in the window display. You have the very thing? I was 
afraid there would be plenty of bright greens, but expected 
to have it made especially. 

How perfectly lovely! It’s superb! I’m going to use it 
with old mahogany and silk hangings of the same shade. 
Yes, won’t it? It seems so queer to find it at once instead 
of—this tag says four hundred dollars, Florence! 

.For one rug? I—you—now I look at it closely I see it 
isn’t good enough. It’s too heavy, with hot weather due 
any minute. It’s—oh, I have no doubt it was woven for 
the Panama Exposition, I quite believe it, but—I beg your 
pardon! But she wasn’t looking either. I thought I’d 
never get away from that clerk. 


ET’S goto Nailum and Gitsky’s. I won’t pay over fifty, 
would you? Tom brought her into the Kanick where we 
were dining and I got a good look at her—perfectly insipid— 
you know the type, with her elbows on the table, holding 
her chin in her hands to show her rings, with a ruffled silk 
bonnet. I’ve no objection to theatrical people, in fact one 
of our dearest friends Rugs, please. Yes, something 
inexpensive ina dull green—and she phoned me next day she 
had missed her rehearsal—in a ten-by-twelve size. It was 
being so big made that other so high. Oh, no, that’s grass 
green! And no floral pattern nor borders. But I said plain / 
No, absolutely, no. Are these in your sale you advertise? 
And really reduced? Ninety? But you must have cheaper 
ones; a friend of mine got a—no, that would have a dingy 
look under electric light, and—there, that one! How much? 
What do you think, dearie? Sodol. Good-day. Let’s go 
over to Trimble’s. Careful, Florence, that machine’s com- 
ing right at us—yes, but suppose he didn’t stop? Do look 
at thosecoats! Spring and summer is surely the time to buy 
furs, and if I didn’t haveall my summer stuff to get I—of 


course I have some cash along, a hundred, to pay a deposit 
on the flat lease, but—which floor are the rugs on, please? 
Have you a green rug, cheap, about seven by nine? Thank 
you. Yes, that is rather nice. Eighty-five? But it’s—I’m 
only going to put it inthe maid’s room. No, that has brown 
in it. A New England rag rug good enough? For my 
mahogany dining-set and my silver—oh, the maid, of course. 
But she’s quite particular. It must be green. Please show 
me a six byeight. Seventy? Then what’s the price of a five 
by three—no, I couldn’t skimp along with that, except if 
I got two—but they’d cost—good-morning. Huh! If I 
could just get in where their rugs are, with no interfering 
clerks, I could find one right off, | know. Wait’ll I peep at 
those coats again. That fur always looks well, doesn’t it ? 
We'll take a taxi. Do come while I look at a flat. I feel in 
my heart it’s just the one for us, nine rooms, a sun parlor 
and two baths. We fall over each other in the place we 
have, and I’ve searched from Brooklyn to the Bronx. 


eee you a meter on this, driver? Then go to One Hun- 
dredth Street and Broadway. Are you going to the 
shorethis year? Neitherare we. Between us, I got enough 
of being stuck down there with the mosquitoes while 
Jack’d wire he’d have to stay in town. Of course it is; 
moreover husband and wife grow apart. They find out 
they can get along without you, and—if they’re not tear- 
ing up this street again! 

Yes, certainly, go around if you have to, driver, though 
I'd like to know what was the matter with the old sewer? 
Jack said—mercy, what a bump! He—oh, is this the 
place? What an adorable entrance. I love plain white 
pillars. And there’s the subway, so close, with the Drive 
a block down the hill. It is superb! 

How do you do? I wish to see the unfurnished apart- 
ment for rent here. Have you the keys? Thank you. 

Why this is wonderful! Two maids’ rooms, three baths, 
showers, gas and electric, refrigeration, hall service—and 
every room on the outside, plenty of closets, telephone, 
private laundry on the top floor—the rent is really nine 
hundred and eighty a year? Thanks. I was afraid that 
was a mistake. Isn’t it just glorious, Florence? If you 
knew the miles I have ridden and tramped, and I almost 
gave up, but I said: ‘‘ No, I will try once more if it’s my last 
act’’; and now I’ve found it! 

I will take this and pay one hundred dollars’ deposit. 
My husband will come up tonight and sign the lease. He 
had a man from Toledo to show property to in Bayonne 
today, or he would—you will have the agent come over, 
as he lives next door? 

That’s convenient for making complaints, isn’t it, dear? 
What did you give your janitor and hall boys last 
Christmas? So did we, and they behaved as if twenty 
dollars were a mere bagatelle. Isn’t the sun parlor a dar- 
ling? We can have tea there when you come. What de- 
lights me is Jack declaring at breakfast that he could jump 
out and get a suitable apartment in fifteen minutes, and if 
I failed today, tomorrow he’d do it. What ninnies men 
are. I like this superintendent’s uniform, don’t you? And 
he’s really quite gentlemanly. Here he is. 


HE agent leased it toa gentleman about an hour ago and 

it’s the only one vacant for twoyears? And I can’t have 
it? But I must! I will/!—he doesn’t want it as much as | 
do! I'll pay—yes, I heard him, Florence, but it’s enough 
to make a person—oh, how I hate New York! I don’t care 
if | am crying, you've got a twelve-hundred-dollar flat and 
you’re fixed, and it’s not the same at all. If we could have 
a tepee on a’sand lot I would be glad, glad/ What’s the 
use looking at that old list? They’re no good after you 
get to’em. Why didn’t he say so at once, except that he 
wished to harass a woman who is ready for a hospital 
through worry? 

Yes, I suppose I can see the one in Ninety-seventh Street. 
Drive to this address, please. 

Driver! Either be more cautious or we'll get out; you 
nearly ran over those men. I’m just sick at heart, Florence, 
and my green wrap isn’t done yet, and promised for yester- 
day—it’s maddening. 

How do you do? You advertised ten rooms and two 
baths with southern exposure and freight elevator; what 
is the rent? Three thousand? Good-morning. Well, I 
expected that! 

The next is in East Seventy-sixth. But the Willetts 
live there, and she’d be galloping in to leave her children 
with me—her own mother can’t get along with her. I wish 
you'd see the frightful onyx clock they gave us on our 
anniversary, but he’s a ‘‘Lamb’”’ and so’s Jack, and I have 
to be decent to her. 

It’s the brown house, driver. 

Twenty-two a month, but it’s in the basement? My 
dear, if | were a man I believe I would have struck him! 
Imbeciles! It ought to be against the law to—drive to 
this number on Washington Square, North. 

I couldn’t eat a bite of luncheon, the way I feel, dear. 
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Why This World Was Not Made for Him: By Robert J. Burdette 





N THE Cathedral of Milan there 
is a statue of Saint Bartholomew, 
taken from life, evidently after his 
flaying. His skin, which had been 
taken off most skillfully, is hanging 
gracefully over his arm, like a wrap 
discarded on account of the heat, 
which the Saint intended to put on 
again before he went out. But the 
Saint himself! It made one twitch 
and quiver with a hundred kinds of 
pain just to look at him. He wasa 
detailed study in superficial anat- 

omy. Every muscle and nerve was bared to every wind that 

blew. Every inch of his body was as sensitively exposed as a 
naked eye. I wanted to offer to help him on with his skin. 
But then I reflected how sensitive some elderly men are about 
being assisted into their overcoats, and I didn’t know but 
what that sort of man might feel the same way about his 
skin. Anyhow I didn’t offer. 

Well, this statue wasn’t the first man I had met without 

a skin. These are the persons who are born to hurts and 
slights and snubs and misunderstandings, as the sparks to 
fly upward. If you touch them ever so gently with a glove 

of velvet it rasps their sensitive natures like a gauntlet of 
sackcloth. The east wind smites them with raw fogs, the 
south wind brings malaria, the west wind blows a cyclone, 

and the north wind cuts like a knife of ice. All the winds of 

Heaven visit them roughly. If you suggest that they cuddle 

down beside the shorn lamb, softly bleating its content in 

the tempered corner, they weep because you have asked them 
to sleep with the animals, like the new dishwasher who goes 
home when she is told that she must eat with the servants. 























A Boisterous World for Rough People 


LB pe with sensitive people is much like handling an 
aching tooth in its momentary lapse of torment. You 
are tempted beyond all power of resistance to prod it a little 
to see if it has really ‘‘quit,”’ although you are morally and 
physically certain that the next prod will touch off the dyna- 
mite. It is never wise to try how far one can go with a 
sensitive person. It is never safe tobegin. His feelings are 
always set at full cock on hair trigger. 

I suppose that in some fairer, gentler world than this there 
is a sheltered nook ona southern hillslope where the sensitive 
one can bask in the pleasant sunshine without the fear of 
being smitten every unexpected now and then with a chill 
blast from some hyperborean cavern. I reckon that in 
Heaven above, where all is love, there will be no shivering 
there. 

But this planet is a hard world for the man born without 
askin. There is no climate at all seasons adapted to his sen- 
sitive nature. Even California, with its balmy atmosphere 
and its pleasant sunshine, soft as a baby’s kiss, has teeth 
behind the ruby lips and claws of steel under the velvet paws. 
It smites with chilblains and frostbites only once in twenty- 
five years, but that once is remembered forever by those 
of us who got caught a hundred miles from home in gauze 
underwear of shameless brevity. 

The poinsettias gasped and died, in spite of the volumes 
of the warmest kind of poetry wrapped around them, The 
finest oranges sneezed in the fumes of the life-saving smudge- 
pots, and joined the yellow discard. Even in Ceylon, where 
the spicy breezes blow softly o’er that fragrant isle, man is 
known to be vile, and when he is at all vile he is a little the 
vilest thing that pollutes the earth. 

This is no sort of an earth for sensitive people. It is made 
for the tough, the rough, the rude; the people who jostle and 
crowd; who dig fierce elbows into shrinking ribs; who pull 
hair and stand on any corns rather than their own. The meek 
may inherit the earth, but it may not be a sensitive meek- 
ness; rather must it be the meekness of Moses, smiting 
Amalek with uplifted arms; the meek patience of Job, 
rasping his friends with bitter sarcasms. 

You must not presume to joke with the sensitive person. 
Jokes are for the robustious, periwig-pated fellows; rollick- 
ing, back-slapping ruffians, with roaring laughter and over- 
abundant animal spirits. The sensitive person, being saluted 
on a breezy, cheery morning with a lightsome joke, knows 
at once that some hidden sting lurks in the honey bag of the 
jest. Like old Mrs. Gummidge, she feels everything more 
than anybody else can feel the same thing. 


A Friend I Once Offended 


NCE upon a merry time I called a sensitive Southern 

friend of mine a ‘‘rebel.’’ Faded the laughter from the 
rosy mouth. Out shot the sensitive under lip, quivering like 
the prehensile lip of a mule striving to reach the inaccessible 
bottom of an empty nose bag. And I had merely retaliated 
on her appellation of myself as a ‘* Yankee’’—I, born in 
Pennsylvania and repatriated in California. Why should I 
be called a ‘Yankee’? Nay, worse, the term used was the 
more opprobrious ‘‘ Yank.” I humbly apologized; I basely 
retracted; and, just as entreaties and explanations had about 
prevailed, I foolishly used the retributive extenuation. 

All was lost again. Tears succeeded the lip quiver. The 
former offense was an affront. This extenuation was an 
insult. For all Northern persons are Yankees, she said. It 
was very different. I admitted this, with all becoming servil- 
ity, but I have never been forgiven. The wounds inflicted 
on the cuticle of the sensitive person are incurable. 

Not many moons agone I received a wrathful letter from 
a German correspondent, indignant that I should have 
spoken of a compatriot of his as a ‘“‘Dutchman.”’ And the 
next mail brought me a letter, equally indignant, from a 
Hollander, complaining of the same identical offense. He 
did not like to be classed with the Germans. To each writer 
I sent about the same reply, in jocular vein, pleading that 
I seemed to be ‘in Dutch” with both nationalities. In vain. 
Neither von with a little v nor Van with a big one was appre- 
ciatively educated to the subtleties of coarse American slang. 
They both went over to the enemy and gave me a farewell 
broadside that made the splinters fly. 





I would have been deeply pained but that the excited 
wrath of each correspondent sprinkled his letter with such a 
variety of idiomatic misconstruction as made my mind to 
bubble with the joyousness of the ridiculous yet. 

Thus the wrath of man is often overruled to praise the 
chuckling little god of humor. 


The Way to Heaven Paved With Eags 


he sensitive person paves his way to Heaven with eggs, 
and, walking upon this fragile pavement with felt 
slippers, gets along without cracking more than one or two 
a month. But such progress is slow. Sensitiveness and 
energy do not work yoked together. You cannot drive nails 
into an oak plank with a banana. You can’t work a stone 
crusher delicately. That-is why the sensitive person usually 
begins to shrink when he sees you approaching. For it may 
be that you are hearty. You walk with a quick, semi-military 
tread, stepping firmly and accurately. And soon the crush- 
ing sound of broken eggs tells that you are within the zone 
of the sensitive one. Even should you regard the unwritten 
sign, ‘‘ Please do not walk on the eggs,’’ the very sound of 
your voice will break anything less hardy than a roc’s egg. 

The trouble begins. Your conversation seethes with bitter 
innuendoes. It isn’t so much what you say as the way you 
say it. He can “‘tell.”” She “knows.’’ Your reference to 
poverty was a slur at his moderate salary. Your criticism of 
garish taste was a stab at her steel-gray ribbon. When you 
spoke of the beautiful hats in Madame Peacock’s window 
you meant to call attention to the shabbiness of her own. 
You cannot deceive her with your pretense of innocence. 
When you criticized the President you knew very well that 
he himself voted for Wilson and was a lifelong Democrat. 
And while you were deploring the reign of graft and dishonor 
among the New York police you knew all the time that her 
mother’s own Uncle George had been a justice of the peace in 
Rochester, Minnesota, before the war. She knew all the 
time what you were leading up to, and that was why she 
burst into tears and rushed from the room in a state of nerv- 
ous collapse. And last Sunday morning, when the Reverend 
Mr. Softly was preaching on Motherhood, and spoke of chil- 
dren who failed in life because of improper maternal training, 
he did not need to look directly at her to inform the entire 
congregation that he knew her little George Sidis had been 
set back in the eleventh grade with an examination mark of 
“‘minus Z.’”’ He might just as well have called the child’s 
name and pointed to her, though he thought he was veiling 
his remarks so cleverly under the story of Absalom. That was 
why she asked for her letter the following Wednesday night. 


The Dog I Traded for a Trap 


E ARE full of sympathy for the sensitive person. I 

always think of Saint Bartholomew without a skin to 
shelter his nerves. And yet, while the spirit is willing to sym- 
pathize and pity and comfort, the sensitive one is very wear- 
ing. Even a trained nurse has to take off so many hours a 
day from aches and pains and moods and despairs, or else go 
mad or become brutally callous. I once traded a beautiful, 
intelligent dog, with curly brown hair and eloquent human 
eyes, a dog that I loved, because he got into the habit of 
haunting me with his desire for sympathetic human compan- 
ionship. The minute I sat down he thrust hiscold, healthful 
nose under my hand, whined appealingly, and insisted on 
being stroked and petted. He would rather be called ‘‘ poor 
doggie,” with a lingering, tender inflection on the ‘‘poor,” 
than to havea nicely broiled mutton chop. I traded him for 
a steel rat trap that went off prematurely every time I set 
it, and sunk its teeth of steel savagely into my fingers. It 
was such a comfort to have something around that bit me 
whenever I looked at it. 

Oh, I don’t mind feeling sorry for a man, and saying so, 
after I have tramped on his favorite corn or accidentally 
kicked him in the eye while climbing upstairs. But I get 
mighty tired of apologizing because he thinks I am going to 
crush his corn, or is afraid I might kick his other eye out. 
You do get weary of sensitive persons, not so much because 
of what they really suffer, but because of their habit of 
continually looking out for slings and arrows. 

Why wouldn't it be a good scheme for every community 
to maintain a sort of moral, intellectual and social stockade 
in which all the sensitive persons of the neighborhood should 
be segregated? It would be an awful sort of bedlam, I 


know. They would hurt each other’s feelings all day long. 


There would be stings, hints, innuendoes, cruel allusions and 
unkind insinuations buzzing around like swarms of hornets. 
Every sting would count. How the skinless ones would 
writhe and moan. How the pendulous lips would hang down 
and quiver with real anguish from imaginary causes. How 
even the condolences would sound sarcastic, being so 
intended, no doubt. What cynicism would poison every 
phrase of commendation. What satire would embitter every 
word of praise. What a paradise of self-inflicted misery. 

On Sundays the sensitive ones might all be enlarged fora 
holiday amidst the happy creatures of the world. Maybe 
they would learn to love the services of the sanctuary. They 
might in time come to enjoy communion with the human 
rhinoceroses, wallowing in the swampy give-and-take of the 
human jungle, laughing loudly, making rough horseplay, 
wrestling and scuffling and sparring with gloves of varying 
hardness and taking no harm. I verily believe that such 
treatment of alternate segregation and enlargement would 
cure all but the worst and most tearful cases. 


Folks Who Like to be Hurt 


OME cases, however, are incurable. There are sensitive 

persons who like to be hurt, persons who would take off 
their own skins should they happen to be born with good 
tough ones. I know men, as you do, some of whom are 
women, who always sit at the head of the pew in church that 
they may stick their feet out in the aisle. Then, when the 
tiptoeing usher or the careless worshiper stumbles over the 
corn patch, the fell deed is accomplished. The injured one 
slowly draws his feet back inside his own pew. But the iron 
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has entered his soul. He knows now, what he has long sus- 
pected, that he is not wanted in that church. He is morally 
certain that the minister secretly instructed the usher to 
stumble over his extended foot. Did he not see the pastor 
smile when the usher went crow-hopping along the aisle 
vainly trying to maintain his dignity and regain his balance? 
You cannot deceive him. There are persons who sit in the 
trolley cars and on the ferries in the same fashion, persistently 
thrusting themselves into people’s way that they may get 
hurt. Then being hurt, as per schedule, they weep, as adver- 
tised. Physicians have told me that sometimes, in the hos- 
pitals, there are patients with a morbid fancy for pains and 
annoyances, whose hands must be bound lest they willfully 
irritate their healing wounds into an incurable condition. 
You know how difficult a matter it is to make the sensitive 
one forget the hurt that was thoughtlessly inflicted. The 
wound has long since healed without a scar, but the sensi- 
tive one thoughtfully tattooed an indelible landmark on 
the skin in time to establish the location, which will readily 
recall the suffering. A happy little girl sat one morning 
eating her curds and whey in a contented spirit. Suddenly, 
“Mamma,” she called sweetly, ‘ what was I crying about last 
night?’’ The foolish mother tells her. ‘‘Oh, yes!’”? And she 
begins crying all over again. That’s your sensitive person. 


When Cities and Nations are Sensitive 


N°? only individuals but nations also are keenly sensitive. 
It is the characteristic of the village, and more especially 
the half-grown town, the fledgling of thirty thousand inhab- 
itants, to be jealously sensitive concerning what people say 
about it. It is the mark of the metropolis neither to know 
nor care what its neighbors think or say. The strictures of 
the ‘‘ Kenesaw Colporteur”’ on the terrible social conditions 
in New York and London fail of their intended effect because 
they are never read outside the limits of Kenesaw Junction, 
Nebraska. Even the marked copies sent to the “Post- 
master, New York City, Kings County, New York,” are 
destined for the wastebasket unread. 

A great city is more superior to criticism than the nation 
of which it is the metropolis. There isa great deal of foolish 
sensitiveness among nations. And the newer and younger 
the nation the more sensitive it is. Germany is young among 
the nations of Europe—its national birthday dates back only 
as far as 1870. And it is sensitive in the extreme, not only 
to English criticism but even more so to English indiffer- 
ence. Whereas England is sensitive to no criticism on earth, 
not even that of the English. 

Once upon a time an inquisitive Frenchman said to 
Thackeray: “Mr. Thackeray, tell me, truly and frankly, 
what do the English people think of the French?” And 
Thackeray was cruel enough to reply: ‘‘Sir, the English do 
not think of the French.’’ Which to the sensitive soul was a 
poisoned arrow, more venomous than the bite of a cobra. 
But why should the man ask such a question, unless he was 
of the Pachydermata-elect ? 


We Don’t Care What People Think About Us (?) 


T HAS been said by ourselves that our keen American 

sense of humor preserves us from the torments of the over- 
sensitive. We don’t care what people say or think about us. 
Only very young politicians and sociologists tell us this. I 
was a boy when I read “Little Dorrit,’’ coming out month 
by month in the magazines. And I can remember when 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” and ‘American Notes’? were pub- 
lished. Such a national roar as went up to Heaven, smelling 
and sounding of the other place. We weren't a sensitive 
nation? We were ready to go to war. Don’t I remember 
“Colonel Diver,’’ and “Jefferson Brick’’? Well, to quote 
Dickens’s own fearful and wonderful idea of New York ver- 
nacular: ‘‘ I jest dew remember most e-tarnal some.’’ ‘‘Gen- 
eral Choke,” “Mr. Scadder,”’ first of American real-estate 
boomers, and the “‘ Eden settlement.””. And ‘‘ Mrs. Hominy,”’ 
and ‘Elijah Pogram.”” And Mark Tapley’s apostrophe to 
the ‘American Eagle’’—“‘ A bat, for its shortsightedness; a 
bantam, for its bragging; a magpie, for its honesty; a pea- 
cock, for its vanity; and an ostrich, for its putting its head 
in the mud and thinking nobody sees it.’’ ““You’re a gay 
flag in the distance,” he cried to our idolized ‘Old Glory,” 
“but let a man get near enough to get the light on the other 
side, and see through you, you are but sorry fustian.” 

Sensitive? We were the maddest, hottest, wildest nation 
on this planet. Then when Dickens returned a few years 
later we had forgotten all about it. We kissed his hand and 
we blacked his boots. We were just the same kind of maudlin 
fools we were before, only on the reverse side. 

Of all nations we should feel the keenest sympathy for our 
little brown neighbors over the sea when they are hurt by our 
legislation. We ourselves have gone through the crucible of 
national sensitiveness. We cried aloud for ten years over 
Sydney Smith’s sneer, “‘ Who reads an American book?’’ We 
haven't forgotten it yet. Every now and then, whena “best 
seller” draws a bigger crowd than the hosiery counter in the 
same aisle on a reduction sale, and crowds the adjoining 
lingerie department on bargain day, we quote that saying 
with a tone of bitter triumph, not because we are so proud 
and glad, but because it rankles yet. Well that was about 
1810. And I might even now repeat his old sneer and ask: 
“Who does read an American book of Sydney Smith’s time ?”’ 
Not the Americans certainly. 


Sensitive Souls Who Suffer in Silence 


HERE are sensitive souls in this world of rough hands 

and loud voices who suffer almost daily what the martyr 
suffered once in a lifetime. Gentle, loving souls, too ten- 
derly fashioned for our boisterous companionship. But these 
are the ones who suffer in silence. They do not go around 
carrying their flayed skins on their arms, posing before the 
press cameras. We can be gentle with these; we can sympa- 
thize with them most tenderly, when by accident we find 
out what ails them. But the fellow who makes fearsome 
faces to show you how it hurts, and wants to tell you all 
about it—to the stocks with htm! 
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“At Last Henderson Had to Stop for Lack of Breath” 
IV 


FTER the interview. with the commissionaire at the 
A Hotel Bristol in Paris, and the astounding discovery 
that Judith Henderson was the daughter of his 
father’s enemy and rival inthe jam business, Hiram Bingham, 
2d, made no further attempt to find her. She had said they 
might go to Rome, to Cairo, to a dozen other places, but 
wherever they now went eventually they would go home to 
Waloo. He was on his way to Waloo himself. There was, at 
that moment, a cable from his father at the Ritz, reminding 
him that he had promised to be home for Christmas, and 
hinting that if he used moderate speed he could visit the 
jam centers of France, Spain, England and Scotland, and 
perhaps reach Waloo in time for Thanksgiving. 

Hiram used moderate speed and did reach Waloo in 
season to share his father’s turkey and make his Thanksgiving 
a realone. The Hendersons had not returned, and, as there 
was no immediate prospect of seeing Judith, Hiram threw 
himself into the study of the manufacture and sale of jams 
and preserves with a whole-heartedness that made his father 
rub his hands together and chuckle with delight. Hiram 
liked to go into the exhibition room, where were samples of 
all the different jams and preserves that Binghams’ had 
made in all the different sizes and styles of jars and pots 
and glasses. He liked to hear his father tell the history of 
each, and incidentally he heard considerable about Horatio 
Henderson. But never did Hiram hint that he had met Miss 
Henderson, for he was a wise young fellow 
and did not believe in stirring up trouble 
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He opened his eyes. ‘‘You might have known’’—his 
voice was more than a trifle hurt—‘‘that I would find you 
somewhere and somehow. I went over to the Bristol that 
night, but you had gone.’’ 

“Yes. Father found a message that called him to London, 
and we crossed that night.” So the many-buttoned com- 
missionaire of the Bristol had been right and they had taken 
the Calais boat-train. ‘‘We were there for a month. It 
seemed years, for Father was busy and I had to go about by 
myself. It seems years, too, since we were at Pontarlier,” 
with a frank smile and a pink flush. ‘‘Do you suppose that 
the French Government enjoyed the milk chocolate?’’ she 
bent forward to ask confidentially. ‘‘Do you remember 
three-chinned Madame Jourdan? She was so good to me! 
And the quaint old arbor with the sanded floor? And the 
‘Raisiné de France’?”” Her smile grew into a laugh. 
‘““Have you made it yet?’’ she whispered. 

He started, and his face suddenly became curiously intent. 
“‘Godfrey !’’ he muttered, and was silent fora moment before 
he smiled and said with emphasis, ‘‘ It was good, wasn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes, it was good,”’ she agreed, and both were silent; but 
the silence was more expressive than many uttered sentences 
would have been. 

It was broken by Marvin Cullen, who frowned when 
he saw Hiram Bingham, 2d, in such apparently intimate 
conversation with his cousin. ‘‘Good-evening, Bingham,” 
he said coldly. 

‘“‘Good-evening, Cullen,” responded Mr. Bingham with 
even a shade more ice in his suave tones. 

Miss Henderson looked up in quick and pleased surprise. 
‘“‘Oh, do you know each other?’’ She seemed quite happy to 
think that they did. 

‘“‘We were at Yale together,’’ Hiram told her somewhat 
curtly. 

‘How jolly!’’ Both Cullen and Hiram looked as if their 
presence in New Haven during the same four years had not 


GIRL 


“*It’s the “King’s Jam,” and it’s Corking Good. Smell It’” 


been conducive to much mutual jollity: “You know Mr. 
Cullen is my cousin?’’ Judith kindly explained to Hiram. 


“Ves,”’ was all he said; but Marvin, for one, could 


understand that the relationship was not a matter for 
congratulation in his eyes. 


“Tt is odd that I haven’t seen you before,” went on Judith, 


wondering what was the matter with the two men that they 
should be so snappy. ‘‘ You live in Waloo, don’t you?”’ 


ITH that innocent question Cullen could contain him- 
self no longer. ‘‘Great guns, Judy! Don’t you know 


to whom you are talking?” 


She looked up, hurt at his tone. ‘Certainly I do, but I 


don’t know whether he lives in Waloo. You never told me 
where your home was, Mr. Bingham?’’ She used his name 
just to show Marvin how much she did know. 


“‘T live in Waloo.”’ Hiram spoke quite calmly. ‘ But what 


your cousin is trying to let you know is that my father is 
Hiram Bingham, of Binghams’ Jam and Conserve Factory.” 


Judith shrank back with a startled “Oh!” Her eyes 


grew large and black. ‘‘ Not Hiram Bingham ?”’ she begged. 


Hiram Bingham, 2d, nodded unmistakably, while Marvin 


Cullen laughed. 


“Of course his father is Hiram Bingham. And Hiram 


Bingham is fighting your father and is his bitter enemy. 
You've always known that. I don’t know who introduced 


you,” he went on rudely, ‘“‘but I should 
think any one in Waloo would know ——” 





when it could be avoided. There would 
be time enough to tell his father what he 
thought of Judith Henderson, and until 
that time came he talked of jam. 

This devotion to jam left him little time 
for social affairs. He refused most of the 
invitations showered upon him, but he did 
go to the cotillon that Mrs. Van Alystine 
gave after Easter, because Mrs. Van Alys- 
tine was a friend of his mother, and the 
cotillon was in honor of a débutante daugh- 
ter whose hair he had pulled many times 
in her short-skirted, long-legged days. He 
danced with her and she was much embar- 
rassed by his reminiscences; surely he must 
be mistaken; surely she had not slapped 
him and pulled his ears. 


HEN Hiram saw HER. She was with 

Marvin Cullen, and if there was any 
man whom Hiram honestly disliked it was 
Cullen. The two had been at Yale at the 
same time, and a man can learn a lot about 
another in four years at college. Hiram 
remembered, now that he saw Judith with 
Cullen, that he was a nephew of Horatio 
Henderson and had gone into thé Hender- 
son factory after he left college. Marvin was 
ambitious, and his ambitions demanded 
only that he should arrive at a certain 
point. He never considered the means he 
took to reach the point, which may account 
for a large part of Hiram’s dislike. 

As he saw Cullen tonight with Judith 
bits of gossip recurred to him, and he 
squirmed ashe recalled that Waloo expected 
Marvin Cullen to marry his cousin and 
share the Henderson factory. There was 
ground for the gossip, for Marvin had lived 
with the Hendersons since his mother’s 
death and he went about with Judith. It 
gave Hiram a most unpleasant sensation 
to think of the opportunities Marvin had, 
and of course a girl wouldn’t see how “‘ rot- 
ten” he could be. What chance had he, the 
son of her father’s bitter enemy? he asked 
himself, and neglected the débutante to 
watch Marvin’s devoted. manner as he bent 
toward his cousin. 

Judith was looking very charming in a 
gown of blue chiffon over white satin, and 
the pearls about her neck and in her dusky 
hair were no whiter than her delicate skin. 
It was seven months since they had been 
at Pontarlier, but Hiram told himself that 
he had not exaggerated bya hair’s breadth 
her loveliness and charm. She did not see 
him, and she laughed and talked to her 
cousin in a way that made Hiram want to 
throw him out of the window. 














“‘Marvin!’’ The word was softly uttered, 
but it silenced her cousin. ‘‘ My cousin has 
forgotten himself,’’ she said to Hiram with 
a little air of dignity that sat charmingly 
uponher. ‘‘I’msure that he doesn’t mean 
to be rude.” 

“‘There can be no question of rudeness 
between a Bingham and a Henderson,” 
retorted Marvin, his nose in the air. 

“Nor of impertinence,’’ added Hiram 
blandly, although his eyes flashed. He 
turned his back to Cullen and addressed 
himself exclusively to Miss Henderson. 
“Jolly dance, isn’t it? It’s amazing how 
girlschange. I haven’t seen that little imp 
Alicia’’—it was thus he spoke of the débu- 
tante—“‘for five years, and then she was 
an awkward kid who blushed and put her 
finger in her mouth every time she was 
looked at; but now’’—he eyed her crit- 
ically as she walked down the ballroom 
““T shouldn’t be surprised if she became a 
beauty and a belle.” 


“CHE is a dear girl.””, Miss Henderson 
alsoignored her cousin, who glowered 
at them a moment before he turned on his 
heel and went away. ‘You must excuse 
Marvin,” she began in a voice that trem- 
bled a bit; she was so angry at Marvin! 
‘“‘Never mind Marvin!”’ he begged. “I 
know Marvin Cullen better than you do. 
We won't talk of him. As long as you are 
willing to be friends with me | don’t care a 
spiced cherry for Cousin Marvin.” The 
smile disappeared from his face as he said 
more soberly: “ Youare willing, aren’t you ? 
You won't refuse to speak to me just be- 
cause our fathers haven’t any more sense 
than to quarrel? You don't know what 
that experience at Pontarlier has meant to 
me. Why, I’ve thought of it ever since, day 
and night! I dream about it.” 

“So do I,” she admitted in a whisper; 
and then she realized what she had said 
and a delicious color crept up into her soft 
hair. ‘‘ | meanthat 1 keep thinking of what 
might have happened if you hadn't been 
there.”’ She felt that she had not improved 
matters much, and stopped in pretty con- 
fusion. 

“That is what I meant,” he said gravely, 
although his eyes twinkled—‘“‘if you hadn't 
been there.”’ He became conscious that 
Marvin was bearing down upon them like 
a battleship ready for immediate action, 
and he added hurriedly: ‘* Will you dance 
this with me? You have never danced 
with me.” 








Then she raised her eyes to glance care- 
lessly across the room, and she saw HIM. 

At that instant two hearts in the Van Alystine ballroom 
stopped beating and then began again with a mad tumultu- 
ousness that threatened to choke two young people. And 
while their glances held each other some one— Hiram wanted 
to find that some one later and express his personal thanks— 
drew Marvin away, and Hiram, his eyes still holding Judith’s, 
walked across the floor as though he had been magnetized. 

“At last!’’ He held her hand as though he never meant 
to let it go. 

“Yes.’’ She smiled and tried to speak as usual, but it was 
dificult while her heart was beating furiously and he held 
her hand as if it were a priceless treasure. ‘‘I wondered if 
I should ever see you “gain.” 
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She hesitated, but in the end she let him 
draw her hand masterfully under his arm 
and carry her away under Cousin Marvin's 
very nose. It was a new sensation to dance with the son 
of her father’s bitterest enemy, and, much as she enjoyed 
it, for he danced well, she was conscious of a feeling of great 
relief that her father did not attend cotillons. 


ARVIN CULLEN, standing against the wall and imper- 

sonating a black and angry cloud, reminded her every 
time she whirled by him that the relations between the 
Hendersons and the Binghams were several degrees worse 
than unpleasant. The last note of thedance had not sounded, 
the whistle of the cotillon leader had scarcely died away, 
before Marvin was at her elbow. ‘“Judith,”’ he said coldly, 
“the car is here. Will you come home?” 














































































































She looked at him in surprise. It was not late, but there 
was something in his manner that told her it would be wise 
to follow his suggestion. ‘If you wish to go of course Iam 
ready,” she said as pleasantly as she coed 

“I wish to go.” 

There was a determination about him, a lack of considera- 
tion for Judith’s wishes that made Hiram’s fingers tingle to 
getathim. He had often had that feeling when with Marvin 
Cullen, but never stronger than tonight. He controlled him- 
self, however, and Judith showed that she understood and 
was grateful for his forbearance. 

She held out her hand. ‘‘Then I must say good-night, 
Mr. Bingham. I hope to see you again very soon.’’ She 
glanced defiantly at her glowering cousin. ‘‘Oh!’’ she 
remembered with a little laugh, ‘“‘I think I have something 
that belongs to you. Will you come and get it?”’ 

“Judith!” cried her cousin. The idea of a son of Hiram 
Bingham presenting himself at the door of Horatio Henderson 
and expecting to see the daughter of Horatio Henderson was 
appalling. 

“T will come with pleasure, Miss Henderson,” Hiram told 
her, calmly ignoring Marvin’s emotion, ‘‘and I hope to see 
you again very soon.” 


Vv 


UDITH refused to talk to Marvinas the car carried them 
J swiftly homeward. She sat in her corner, her lips pressed 
tightly together to keep from saying words that she knew 
were better left unsaid. She had told no one of her experience 
on the night train from Lausanne to Paris which had made 
Hiram Bingham, 2d, known to her. She had meant to tell 
her father the moment she saw him, but when she reached 
the Bristol she had found him much disturbed over a mes- 
sage which he had just received and which necessitated a 
complete change in their plans. Then had come the hurry 
and bustle of their crossing to London, where, as she had told 
Hiram, her father was too occupied with business to go about 
with her, and she was left alone to visit the sights or sit in 
the park and dream of her adventure; and after she had 
dreamed and wondered it was difficult for her to tell any one. 
Perhaps it was stupid of her, but she had never connected 
the Mr. Bingham who had been so kind and thoughtful at 
Pontarlier with the Bingham Jam and Conserve Factory in 
Waloo; and now that she knew that he and the son of her 
father’s enemy were one and the same man, she was con- 
scious not of a feeling of anger and shame that she had been 
friendly to him, but rather of one of sorrow for her father 
that his hot temper had deprived him of the friendship of a 
man so altogether charming as young Bingham. A smile 
played about her lipsand her eyes softened as she remembered 
just how charming he was. 

Marvin saw her face soften and misread the reason. He 
put out his hand to take hers, but she drew her fingers away 
quickly and shrank farther back in her corner. It was very 
aggravating for Marvin to sit silent beside her. His temper 
was of a most inflammable variety, and it began to shrivel 
around the edges as they rolled along and Judith refused to 
talk to him. By the time the limousine drew up before 
Henderson's large and rather ornate mansion Marvin was 
very angry indeed. 

Judith would have gone directly upstairs without more 
than a cold “ Good-night,”’ but he stopped her. 

“‘Aren’t you going in to speak to your father?’’ he asked 
sullenly. ; 

She stopped, one satin-shod foot on thestep. She always 
said good-night to her father when she came home from a 
dance, for Henderson was something of a night bird and 
liked to browse about his library until late. But tonight 
Judith sensed that an interview between the three of them 
was something to be avoided. She recognized danger signals 
in Marvin’s smoldering eyes and shook her head. ‘I’m tired. 
I'll go right up. You say good-night to him for me,”’ and 
she went on, trailing her soft blue skirts after her. 

Marvin watched her until she reached the upper landing; 
then he muttered a curse and went to find his uncle. 


ORATIO HENDERSON was in his library, a large 
room, long and wide and high. The bookcases, which 
ran almost to the ceiling, were Gothic in line and carved orna- 
ment, and the many colored bindings of the books made the 
cases look not unlike the old, stained-glass windows of a 
cathedral. The tables and chairs were of old oak and also 
Gothic in design, as was the quaint hood above the huge fire- 
place where a couple of birch logs smoldered. The Saraband 
rugs on the floor gave the color note to the room, forthe rich 
red background -was repeated in the chair coverings, in the 
cushions in the deep window seats, and in the hangings. 

Henderson was not a large man, and, crouched down as he 
was tonight in a big easy-chair beside the drop-light, he 
looked only half as large as he did upon his feet. He had a 
high forehead which ran clear over the topof his head and was 
bounded by scanty gray hair. His eyes and his thin lips 
warned the wise that he was not a comfortable man to argue 
with. His hands, too, showed a nervous, irascible tempera- 
ment. Hehad been smoking, but his interest in the book he 
was reading was so great that he had allowed his cigar to go 
out. The volume he held was a small one, covered with 
brocaded white velvet and fastened with a golden clasp, and 
as he held it under the bright light the illuminated pages 
sparkled as if they were set with precious stones. 

““Hullo, Marvin!’’ Henderson looked up as his nephew 
stalked in and threw his hat and coat ona chair. ‘‘See here; 
I've found a treasure!’’ He held the open book toward him. 
“‘A cook book, if you can call such a gorgeous specimen of 
Fifteenth Century illumination a cook book. It belonged to 
the Medici family. See the coat-of-arms”; and he showed it 
set in the white velvet. ‘‘My Italian isn’t of the best and 
this decorated stuff is hard to read, but there is enough 
material here to keep the Henderson factory 
busy for the next twenty years.” Then, realiz- 
ing all at once that his daughter should be with 
his nephew, ‘‘ Where is Judith?” he asked. 

““She went up to bed. She asked me to say 
good-night to you for her.’” Marvin was still 
sullen. 

“Why didn’t she come in and say it herself ?”’ 
Henderson was sensitive to impressions, and he 
was conscious of a tension that disturbed the 
peaceful atmosphere of the room. ‘What is it, 
Marvin? Is there anything the matter with 
Judith?’’ He laid the book down and rose; 
and now you could see that there was an air of 
authority about him, although he was slightly 
below medium height. 

In contrast to his uncle Marvin appeared 
insignificant in spite of his extra height. He 
was just a blond young man without any 
distinguishing feature except his eyes, which 
were small and set rather far apart and seldom 
met yours squarely. ‘Oh, there isn’t anything 
the matter with Judy,”’ he answered. ‘‘I wish 
she wasn’t so stubborn,” he sighed. ‘Uncle 








“*Oh, Daddy! 
Don’t Let 
Us Quarrel 
Over 
Anybody or 
Anything’ ”’ 














Horry ’’—he stepped forward and put his hands on the table 
and looked across at Henderson—‘‘ some one has introduced 
Judith to Hiram Bingham!” 

‘“‘Well?’’ Henderson said curtly. 

“And the first thing you know she will be wanting to 
marry him,’’ Marvin went on childishly. 

Henderson snorted contemptuously. ‘‘Marry old Hi 
Bingham! Judith has some sense, I hope.” 

“Tt isn’t old Hi Bingham; it’s young Hi Bingham.”’ 

Henderson drew in his breath with a sharp, hissing sound 
and brought his teeth together with a snap. “Marry him? 
No danger !”’ he snarled. 

“She'll runaway with him!’’ Marvin prophesied gloomily. 
““You know Judith! When she once gets an idea in her head 
she’ll go through fire and water before she'll give it up. And 
I could see that she’s mightily taken with this Bingham. I 
suppose she thinks it is romantic to fall in love with the son 
of your enemy. She looks upon herself as a Juliet,’”’ sneer- 
ingly. ‘I hope you’ll put your foot down at once, before it 
is too late, and forbid her to have anything to do with him.”’ 

Henderson’s face twisted with the fierce anger that swept 
over him. All trace of the dreamy student who had reveled 
in the beauties of the Medici book disappeared, and in his 
place was a man who had lost his temper and might be in 
danger of losing more than that. He crossed the room and 
rang the bell. He did not answer his nephew, but stood 
viciously chewing an unlighted cigar until the butler came. 
‘Tell Miss Henderson to come here at once!’’ he ordered. 


fmm there was silence until the patter of Judith’s feet 
was heard on the polished floor of the hall. She had 
taken off her evening gown and wore a loose robe of blue 
crépe. She had thrown it over her shoulders when Bunston 
brought her father’s message, and was still tying the ribbons 
as she came in. She knew at once why she had been sent 
for—that Marvin had told his story; and at first she had 
been inclined to send back word that she could not come. 
But that would only have postponed an unpleasant inter- 
view. No, they might as well come toan understanding first 
as last. Her face was as determined as her father’s when she 
came in, but as she glanced past him to let Marvin feel the 
contempt that she had for telltales she saw the old book 
which Henderson had left on the table. 

“Why! wheredid that come from?” she asked insurprise, 
and took it in her hands as if it belonged there. 

‘‘Never mind that,” her father began rather impatiently. 

“But I must mind it,” she insisted. ‘‘How did it get here?’’ 

Henderson shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I was lonely after 
you and Marvin had gone, and roamed over the house in my 
usual fashion. I went into your room and this book was 
on your dressing-table. It interested me, and I brought it 
down to look at it more carefully. Where did you get it?”’ 

She was not prepared to tell him where nor how she had 
obtained it, and she blamed her carelessness in leaving it 
about as she answered vaguely, ‘‘In Europe—in France.”’ 

“T wish to lookat it again and hear where you picked it up. 
Just at present we won't talk about books, but about young 
Hiram Bingham. Marvin says " 

“Marvin!” she interrupted with scorn. 

“Yes, Marvin! Where did you meet this young Bingham ? 
Who introduced you?” he demanded peremptorily. 

She was silent. She resented his manner of questioning 
her, and in his present stormy frame of mind she could not 
tell him of her experience on the night express to Paris, 
which might have been so disagreeable but for the presence 
of a man as thoughtful and chivalrous as young Bingham. 
She would not tell Marvin anyway; it was none of his 
business. So she kept her lips tightly closed while her father 
stormed and threatened, and Marvin looked as if he would 
like to storm and threaten too. 

At last Henderson had to stop for lack of breath. ‘‘ You 
understand,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘that I forbid you to have 
any communication with this Bingham.” 








“**Morning,”’ Muttered Old Bingham, Never Lifting His Eyes From the Page” 
(Page 16) 








“T understand that you are acting very unreasonably and 
foolishly,” she answered coldly; ‘‘and I understand that 
I have Marvin to thank for this tirade.’ 

“I—I ” sputtered Marvin, but his uncle interrupted 
him. : 

“Yes, you have Marvin to thank, and I hope you will 
have the grace to doit. You may go to bed now, and I trust 
that morning will find you ina more dutiful frame of mind.” 

She did not move fora moment. Never in all her life had 
she left her father in anger, and she could not do it now. 
In spite of the feeling of injustice that surged over her she 
had to touch his forehead with her lips. ‘‘ Don’t forget that 
I am a woman, Father,” she murmured. ‘I am not a child 
to be coerced or threatened.” She did not speak to Marvin 
as she passed out. 

“Well, upon my word!’’ muttered Mr. Henderson, staring 
at the door as it closed behind his daughter. “I’d give a 
thousand dollars if she had never met this Bingham.” 

“T’d give two thousand.’’ Marvin doubled the sum with 
ominous gloom. 

Henderson patted his shoulder. ‘‘You have nothing to 
regret, Marvin. You have only done your duty, and if 
Judith does hers as well we have nothing to fear. We must 
keep her amused, give her something to think of besides 
this Bingham. I have a mind to take her West. We might 
goonto Japan. By George! I’ll take her away and she will 
forget him.’’ He was quite satisfied with this solution of the 
problem, and, having solved it, he looked about for the 
Medici volume. ‘‘Did she take that cook book with her?” 
He hesitated as if he had a mind to send after it, and-picked 
up a paper from the table, a leaf torn from some one’s note- 
book. There was something written*on one side and he 
made out the words slowly, for they were badly blurred. 
‘“‘Raisiné de France? What's that? ‘King’s Jam?’” His 
frown was lost in a smile that increased in size as he went 
on: ‘“* Two pounds of ripe grapes; one cup of water; boil to 
a pulp—free from seeds and—skins. Put through sieve and 
add two pounds of ripe pears, peeled and sliced. Reduce 
one-half by boiling. Sweeten to taste and bottle. Place 
bottles in oven overnight.’’’ His voice had risen as he read 
until now it was a delighted shriek. ‘‘Marvin,”’ he shouted, 
““do you know what this is? By the Lord Harry, I believe 
it is our new fall jam!” 





VI 


"tae Bingham residence was about half a mile from 
Henderson’s on the same avenue, but farther out, so that 
every time Hiram Bingham went to his factory he had to 
pass the home of his hated rival or make a long detour. He 
was too much a man of his age to do the latter and waste 
time unnecessarily, and if he had to pass Horatio Henderson’s 
he could show his contempt for it by looking the other way. 
The two houses were almost exactly alike, as they had been 
built about the same time, twenty-five years ago, when their 
partnership was a matter of pleasure and pride to the two 
men. The original furnishings of the Bingham residence— 
chosen by Mrs. Bingham as far as the decorator brought 
from New York would let her choose—had been selected ata 
time when hardwood floors were beginning to be considered 
more sanitary and as desirable as flowered carpets, and when 
people were learning to admire rather than to sneer at old 
mahogany. The big, square rooms were really not unat- 
tractive in their old furnishings; indeed they had a dignity 
that was restful and pleasing. 

“We will have it all changed from attic to cellar when the 
boy brings his wife home,’’ Bingham had said ever since 
Hiram went to college. He wanted Hiram to marry early. 
He himself had married when he was a year younger than 
his son, but then he had not gone to Yale, nor traveled 
around the world in search of jam novelties, before he began 
his real business career and assumed domestic responsibilities. 

The two men always breakfasted together, and after 
breakfast they went to the factory, and it did Bingham’s old 
heart good and sadly distracted his attention from his work 
to see Hiram, 2d, at the desk beyond him. He almost had 
it in his heart to pity Horatio Henderson because he had 
only a daughter and would never know the joy of consulting 
with his own son about jams and preserves. 


N THE morning after the Van Alystine dance Hiram 

was a little late, and when he came into the dining- 
room, as fresh as sleep, a bath and a shave could make a 
man, his father was half through his grapefruit, with the 
newspaper propped in front of him by the sugar-bowl. 

“Morning,” muttered old Bingham, never lifting his eyes 
from the page. 

“Good-morning,” his son responded blithely. 
near wakening you when I came in last night.” 

“What did you want to tell me?”’ 

“You haven’t any idea yet for the fall jam, the thirty- 
first?’’ Hiram answered one question with another. 

Bingham pushed away his newspaper. ‘‘ Not an idea! 
You might think those men in the laboratory were machines 
instead of human beings. You ought to have something to 
offer. I’ll bet I couldn't go around the world without getting 
all kinds of ideas for jam.”’ 

“No more could I,”’ smiled Hiram. ‘‘I had one last night. 
It struck me all of a sudden, and if we can put it up so that 
it is half as good as it was in France it will be a ‘corker.’ I 
don’t know why I didn’t think of it before, for the moment 
I tasted it I said to myself, ‘Here is something for Bingham’s 
Jam and Conserve Factory!’”’ 

“The deuce you did!’’ Bingham allowed his cereal to cool 
while he offered a little incense of admiration before his son. 
“Well, what is it?’ 

“Tt’s ‘Raisiné de France.’ Oh, I know that won’t do 
for the general trade,” as his father snorted at the name. 
‘We'll call it ‘King’s Jam’ because it was composed in honor 
of old Louis XV. How is that for advertising 
stuff? It’s really the best ever, made of grapes 
and pears. Good? It’sdelicious! Every taste 
makes a man want more.”’ 

“Stop a minute and write that down,”’ 
ordered his father witha grin. ‘‘And give it to 
Waters when you get tothe office. Perhaps he 
can use it in his advance notices. Now goon 
and tell me about this raisin stuff. Where did 
you find it?”’ 

Hiram colored as he remembered how and 
where he had found “‘ Raisiné de France’’; but 
he told how he had eaten it at a little hotel in 
a small French town near the Swiss frontier, 
and how the woman who made it had assured 
him that she had never given the formula to 
a living soul, that it had been a secret in her 
family ever since an ancestor had combined 
pears and grapes in a novel conserve to please 
the satiated appetite of the French King. He 
had persuaded Mada e to part with it for a 
consideration and—there you were. 


“T came 
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A Cut-Out Circus 
- for the Children 


Part V—The Side Show: By C. Durand Chapman 


O MAKE the stage cut out two sections and mount on heavy paper or on cardboard. Cut 
ae in floor where indicated. Bend on dotted lines and paste number 2 to number 1. 
The stage will now look like the little outline drawing of finished stage shown on the right. 








NUMBER 1. PASTE NUMBER 2 ALONG THIS STRIP 





base on heavy paper for tight-rope performers, bend on dotted line and hang on tight rope. 





UT platform and tight-rope posts from stiff cardboard, sizes indicated. Set up posts in 
platform, stretch a string tight over tops and fasten in the notches. Maunt balance 








—_. NUMBER 2._ BEND DOWN O 








Two posts like this for tightrope 








az 6 inches 
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ET the stage on the platform in space 
indicated by dotted lines. 


HE Fat Lady, the Giant, the Chinese Twins, General Tom Thumb and Wedding 
Party, the Quartet of Minstrels, the Trumpeter and the Bass Drum Man, also 
the Snake Charmer and the Boa Constrictor —all are exhibited on the stage, one 
after the other, in many combinations. The Showman stands down in front and 
announces each act. When you exhibit the Minstrels, if you have a phonograph, it 
could play ragtime or sing funnysongs or makeaspeech. Cut slits in the dumb-bell 
and the big weight. Atlas, the strong man, holds up the big dumb-bell, the 1000-lb. 
weight and then the big world. Cut slits in the world for his hands at the bottom, 
and the slit at the top is for any of the other performers. The Clown can stand on 
his head up there. The strip with fine slits in it is for Atlas to hold on his hands, 
and the Clown stands on his hands on that, or on one foot, as you please. The Dog 
and the Cat may take turns on the trapeze. Cut slits in the trapeze bar, and put the 
hands or feet of the acrobats in the slits. There are many more combinations. The 
Fat Woman might stand on top of the world and Atlas hold it allup. This can be done 
by pasting a short flap on back of globe to extend over back of Atlas; also an extra flap 
on Fat Woman to extend over back of globe, and an extra thickness on flap of Atlas. 
(Page 18) 
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By Samuel Flop 


DECORATION 


HE American stomach is a generally condemned 

organ. Wetend to hold it criminally responsible 

for all our lesser ills. Nearly half of all medical 
advertising is aimed at the stomach. As a matter of 
fact our digestion is as sound as any of our functions. 
The trouble isn’t with our stomachs. It is with our 
heads. We lack commonsense about our processes of 
nourishment. Nine-tenths of the digestive disorders 
which lead to the doctor’s office or to the hospital are 
not only preventable and avoidable, but, medically 
speaking, they are inexcusable. In other words almost 
all of our troubles of this sort are due to our ownstupidity. 

‘The average man,’’ says a noted authority, ‘never 
considers his stomach until it fairly yells for help.” 

Now the human stomach is a bag, equipped with 
nerves and supplied with gastric juice which serves to 
digest food. It is not an absolutely essential portion of 
theanatomy. People get on very well and comfortably 
with half a stomach or a third, or even a fourth; and, at 
a pinch, may live without any at all, the small intestine 
making shift to do the work of digestion. But normally 
the stomach is there to receive food, digest it, extract 
from it the energy necessary for the running of the human 
machine, and pass the residue on to the intestines for 
disposal. The processes are highly intricate in detail, 
and, in some phases, still mysterious (nobody can tell, for 
example, why the stomach doesn’t digest and destroy 
itself); but, in normal conditions, they are carried on so 
capably and quietly that the body is no more aware of 
them than of the circulation of the blood. When we 
become conscious of our digestion it is because something 
is wrong with it. 


Mind What Your Stomach Tells You About Food 


VERY stomach has its little eccentricities and inhibi- 

tions. This one says: “I cannot digest salt fish.’’ 
Another warns: ‘‘ Don’t give me preserved strawberries, 
for I won’t have them.” A third ordains: “Anything 
but honey.’’ Or bananas. Or smoked meat. And so 
on. There is but one rule to cover all these cases: Mind 
what your stomach tells you; it knows best. 

In a broad general sense it may be said that we 
pamper ourselves too much in the matter of food. Over- 
refinement is a prevalent fault. We eat too much deli- 
cately prepared and highly seasoned food and too little 
coarse and simple food. Processes of preparation some- 
times devitalize our viands. Certain nourishing qualities 
are polished out of the shining white rice which we get 
exclusively. Our oatmeals are refined down to a point 
where only half of their value is left. And the white 
flour which is so generally used lacks certain essential 
attributes. Whole-wheat bread is given only medicinally 
nowadays, yet whole-wheat flour is the natural flour, and 
if it were in common use a majority of those who now 
depend upon laxatives to aid their digestive processes 
could cast away those noxious drugs. 

The same is true of uncooked fruits and vegetables. 
A considerable portion of the virtue of our vegetable 
foods goes up the kitchen chimney. 

How many people come back from a vacation in the 
wilds feeling as if they had acquired a brand-new diges- 
tion and talking enthusiastically about the tonic effect of 
mountain or forest air! Doubtless the air helped in the 
matter of general condition. But as people don’t feed 
on the atmosphere to any great extent it hasn’t much 
immediate effect upon the stomach. What reconstitutes 
the camper’s interior is the fact that he eats plain food, 
simply prepared, and gets exercise enough to make him 
digest properly. 

It may sound like heresy, but it is a fact that it 
doesn't really matter greatly what we eat—in conditions 
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of sound health, that is. Some food is better than others, 
but most of it is pretty good. The healthy stomach is 
willing and able to take care of any reasonable article 
which is sent down to it. Only when it is impaired does 
the owner need to give much thought to diet. In fact, 
to be continually worrying over the stomach, to exclude 
this article of food lest it be indigestible, and to eschew 
that because it might ‘‘disagree,” to be continually nar- 
rowing down the appetite—all this worries the stomach 
and makes it unhappy. 


Fair Play for the Stomach 


A that the normal stomach asks of its owner is 
reasonable consideration. With all its workmanlike 
sturdiness, its ability to do its own job without fuss or 
trouble, its endurance of stress and pain, it is never- 
theless quite sensitive, nervously. It hates td be hurried 
or harassed. Since we are a hurrying and worrying nation 
it suffers no small martyrdom from our National sins 
of conduct. Bolting of food is one of the unfairest im- 
positions which it suffers, and it naturally murmurs 
against it. But because the protest is not emphatic 
the hurried business man or woman continues to break- 
fast, lunch and dine with the single-minded purpose of 
getting the thing done and over with as soon as possible 
and then blames an unkind Providence when, after some 
years of this sort of coal-heaving into the human interior, 
dyspepsia develops. 

Perhaps in this rapid-fire process a too great quantity 
of food is taken, and we become a nation of overeaters, 
as sO many critics claim. Doubtless, however, the 
stomach would take care of the quantity if reasonable 
time were given it. 

And eating less is by no means the necessarily logical 
treatment for impaired digestion. I have seen some 
sturdy specimens of the race pretty thoroughly ruined 
by the starvation treatment of certain sanitariums. On 
the other hand I know a successful practitioner who has 
cured many obstinate cases of dyspepsia by feeding five 
or six meals a day instead of three; never allowing the 
stomach to be hurried or overloaded, however. 

Many women eat less than they need and for that 
reason are more liable to constipation than men. A little 
more than is actually needed for the nourishment of the 
body is the proper amount to be taken, as the intestines 
are thus kept regularly to their work. 

A specialist of wide experience and a somewhat un- 
conventional habit of thought suggests the following 
rules to be framed and hung in every dining-room: 





| Eat what you want, and all you want of it, but not more. 
| Don’t eat when you’re not hungry just because it’s meal- 
| time. 

| 

| 

| 


Take your time over it. 
Remember that enjoyment of food is the best of known 
digestives. 


What is Indigestion? 


OST familiar to the physician of all forms of com- 

plaint is this; ‘‘Doctor, my digestion is bad.”’ In 
perhaps half the instances the reverse is true. The 
patient’s digestion is not bad; it is good. In fact it is 
too good. Overefficiency is what causes the difficulty. 
The stomach, stimulated into overwork, produces too 
great a flow of gastric juice, and a condition of hyper- 
acidity results, causing the familiar ‘‘sour stomach,” 
with uneasiness, fullness, and sometimes pain. It may 
arise from causes not connected with food, such as 
overindulgence in smoking or alcohol, or continued 
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nervousness. In the early stages it is readily corrected 
by adjustment of habit and diet, and by rest, particu- 
larly after eating. Once fixed it is ugly and obstinate. 
But the stomach always gives warning of its onset, and 
the man who allows himself to fall into this condition 
has only himself to blame for it. 

One absolutely and universally indigestible thing there 
is. All authorities agree upon this. It is worry. No 
stomach can do anything with it. The stomach is 
simply incapacitated from doing its work properly when 
the mind is harassed. Far more digestions are ruined 
by mental than by physical causes. 

“Hurry and worry are the twincurses of the twentieth- 
century stomach,” one physician put the matter. ‘* And 
worry is the worse of the two. Give me a man who has 
systematically lived on the poorest and most indigestible 
food, but has eaten it with a mind free of taint, and [ll 
take his case with far more confidence than that of the 
most carefully nurtured person who regularly brings a 
harassed spirit to the dinner-table. There is a good deal 
of truth in Stevenson’s picturesque reference to the 
dining-room as the battlefield upon which most of our 
ancestors have left their bones; but it wasn’t the flesh 
that they ate, but the spirit in which they ate it that 
killed them before their time. The most difficult lesson I 
have to teach my patients is that the stomach isa highly 
imaginative piece of mechanism; largely governed by the 
mind. Under the wrong nervous stimulus it will either 
quit work entirely or race like the lifted screw of an ocean 
liner. But the typical patient declines to be impressed 
by this, and demands drugs and treatments and training 
to do the work which his own mind could do with a little 
determined effort.” 


What Ailed This Particular Woman 


CCASIONALLY the physician's efforts to cure by 

direct methods are successful, with keenly intelligent 
subjects, as in the following case: To a practitioner 
distinguished by his abundant commonsense (perhaps 
the most valuable quality, by-the-way, that a specialist 
in digestive disorders can possess) Came a business woman 
holding an important and high-salaried position, with 
the complaint that her stomach had gone back on her, 
and that unless something were done for her promptly 
she would have to resign her place. 

‘“My nerves are all shaky,” she said, ‘and in the 
afternoons I don’t seem to have any energy at all. I 
carry a load on my stomach that goes all the way up to 
my throat.” 

‘‘What time do you lunch?” asked the physician, 
“and where?”’ 

‘* About one,” she answered, and named a well-known 
midtown restaurant. 

‘Pretty regular about it?’’ 

““Yes. And I'm very careful about what I eat. Plain 
food is my rule. A little rare roast 

‘‘Pardon me,” interrupted the doctor; 
what you ate.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t drink anything but water. 

»» 


“T didn’t ask 


Tea, I used 


to take — 
‘“*Nor did I ask what you drank,’’ continued the 
other. 


‘*But you wanted to know about my lunch.” 
‘*Exactly. And I still want to know. Do you lunch 
alone?”’ 
‘*No, I’m too busy.” 
‘‘Then you go out with your business associates?” 
““Usually.”’ 
“And talk business while you eat?” 
**Of course.”’ 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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The Girl at 203 







How She Got a Prominent Engagement in New York | 





OHN REYNOLDS lighted a match, 
looked at the keys on his key ring, 
chose the one least familiar and 
tried itin the latch. The door swung 
open as though it had not been used 
for months, and the man stepped 
from the rainy, outdoor world into 
a foyer hall lighted only by a wan 
glow from the street, 

The visitor evidently knew the 
house well, for he laid his hat and 
coat on a table without making a 
light, and unhesitatingly found the 
stairway that climbed from a dim 
corner into deeper gloom. On the first floor he glanced 
through open doors into the drawing-room. It had been a 
place of soft-shaded lights and flowers and music and gayety 
on that far-away night before the Larrabees sailed for 
Europe; but it was eerie and lonely now, and the musty, 
lifeless air told of a house long closed. 

Reynolds hurried on up the second flight of stairs, his step 
hushed in the thick carpet, turned into a large room above 
the drawing-room, touched an electric button and flooded 
the room with light, and hastily flung up a window, letting 
in a gust of fresh, wet air. Then he dropped into a chair and 
looked about him. 

The room was a library. Tall bookcases rose almost to 
the ceiling on all four walls, and the friendly faces of thou- 
sands of volumes smiled at him from the shelves. He gave 
them smile for smile. Larrabee’s library had always been a 
joy to him. All that he loved best in literature was there 
in unobtrusively perfect setting. 

“The library isn’t half bad, even when Molly has done 
her housewifely worst to it,’” Larrabee had said, as he handed 
his friend a latchkey. ‘‘Come up and use it whenever you 
feel like it, old man.” 

That had been in May. Now Thanksgiving was in the 
offing. Reynolds lighted a cigar and reviewed the summer; 
rather a failure so far as he was concerned: much work and 
little play. Town had been hot. Week-ends had been tire- 
some. The new chef at the club wasa duffer, and things had 
not gone well in a business way. Hartman was probably 
looking for him at this very instant in order to pour a tale 
of business woe into his ears. It had been a premonition 
of Hartman’s advent that had driven him from the club; 
and, pondering over a safe retreat, he had remembered the 
Larrabee latchkey and his friends on the library shelves. 




















OW that he had followed his impulse he wondered that 

he had not come before. A fellow could rest here. No 
one could find him to tell him either bad news or good. 
Even the telephone was probably cut off. He reached over, 
lifted the receiver from its hook, and smiled contentedly 
. When no answer came. 

Hugging his sense of immunity, he roseand moved, brows- 
ing, along the crowded shelves, taking down a book here and 
there, his cigar between his teeth, his soul at peace. A rare 
edition of ‘The Faérie Queene” caught his eye, and, a book 
collector himself, he handled it appreciatively, dipping into 
it for love of the verse as well as of the edition: 

No other noise nor people’s troublous cryes 

As still are wont to annoy the walled towne 

Might there be heard, but Careless Quiet lyes 

Wrapt in eternall silence 





he read lazily; but he did not finish the line, for, even as he 
read, the ‘‘careless quiet” of the house was shattered by a 
woman’s scream. 

Reynolds whirled toward the hall door, incredulous amaze- 
ment in every line of his face. He could have sworn that 
the sound had come through that door; and yet, of course, 
the thing was impossible. There was no one in the house 
except himself, 

The noise must have come in from outside. He went to 
the open window and looked up and down the street. There 
Was no one within sight save a messenger boy who whistled 
his way through the rain and gave no sign of having heard 
anything disturbing. 

Reynolds closed the window, lighted the reading-lamp on 
the table, settled into an armchair and opened his book 
once more: 

Wrapt in eternall silence, far from Enimyes! 


But the silence of the house was not “eternall.” Into it 
crept the sound of a voice, a voice that flowed on in unin- 
telligible words, but, though faint and muffled, was passion- 
ately insistent. The voice, like the scream, was a woman’s; 
and its owner was in the house! There was no doubt about 
that. A book lover even in panic, Reynolds laid his precious 
volume carefully on the table before he rose and stood breath- 
lessly listening. The voice rose and fell, breaking now and 
then intoa little wail, but he could not distinguish the words. 


AUTIOUSLY,, noiselessly, he stole toward the door and 

out into the hall. The voice came from the floor above 
and, apparently, through a closed door, for even at the foot 
of the stairs the man could not hear distinctly what it was 
saying, though he could understand an occasional word. 
He crept up to the first landing and stood there in the dense 
shadow, every sense alert. He could hear more now, A 
woman was pleading with some one, pleading frantically, 
desperately. 

Reynolds’s heart contracted painfully as he heard the 
terror in her voice. It was a curious voice, low, rich, pecul- 
iarly gripping, with an odd, throaty note in it that might be 
the effect of fright. It was a young voice, too, for all the 
passion and pain init. The listener was sure of that. There 
was a girl behind the closed door, a young girl in desperate 
trouble, and there was a man with her. Reynolds could not 
hear his voice, but he evidently spoke, for the girl answered 
some One, fought against some purpose that was being 
disclosed to her. 

“Not that! Not that!’’ she begged after an ominous 
silence. “Oh, Denny, not that! It would be murder. He’s 
helpless, and there are three of you. It’s a coward’s trick. 
Give hima chance. Wait! Oh, Denny, make them wait! 
I won’t have it, I say! You shall not!” 

There was a wild exclamation, the sound of a chair or table 
overturned, a stifled scream, the thud ofa falling body. 





By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ BELINDA” STORIES, ETC. 


The man onthe stairway made one hasty movement toward 
the door behind which tragedy lurked, thought better of it, 
took a swift, mental survey of the situation, and bolted 
Precipitately downstairs. Even as he ran he was guiltily 
conscious that he was not living up to the standards of a 
real American romantic hero; but he had no revolver, and 
she had said, “There are three of you,” and only in fiction 
can one unarmed American of quiet tastes and sedentary 
habits rescue a maiden from three living arsenals bent on 
murder. No, this was clearly a case for the police. They 
were large and Irish and well armed and paid for reasoning 
with murderers. 

On the front steps he halted. If he went in search of a 
policeman it was possible that the gang might escape during 
his absence, and there would be no way of following or trac- 
ingthem. Ashe hesitated, debating the question, the mes- 
senger boy who had gone whistling by the house half an hour 
before came whistling back. Reynolds stopped him. 

“Here's a dollar for you if you'll bring me a policeman in 
a hurry. Tell him there's something crooked going on—on 
the top floor of Number 203—and that he’d better bring an 
extra man ortwo. I'll wait in the areaway across the street. 
Don’t talk to any one but the policeman.” 

“Well, for the love of Mike!’’ The boy was enthusiastic, 
delighted. He took one rapturous look at the house where 
things were happening, and demolished the traditions of his 
class by running from Broadway like a deer. 


gm minutes passed—long minutes. Reynolds’s heart 
was thumping and his throat was dry with excitement. 
Across the street from him Number 203 presented a dark and 
stolid front to the night; but behind that non-committal 
front what washappening? Whathad happened? He moist- 
ened his lips with his tongue and looked impatiently toward 
Broadway. Three bulky forms swung around the corner 
with a smaller one at their heels, and he drew a sharp 
breath of relief as they came padding heavily but rapidly 
toward him. 

He met them onthe steps of Number 203 and gave them 
the facts as briefly as possible. 

“If you’ve an extra revolver I'll go in with you,”’ he said. 
He was quite cool now. 

One of the policemen handed him an automatic. ‘ You 
might show us the way, seeing as you know the house,”’ he 
whispered. ‘Skidoo, Kid! This ain’t going to be any place 
for boys.” 

_ Reynolds opened the door and the three men followed him 
into the hall and up the stairs. Everything was quiet; not 
a sound except the heavy breathing of the men as they 
climbed, On the fourth-floor landing Reynolds stopped and 
pointed at thedoor behind which the drama had been enacted. 

One of the policemen put first his eye and then his ear 
against the keyhole, but straightened up with a shake of the 
head. The other men stepped to his side. He turned the 
door knob, and with drawn revolvers the four burst into a 
dark and silent room. With a quick movement Reynolds 
found the electric switch and touched it. The flash of light 
showed a room in perfect order. There was not a sign of 
disturbance. Nota chair was out of place. Mattress and 
pillows were carefully covered from the dust which lay 
thickly on bureau and table. 


EY NOLDS stared about him in helpless amazement and 
turned to confront three glowering Irishmen. 

“Well, I’ll—be~kicked !”’ he said feebly. 

“If this is your idea of a joke ”* began one of the men, 
but stopped at the sight of Reynolds’s bewildered face. ‘‘It 
could be that you’re not well, lad,” he said indulgently. 

“But I[am—andI heard it all; I swear I heardit. Icame 
up and stood out there in the dark corner of the landing.” 

One of the policemen went across the room and examined 
the windows. They were locked on the inside. “I'll have 
a look at the scuttle,’’ he said. He found it locked. “And 
ye watched the front door ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Reynolds. 

“Go down to the kitchen and look at the back way, 
Lary.” 

Larry went, but reported the kitchen door and windows 
locked on the inside. 

“Here's a bit of a handkerchief I picked up just outside 
of the door, here in the hall,” he added. 

The other men examined the handkerchief. 
monogram—an ‘‘M”’ and a “V”’ intertwined. 

“The people who own the house are named Larrabee,” 
Reynolds said with subdued excitement. The policemen 
grinned, 

“Nothing doing, Sherlock,’’ said Larry. 
have guests or servants, couldn't they? Nope; _ there's 
nothing wrong here. We ain’t needed. If anybody’s been 
in—which I don’t think there has—they ain’t done any 
harm. Meanin’ no offense, sir, | think you’ve had a pipe 
dream. That's what I think.” 

“T don’t wonder you do.”’ Reynolds was still bewildered, 
but decently apologetic. 

On the doorsteps there was an adequate exchange of coin 
of the realm. He and the policemen parted with mutual 
good will anda certain degree of relief. Only the messenger 
boy, who had waited in front of the house, was bitterly 
disappointed. 





It bore a 


“They could 


U RING the next two weeks Reynolds spent many even- 
ingsin Larrabee’s library. Each time that heturned the 
borrowed latchkey in the lock and stepped into the shadowy 
hall a thrill of expectation flashed along his nerves. He 
carried a revolver now, in defiance of the law, and he felt no 
fear of what he might meet in the dark and silent house. 
Not for a moment did he believe that he had imagined the 
events of his first evening there, that his mind or his nerves 
had played him false. He knew that he had heard what he 
had thought he heard. If he had, then either the house was 
haunted or it had harbored a gang of crooks. The super- 
natural theory he dismissed with a derisive grin, but he 
believed in the second proposition despite locks and dust 
and all circumstantial evidence. Having been there once 
the intruders would probably come again. He hoped to be 
there when they came, and he hoped the girl would be with 
them. He wanted to see the girl who had owned the voice. 
If her face was as haunting as her voice—well, he wanted to 
( Page 20) 


Inci- 
dentally he had the house telephone connected. His curi- 
osity was not foolhardy and he had not the faintest idea of 
tackling the gang alone. 

But he wasted his time, the price of a revolver, and six 


see her and he wondered what Denny was to her. 


months’ telephone charges. Either the intruders had been 
one-night visitors, or he had happened in on the last night 
of their meetings. 

Finally he resigned himself to the fact that the mystery 
was to remain a mystery, and spent his evenings elsewhere. 
But he did not tell the story to his friends. That may have 
been because the joke was on him. Then again it may have 
had something to do with his feeling about the voice. 


OX THE day before Thanksgiving Day Reynolds packed 
enough of his purple and fine linen to make a creditable 
showing for a week, and joined a house party in Westchester, 
arriving just in time to dress hastily for dinner. Dicky 
Gordon, his host, met him on the stairs as he hurried toward 
the drawing-room, and greeted him joyously. 

“Bless you, my child! The crowd’s rather a mess, but 
there are some silver linings. Ever meet Madeline Vane? 
No? Then she’s due for one more scalp and another notch 
in her war spear. “Something special about her. You don’t 
know exactly what it is, but it gets you. Don’t struggle. 
It will be over sooner.”’ 

“*T’'ll take a chance,”’ said Reynolds lightly. 

““Don’t be cocky, son. Other armor-clad, asbestos- 
sheathed veterans have fallen. Bess said you were to 
take Ruth Masterson to dinner. There she is by the window.” 

Reynolds found Miss Masterson and joined the crowd 
drifting toward the dining-room, but at the door he started 
violently and whirled around. 

‘‘What is it?” his companion asked, looking back across 
her shoulder. 

A dull red came into the man’s surprised and startled 
face. “It” was a voice somewhere in the room behind him, 
but he did not explain that to Miss Masterson; he merely 
murmured an apology and turned toward the dining-room 
again. The voice was at his elbow as he moved forward, but 
it drifted around to a place across the table from him, and 
he saw the girl to whom it belonged. 

Such a girl! Her face gripped him, as her voice had 
gripped him—no, not her voice, but one of which hers was an 
echo, lighter, gayer, sweeter, but with the same queer, 
throaty note, the same throbbing appeal. He would have 
said that there could not be two such voices in the world; 
but there were, and he found himself thinking that there 
must be two such faces as the one across the table from him. 
No other face would fit the voice. 

‘‘Who is the girl in white?” he asked abruptly. 

Miss Masterson laughed. ‘Already?’ she said. “That 
must be almost a record even for her. The girl in white, 
dear sir, is Madeline Vane, and she should be suppressed in 
the interest of her less favored sisters.”’ 

‘*But who is she?” insisted Reynolds. 

““Her mother was a Van Vleck; married a handsome 
artist chap without a sou and went abroad to live. Her 
family never forgave her. She’s dead now. So is he; but 
there are the two children—Madeline, who’s her father’s 
daughter, and a brother, who is pure Van Vleck. He hasn’t 
any money to speak of, but he’s long on family and all that; 
boresome little man with a boresome little wife. They live 
in Albany, and I believe Madeline tried to live with them, 
but she couldn’t stand it. She’s in New York now, working 
at something; I don’t know what. Nobody seems to know 
what. They tell me she’s living in a stuffy boarding-house 
and doesn’t allow anybody to know just where it is; says 
she hasn’t any time for callers. Beautiful, isn’t she?” 

“*Yes,’’ admitted Reynolds; ‘‘but it isn’t that 

“*No, there’s something special about her.”’ 

The man laughed. That was what Dicky had said too: 
“Something special about her!’’ Well, there certainly was. 
Queer coincidence about the voice. And in his desk at the 
club there was a tiny handkerchief marked “M. V.”’ That 
was a queer coincidence too! 


J die dinner he was presented to Miss Vane. She found 
him flatteringly absorbed in her, and yet at the same 
time oddly distrait. ; 

“‘What is it you’re puzzling over, Mr. Reynolds?’’ she 
asked at last. 

““You,’’ he answered simply. 

**But why?” 

‘* Because I can’t help it.”’ 

This sounded like a brisk opening for flirtation, but he 
was so grave about it that she was puzzled. ‘‘ You don’t 
altogether approve of me?’’ There was a challenge in her 
eyes, a little frown between her level brows; but about her 
lips there was an appeal, the same appeal that lurked in 
her voice. It occurred to Reynolds that a man could refuse 
nothing to her lips and her voice. 

‘“‘I’m afraid of you,’’ he said slowly; ‘‘afraid of myself; 
of—I hardly know what.” 

‘‘Come and trot, Miss Vane.” 

An eager young man interrupted the téte-a-téte ruthlessly 
and held out his hands to the girl. She rose promptly with 
an air of relief; but as she went she looked back and smiled. 
Her smile was extraordinarily “special.” 

That was the beginning of a week that upset all the tradi- 
tions of Reynolds’s life, all his most cherished theories, 
his painfully acquired philosophy, his carefully cultivated 
cynicism, his monumental commonsense—a week of whirl- 
wind emotions, of joy and suspicion, hope and discourage- 
ment, recklessness and doubt. He did not attempt to deny 
to himself that he was in love. Every pulse in his body leaped 
in response to her nearness. A touch of her hand, a look 
from her eyes, a smile from her lips, and his heart was beating 
like a mad thing; but he fought hard to keep himself in 
leash, though he had not the courage to stay away from her. 
How could any man stay away from her when she showed 
him that he was welcome? And she did make him welcome 
with eyes and smile and voice; gave generously what he 
asked for, gave laughingly at first, then shyly, then soberly 
and with a great wistfulness in her face. But he asked for 
so little! His heart and his head were at war. 


” 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 
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HESE little ‘‘confessions’’ by 

women have been written and are 
printed here with the sole desire to 
be helpful to other women. Nearly all women 
have their reticences—the things that hurt so 
badly that they can’t talk aboutthem. Here 
these things—the curtain of mist that sooften 
falls between husband and wife, the battle that 
the wife fights in the dark, the heart-burning 
that makes her ill and sometimes an invalid— 
are brought out into the daylight. In each in- 
stanceprinted here the attempt is made toshow 
the way out, to show how the women who have 
gone through these experiences have found 
the path that leads to light and a better under- 


standing. THE EDITORS OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


When the Married Path Diverged 
Ae the advent of three children, and 







during the time the wife had been of 

necessity deprived of many social 
pleasures because of her maternal duties, the 
husband of this wife and mother had con- 
tracted a habit of spending his evenings at 
theclub. Hewasvery fond of cards, and his 
wife had not the slightest idea of objecting 
to such diversionforhim. She was strongly 
maternal in her nature, and her children 
occupied so much of her time, thought and 
attention that she knew she could not give 
her husband the companionship in all the 
old ways for a few seasons. 

So happy and busy was she that the 
danger which menaced their home did not 
dawn upon her until she discovered one day 
that herhusband had becomealmost hypno- 
tized by the club associations. She was now 
freer to resume her old social life, and to go 
about with her husband, but she found him 
devoid of interest in almost every form of 
entertainment save that which he found at 
the club. Before her marriage she had heard 
other women talking about such things, and. 
it had always seemed to her that a wife who 
could not keep her husband at her side 
lacked something in her nature which he 
missed, and that on the wife alone was the 
blame to be laid. Yet now here she was, fac- 
ing just such a situation and feeling almost 
helpless to change it. 





HE husband would consent to take her 
J out to theaters and to social gatherings, 
to be sure; but his manner was that of a 
man performing a duty, not that of a lover 
happy with the woman of his choice. And 
as soon as the duty was performed the hus- 
band would hasten to his club with an ex- 
pression of keen interest and delight. Often 
he would propose a theater or some distrac- 
tion to his wife, but invariably he would 
show how his interest was elsewhere. This 
destroyed his wife’s pleasure, because she 
did not care for the attentions which were 
only given through a sense of duty. 

After the first severe shock of her dis- 
covery was over she set herself the task of 
thinking how to change the undesirable conditions. It was 
useless to complain to her husband, as this would simply make 
him unhappy and cause him to bestow more duty attentions 
upon her which would make her feel like a mendicant at his 
door rather than as a wife entitled to his love and attentions. 

One day, with great tact, she asked him to tell her about 
his club pleasures, and remarked that she should imagine 
such a circle of bright men a very attractive one, and that 
she knew just how he must enjoy their society. This seemed 
to please him, and he talked freely of these men, most of 
whom she had never met. Then a few days later she sug- 
gested his giving a stag party and transferring his club circle 
to the home for a night. ‘I should like them to see your 
home, and your wife and children,” she said; ‘I like to 
think your friends are mine too.” 

The idea surprised him at first, but he approved and the 
plan was carried out. 

The wife arranged a fine dinner for the men; the children 
were shown in their nursery; the wife was presented and 
then retired, leaving her husband in possession of the house. 

The evening proved a great success; it made the husband 
more popular with his friends, and it caused a change in his 
manner toward his wife—a return of something of the old 
lover spirit which had characterized their early days together. 
He newly realized her worth. 


OW the wife made an effort to become acquainted with 
LN the wives of some of the club men—those who were at 
all possible as social comrades—and she made her home a 
center for pleasant occasions, often inviting the wives to 
some entertainment in her house while the husbands were 
engaged in cards at the club. Always she expressed an 
interest in her husband’s pleasures, and in no way exhibited 
annoyance at his devotion to his club, only speaking with 
sympathy once or twice of the wife of the man who was 
never at home and was never seen out with his family. 

‘‘But there must be some fault with such a wife,”’ she 
said, ‘because surely no man of any feeling or refinement 
would place his wife in such a position, or permit her to be 
pitied by his acquaintances because of his neglect.” 

All the spare time at her command the wife gave to study 
of house beautifying and the arts of entertaining, and she 
made her home so attractive, and was so ideal as a mother 
and a hostess, that gradually the club life palled upon the 
husband’s taste; and hearing, as he did from every source, 
the praises of his wife, he came to find her society all and 
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more than it had been to him in their early married years. 
He did not give up his club, but his interests were no longer 
centered there to the detriment of the home. 

And so another of those battles that women keep quict 
about was fought and won, and a home saved! 


The Rock That Threatened 


5 pepe fought the world for a living for many years a 
girl married a man some twenty years older than herself. 
She was under thirty when her baby girl was born, and her 
motherhood became with her a passion. The husband was 
shy, reticent, lacking in initiative (in which she was strong), 
and already felt himself as one of the world’s unsuccessful 
men. He was a faithful, plodding, salaried man, of innate 
refinement, finding his home his refuge, and asking little else 
of life than to return to it at the end of a busy day at the 
office, and to rest in the love of the woman and baby girl 
who awaited him there. 

When the wife was thirty the man was fifty. She was very 
beautiful, intelligent and attractive, at the same time of a 
high, fine spirit, never looking for admiration, nor having 
cared for it in the past, although she had had it always and 
in fullest measure. 

Life brought no more children to her, and she found her- 
self confronted with a sense, within herself, of an abounding 
energy, the pulse of life beating high. After a while she real- 
ized that this was the creative element of her womanhood 
at its highest tide, and she knew that it must be converted 
into a power of achievement that, safely directed, might be 
a force for spiritualization to herself, her family and the 
world as she gave of herself to that world. 

With this sense strong upon her, and with this high 
resolve, she looked about her immediate world and devoted 
herself wisely, tenderly and absorbedly to the training of 
her little daughter. She turned to her husband, full of high 
resolve, and longed to stimulate him. She was met with the 
weariness of a tired, unsuccessful man. He always smiled 
lovingly while he told her that her initiative was impossible 
for him, that he was a salaried man only and could never be 
more. This was a bewilderment to her, and she began to 
be irritated. 

Occasionally some of the men she had known before, who 
had cared a great deal for her, crossed her path, and she 
realized, in these meetings, that the merry good times of 
those days were a lost element in her life—and she longed 
(Page 21) 














forthem. She felt strongly that the 
life of the little home was no more 
wise for her quiet-loving husband 
than it was for her, and she resolved to try 
to see more of friends, to go to the theater, 
and, in general, to invest the home life of 
the little girl growing up with the spirit of 
play, wisely admixed with the more earnest 
spirit so integral a part of both parents. 

When she broached this idea to her hus- 
band he looked dismayed, and she saw that 
he sensed the situation only in a personal 
way. He was grieved at having possibly 
hurt her, thought her young and beautiful, 
and that she wanted more of the outer 
world, and said he would try hard to do as 
she wished. She was met always with the 
remark: “‘Why, yes, let’s go; I want to do 
what you wish todo.”” Never once did she 
hear what she longed to hear him say: ‘‘Oh, 
let’s go here or there.”” She missed in him 
the response of youth to youth. 


ere was her danger point. She knew 
it and realized it. Her passion of 
motherhood led her to very careful thought 
of the situation, which must be worked out 
to safety for the child’s sake as well as for 
their own. 

She calmly and coldly faced the question 
of her husband’s limitations of characterand 
age, and then weighed her own powers of 
loving. She readjusted her habit of thought 
toward the man, decided to give full loving 
credit to every effort of his to give her hap- 
piness, rather than to indulge the impatience 
with his failure to see their common need 
which had been her way in the past. 

Soon he, on his side, began to feel a les- 
sening of the home tension; he expanded 
under the absence of what had seemed to 
him a personal criticism; and, with patience 
and love on both sides, they worked out a 
new life, where she inspired and cheered, 
and where he joined her in a desire for the 
play spirit in wise amount, for both realized 
this need for the little daughter growing 
up, and it brightened their own lives. 

But the husband never guessed the rock 
that threatened. 





A Case of Nerves 


ECULIARLY well fitted for each other 

were this husband and wife. The wife 
was especially adapted to help her husband 
in his work, and did help him, so that others 
gained greatly from the work these two peo- 
ple did together. But the husband got into 
too many business affairs, became over- 
tired, and his nerves gave out. He began 
to snap at his wife. The snaps began in 
small ways, but, as the strain of the nerves 
increased, the itiflammation of the selfhood 
increased, and the power to inhibit dimin- 
ished so that the snaps and sneers grew 
steadily worse. Nothing that the wife did 
was right. Everything she did was wrong. 
She was told by her husband that she was 
all wrong in her temperament— indeed, she was the victim of 
increasing criticism day after day, which sometimes expressed 
itself in extreme irritability and sometimes in glum refusal 
to speak at all except in monosyllables. 

The wife did her very best, and took all her husband’s 
criticisms deeply to heart. She tried to give him nothing to 
criticise by remembering what he said and not committing 
the same fault twice. With the grief of this unexpected 
estrangement she carried the heavy anxiety of her husband's 
very poor health. She worked for him. She slaved for him, 
but she never suited him. Finally she began to believe her- 
self that she was entirely at fault, and even wondered if she 
had not been the cause of her husband’s illness. Trying to 
live with such a woman as she was, she thought, must be a 
hard burden for any man to bear. At the same time she 
could not see how she could love him who was so constantly 
demanding and irritable to her. 


\ HEN she woke up to the fact that her love had gone 

that was the hardest cross of all, for she had loved and 
believed in him with all her heart; and, now that he appeared 
to be not at all the man she thought he was, it seemed to her 
that she was alone in the world. Of one thing she was sure: 
no one could ever take the place with her that he had taken. 

His loss was far worse than if he had passed away. She 
went about day after day, day after day, with this silent 
torture closed in her heart, until finally she became so morbid 
and so ill that she had to go away herself; and the two 
were parted outwardly, as they had appeared to be parted 
inwardly, while they were living in the same house, each 
closed against the other, acting and reacting the one against 
the other—he with his inflamed, irritated nerves, she with 
her surprise and suffering sensitiveness which made her shrink 
away from the man whom she had felt to be the perfect 
companion of her life. 

All the work had to be left. All the people and friends 
who were dependent in many ways upon these people whose 
use meant so much to them had to suffer or turn elsewhere 
for help. 

The two finally got so entirely separated from each other 
that not a friend near them could see a chance of their uniting 
again. The man had apparently become confirmed in what 
his inflamed nerves had made him believe about his wife. 
The woman had convinced herself that everything was her 
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OR two years life at Harvard was one 
long siesta to Orson Carver, 2d. And 
then hefell off the window-seat. Orson 
Carver, ist, ordered him to wake up 
and get to work at once. Orson an- 
nounced to his friends that he was 
leaving college to pay an extensive 
visit to ‘‘ Thebes,” and it sounded 
magnificent until headded, ‘‘Illinois.”’ 

A struggling young railroad had 
succumbed to a receivership out 
there, and Orson senior had been ap- 
pointed receiver. It was the Athens, 

Thebes & Rome Railroad, connect- 
ing three cities whose names were 
larger than their populations. Orson 

said that this was not a trunk line, but a handbag or a pocket- 

book line. It was because he had seemed to be unable to decide 
what career tochoose, if any, that his father decided for him— 
decided that he should take up railroading and begin at the 
beginning, which was the office at Thebes. And Orson went 

West to ‘‘grow up young man with thecountry.”’ He wrote 
to his mother that Thebes had not even begun to begin. It 
had died a-borning. And it bore not the faintest resemblance 
to the moving-picture life of the West: he didn’t see a single 
person on horseback. Yet his mother thought of him as one 
who had vanished into the Mojave desert. She wrote to 
warn him not to drink the alkali water. 














OUNG Orson regarded the villagers with doleful disdain 

until he was amazed to find that the Thebans were pat- 
ronizing him with genuine amusement. They spoke of his 
adored Boston as an old fogy place with no progressiveness, 
“no git-up-and-git.”’ 

Orson’s mother was somewhat comforted when he wrote 
her that the young women of Thebes were noisy rowdies 
dressed like frumps. She was a trifle alarmed when she read 
in his next letter that some of them were not half bad look- 
ing, surprisingly well groomed for so far West, and fairly 
attractive till they opened their mouths. Then, said he, they 
twanged the banjo at every vowel and went over the letter 
‘“‘r’’ as if it were a bump in the road. He had no desire for 
blinders, but he said that he would. derive comfort from a 
pair of ear-muffs. By-and-by he was writing her not to be 
worried about losing him, for there was safety in numbers, 
and Thebes was so crowded with such graces that he could 
never single out one siren among so many. The word siren 
forced his mother to conclude that even their voices had 
ceased to annoy him. She expected him to bring home an 
Indian squaw or a cowgirl bride on any train. 

And so Orson Carver was by delicate degrees engulfed in 
the life of Thebes. He was never assimilated. He kept his 
own “‘dialect,’’ as they called it; but the natives ceased to 
raise their ears or eyebrows at it. 

The girl that Orson especially attended in Thebes was 
Tudie Litton, as pretty a creature as he could imagine or 
desire. For manifest reasons he affected an interest in her 
brother Arthur. And Arthur, with a characteristic brotherly 
feeling, tried to keep his sister in her place. He not only told 
her that she was ‘‘not such a much,” but he also said to 
Orson: ‘You think my sister is some girl, but wait till you 
see Em Terriberry. She makes Tudie look like something 
the pup found outside. Just you wait till you see Em. 
She’s been to boarding-school and made some swell friends 
there, and they’ve taken her to Europe with ’em. Just 
you wait.” 

“‘T’ll wait,’’ said Orson, and proceeded to do so. 

Other people said the same sort of thing, till Orson grew 
frantic to see Em. But she remained out of town so long that 
he began to believe her a myth. 

Then the word passed down the line that she was coming 
home at last. She was awaited with impatience by all her 
friends. For one thing, her return would put a damper on 
her mother, who went about town reading aloud Emma’s 
letters, retailing at great length the usual boarding-school 
impressions of Westminster Abbey and the Louvre. 


OW Thebes was a trifle bigger than those towns where 

nearly everybody goes to the station to meet nearly every 
train. But nearly everybody went down to see Em arrive. 
Foremost among the throng was Arthur Litton. Before Em 
left town he and she had been engaged ‘on approval.” 
While she was away he kept in practice by taking Liddy 
Sovey to parties and prayer meetings and picnics. Even Em 
would not have objected to this; one look at Liddy explained 
why. But now that Em was on the way home Arthur let 
Liddy drop with a thud and groomed himself once more to 
wear the livery of Em’s fiancé. 

When the crowd met the train it was recognized that 
Arthur was next in importance to Em’s father and mother. 
Nobody dreamed of pushing up ahead of him. On the out- 
skirts of the mélée Orson Carver might have been seen. He 
gave railroad business as the pretext for his visit, and he 
hovered in the offing. Tudie Litton was there, but it was 
Em that he came to see. 

As the train from the East slid in voices cried, ‘‘ Hello, 
Em!” ‘Woo-oo!”) ‘Oh, Em!” ‘Oh, you Emma!” and 
other greetings of the day. 

Orson saw that a girl standing on the Pullman platform 
waved a handkerchief and smiled joyously in response. This 
must be Em: When the train stopped with a pneumatic sigh 
she descended the steps like a young queen coming down 
from a dais. 

If Orson had found Tudie as pretty as he could imagine 
he found Em beautiful beyond imagining. He agreed with 
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Arthur’s estimate of 
her. She was gowned 
to the minute; she 
carried herself with 
metropolitan poise; 
her very hilarity 
had the city touch. 
He longed to dash 
forward and throw his coat under her feet, to snatch away 
the porter’s hand step and put his heart there in its place. 
But he could not do these things unintroduced. He hung 
back and watched her hug her mother and father in a 
brief wrestling match while Arthur stood by in simpering 
homage. 


HEN she reached out her hand to Arthur he wrung it 

and clung to it with the dignity of proprietorship and 
a smirk that seemed to say: “I own this beautiful object, 
and I could kiss her if I wanted to. And she would like it. 
But I am too well bred to do such a thing in the presence of 
so many people.” 

His lips moved, but Orson was not close enough to hear 
what he said. He saw the glow in his eyes however. Then 
Em visibly spoke and her manner seemed cordial enough. 
Yet when her lips moved Arthur stared at her aghast; 
seemed to ask her to repeat what she said. She evidently 
did so. Now Arthur stared at her again and looked askance 
as if her words shocked him. 

Her father and mother, too, exchanged glances of dismay 
and chagrin, and the throng of friends pressing forward in 
noisy salutation was silenced as if a great hand were slapped 
over every murmurous mouth. 

Orson wondered what terrible thing the girl could have 
spoken. There was absolutely nothing coarse in her manner. 
Delicacy and grace seemed to mark her costume and car- 
riage. And whatever it was she said she smiled luminously 
when she said it. 

Could she have used profanity, as so many young women 
and little boys are wont to do to prove themselves grown 
up? Orson dismissed this theory because the look in her eyes 
was incompatible with swear words, how mild soever. Yet 
her language must have been appalling, for her father and 
mother blushed and looked as if they were ashamed of bring- 
ing her into the world; her betrothed took her suitcase, but 
instead of striding alongside slunk after. The ovation froze 
away into a confused 
babble. 

What could the girl 
have said? 

II 

RSON was called in 

by the station agent 
before he could ques- 
tion any of the greeters. 
When he was released 
the throng had dis- 
persed. The Terriberrys 
had clambered into the 
family surrey and driven 
home with their disgrace. 
No one else at Orson’s 
office had met the train, 
nor had any one of the 
fellow-sufferers at his 
boarding-house been 
present. 

But that night there 
was a party at the Lit- 
tons’, partly in Emma’s 
honor. Tudie had invited 
Orson to be _ present. 
Only yesterevening she 
had murmured a _ hope 
that he would not be so 
infatuated with the new- 
comer as to cast old 
‘‘friends’’ aside. She 
underlined the word 
‘“friends’”’ with a long, 
slow sigh like a heavy 
penstroke, and not with- 
out reason, for the word 
by itself was mild in view 
of the fact that the 
‘“‘friends’’ were seated in 
a motionless hammock 
inamoon-sheltered porch 
corner and holding on to 
each other as if a comet 
had struck the earth and 
they were in grave danger 
of being flung off the 
planet. 

Orson had assured Tudie that no woman existed who could 
come between them. Anda woman must have been super- 
naturally thin to have achieved the feat at that moment. 

But even Tudie, in her jealous dread, had no word to say 
against the imminent Em. Everybody had spoken so well 
of her that Orson had a mingled expectation of seeing an 
Aphrodite and a Sister of Charity rolled into one. 

And yet the girl had horrified everybody by some mysteri- 
oussaying. Orson determined to solve the mystery at Tudie’s 
party that night. 


S HE arrived late the guests had almost all gathered. The 
one theme of conversation was evidently Emma. Every- 
body said to him, ‘‘ Have you seen Emma?” and when he said 
“Yes” everybody demanded, ‘‘Have you heard her?” and 
when he said ‘‘ No” everybody said, “‘ Just you wait!” 
Orson was growing desperate over the mystery. He seized 
Newt Elkey by the arm and said: ‘‘ What does she do?”’ 
“What does who do?” 
(Page 22) 





“*The Way You Say it, it Sounds Like Garrsling Something’” 


“This Miss Em Terriberry. Everybody says: ‘Have you 
heard her?’”’ 

“Well, haven’t you?” 

““No! What under the sun does she do?—bark like a sea 
lion or—what?”’ 

“Just you wait.” 

“Tl wait you if you don’t 

“Shh! she comes!” 

Everybody looked around, and: then up, for Emma came 
down the stairs like a slowly swooping angel. 

Orson thought he had never seen anything so exquisite. 
She had seemed a princess in her traveling togs; in her 
evening gown she was a goddess. He had not seen such a 
gown since he had been in Paris. He imagined this girl 
poised on the noble stairway of the Opéra there. He was sure 
that she must have had her gown fashioned by one of those 
dressmakers whoni his sister referred to with awe. It amused 
him to think that Em should crush all rivalry by floating 
down upon these small-town girls with this fabric from 
Heavenly looms, and reduce them once for all to a chorus of 
(not so very) Merry Villagers. 





ape st ie Fa it was this domineering frame of mind that had 
shocked everybody at the station. But there was no scorn 
in her manner and no humility in her welcome. The Thebes 
girls frankly adored the gown and were hushed with a rapture 
above envy. They gave her her triumph, but when she 
reached the foot of the stairs and the waiting Arthur she 
murmured something that broke the spell. The crowd rippled 
with suppressed amusement. Arthur flushed. 

Orson was again too remote to hear. But he could feel the 
wave of derision, and he could see the hot shame on Arthur's 
cheeks. Emma bent low for her train, took Arthur’s arm 
and disappeared into the parlor where the dancing had begun. 

Newt Elkey nudged Orson and giggled: “Did you 
hear her ?”’ 

“No. What did she say?” 

“Wait.” 

Orson would have done violence to him gladly, but he was 
gone; and as Orson started in pursuit he felt his arm pinched, 
and turned to find Tudie looking at him. ‘‘This is our 
dance,”’ she said, ‘‘ unless you’d rather dance with her.” 

“With her? With Miss Terriberry, you mean?” 

“Naturally. You were staring at her so hard I thought 
your eyes would roll out on the floor.” 

There was only one 
way to quell this mutiny, 
and that was to soothe it 
away. He caught Tudie 
in his arms and whirled 
her into the dance. It 
was strenuous work 
bumping about in that 
little parlor,andcollisions 
were incessant, but he 
wooed Tudie as if they 
were afloat in interstellar 
spaces. 

They collided oftenest 
with Arthur and his 
Emma, for the lucky 
youth who held that drift- 
ing nymph in his arms 
seemed most unhappy of 
his pride. The girl was 

talking amiably, but the 

man was grim and furtive 
and as careless of his 
steering as a chauffeur 
in a hurry 

Orson forgot himself 
enough to comment to 
Tudie: ‘Your brother 
doesn’t seem to be enjoy- 
ing himself.”’ 

“‘Poor boy, he’s heart- 
broken.” 

“ce Why? ” 

“‘He’s so disappointed 
with Em.” 

“T can’t see anything 
wrong with her.” 

“Evidently not; but 
have you heard her?” 


N A SUDDEN access 
of rage Orson stopped 
ie short in the middle of 
Se the swirl, and, ignoring 
} the battery of other danc- 
ers, demanded: ‘‘ Tudie, 
for Heaven’s sake, tell 
me what’s the matter 
with that girl anyway.” 

“‘ Nothing, I should judge from the look on your face after 
your close inspection.” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, don’t begin on me; but tell me what 
is the matter with the prodigal daughter.”’ 

“Talk to her and find out,”’ said Tudie, with a twang that 
resounded as the music came to a stop. “Oh, Em—Miss 
Terriberry, this is Mr. Carver; he’s dying to meet you.” 

She whirled around so quickly that he almost fell into the 
girl’s arms. She received him with a smile of self-possession: 
“‘Chahmed, Mr. Cahveh.”’ 

Orson’s Eastern ears, expecting some horror of speech, felt 
delight instead. She did not say ‘‘charrmed”’ like an alarm 
clock breaking out. She did not trundle his name up = a 
wheelbarrow. She softened the ‘“a’’ and ignored the “‘r.”’ 

Tudie was speaking, rolling the ‘‘r’’ on his eardrums, pad 
by contrast the sound came to him as: “ Misterr Carrverr 
comes from Harrvarrd. He calls it Havvad.”’ 

“Oh,” said Em, with further illumination, ‘‘I woah the 
Hahvahd colohs the lahst time I went to a game.” 
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Orson wanted to say something 
about her lips being the perfect 
Havvad crimson, but he did not quite 
dare—yet. And being of New England 
he would always be parsimonious with 
flatteries. 

Tudie hooked her brother’s arm 
and said with an angelic spitefulness, 
“‘We'll leave you two together,”’ and 
swished away. 

Orson immediately asked for the 
next dance and Em granted it. While 
they were waiting for the rheumatic 
piano to resume they promenaded. 
Orson noted that everybody they 
passed regarded them with a sly and 
cynical amusement. It froze all the 
language on his lips, and the girl was 
still breathing so fast from the dance 
that she apologized. “Orson wanted 
to tell her how glorious she looked 
with her cheeks kindled, her lips 
parted, and her young bosom pant- 
ing. But he suppressed the feverish 
impulse. And he wondered more and 
more what ridiculous quality the 
Thebans could have found in her who 
had returned in such splendor. 


HE piano exploded now with a 

brazen impudence of clamor. 
Orson opened his arms to her, but she 
shook her head: ‘‘Oh, I cahn’t dahnce 
the tukkey trot. I was abroad when it 
began torage. And it hasevenreached 
heah! You'd bettah find anothah 

” 

pahtnah. 

She said it meekly, and seemed to 
be shyly pleased when he perjured 
himself witha statement that he hated 
the dance. He much preferred to sit 
it out, he said. And they sat it out— 
on the porch. Moonlight could not 
have been more luscious in Cleopa- 
tra’s barge than it was there. The piazza, which needed 
paint in the daylight, was blue enameled by the moon. The 
girl’s voice was in key with the harmony of the hour and she 
brought him tidings from the East and from Europe. They 
were as grateful as home news in exile. 

He expected to have her torn from him at any moment. 
But, to his amazement, no one came to demand her. They 
were permitted to sit undisturbed for dance after dance. She 
was suffering ostracism. The more he talked to her the more 
he was puzzled. Even Arthur did not appear. Even the 
normal jealousy of a fiancé was not evident. Orson’s brain 
grew frantic for explanation. The girl was not wicked, nor 
insolent. She plainly had no contagious disease, no leprosy, 
no plague, not even a cold. Then why was she persecuted ? 

He was still fretting when the word was passed that supper 
was ready, and they were called in. Plates and napkins were 
handed about by obliging young gallants; chicken salad and 
sandwiches were dealt out with a lavish hand, and ice cream 
and cake completed the banquet. 

Arthur had the decency to sit with Em and to bring her 
things to eat, but he munched grimly at his own fodder. 
Orson tagged along and sat on the same sofa. It was sur- 
prising how much noise the guests made while they consumed 
their food. The laughter and clatter contrasted with the soft 
speech of Em, all to her advantage. 


\V HEN the provender was gone, and the plates were 

removed, Tudie whisked Orson away to dance with her. 
As he danced he noted that Em was a wallflower, trying to 
look unconcerned, but finally seeking shelter by the side of 
Tudie’s mother, who gave her scant hospitality. 

Tudie began at once: ‘Well, have you found out?”’ 

“No, 1 haven't.” 

“Didn't you notice how affected she is?’ 

“No more than any other girl.” 

“Oh, thank you! So you think I’m affected.” 

“Not especially. But everybody is, one way or another— 
even the animals and 
the birds.” 

“Really! And what is 

ny affectation ?”’ 

“T don’t know, and I 
wouldn’t tell you if I did. 
What’s worrying me is 
what’s the matter with 
Miss Terriberry.” 

“Didn’t you dahnce 
with her?”’ 

“Mess” 

“Well, that’s it.’” 

“What’s that?” 

“She says ‘dahnee,’ 
doesn’t she?” 

“T believe she does.” 

“Well, she used to say 
‘dannce’ like the rest of 
us.” 

“What of it? Is it asin 
to change?”’ 

“Tt’s an affectation.” 

“Why? Is education 
an affectation ?”’ 

“Oh! so you call the 
rest of us uneducated?” 

“For Heaven's sake, 
no! I think you're per- 
fectly splendid. But what 
has that to do with Miss 

lerriberry?”’ 


’ 


ECAUSE their minds 

were at such logger- 
heads their feet could not 
keep measure. They 
dropped out of the dance 
and sought the porch, while Tudie raged on: ‘‘She has no 
right to put on airs. Her father is no better than miae. Who 
is she, anyway, that she should say ‘dahnce’ and ‘cahn’t’ and 
‘chahmed’?” 

Orson was amazed at the depths of bitterness stirred up 
by a mere question of pronunciation. He answered softly: 
“Some of the meekest people in the world use the soft ‘a.’ I 
say ‘dahnce.’”’ 

“Oh, but you can't help saying it.”’ 

“Yes, I couid if I tried.” 

“But you were born where everybody talks like that. Em 
was born out here.” 

‘She has traveled though.” 





“Amelie Would Retort by Ordering ‘a Strorrburry Sody Wattur’ 





“Now Arthur Stared at Her Again and Looked Askance as if Her Words Shocked Him” 


“‘So have I. And I didn’t come back playing copy-cat.”’ 

“It’s natural for some people to mimic others. She may 
not be so strong minded as you are.”” He thought that rather 
diplomatic. . 

It only gave Tudie more confidence. ‘I think she’s very 
weak minded,” she sniffed. ‘‘‘Dahnce’! and ‘cahn’t’! I 
knew her when she said ‘dannce’ and ‘cann't.’”’ 

‘*But ‘dannce’ and ‘cann’t’ aren’t correct.” 

‘*Oh, yes, they are!” 

“Oh, no, they’re not! Not by any dictionary ever printed.”’ 

“‘Then they’d better print some more. Dictionaries don’t 
know everything. They’re very inconsistent.”’ 

‘“‘Naturally.” 

‘“Now you say ‘tomahto’ where we say ‘tomayto.’ 

ess. 

“Why don’t you say ‘potahto’?”’ 

““Because nobody does.”’ 

“‘Well, nobody that was born out here says ‘dahnee’ and 
*Galanitn) i 

““But she’s been East and in Europe, and—where’s the 
harm of it anyway? What’s your objection to the soft ‘a’?”’ 

“‘Tt’s all right for those that are used to it.” 

‘‘But we'd never haveany progress or improvement or any- 
thing if we followed that rule. Now you say ‘father.’ Why 
don’t you say ‘rahther’ to rime with it?” 

“‘Don’t be foolish.” 

‘“‘I’m trying not to be.” 

“Well, then, don’t try to convince me that Em Terriberry 
is a wonderful creature because she’s picked up a lot of 
foreign mannerisms and comes home thinking she’s better 
than the rest of us. We’ll show her—the conceited thing! 
Her own father and mother are ashamed of her, and Arthur 
is so disgusted the poor boy doesn’t know what to do. | 
think he ought to give her a good talking to or break off the 
engagement.” 

Orson sank back aghast at the ferocity of her manner. He 
beheld how great a matter a little fire kindleth. It was so 
natural to him to speak 
as Miss Terriberry spoke 
that he could not under- 
stand the hatred the alien 
“a” and the suppressed 
“rr” could evoke among 
those native to the flat 
vowel and the protuber- 
ant consonant. He was 
yet to learn to what 
lengths disputes could go 

over the splitting of 
a hair. 


” 


lll 
HE very “‘talk- 
ing to” thatTudie 
believed her brother 
ought to give his be- 
trothed he was giving 
her at that moment 
at the other end of the 
porch. Arthur had hesi- 
tated to attempt the re- 
proof. It was not pleasant 
to broach the subject, and 
he knew that it was dan- 
gerous since Em was high 
spirited. Even when she 
expressed a wonder at the 
coolness of everybody’s 
behavior he could not find 
the courage for the lecture 
seething in his indignant 
heart. 

But she brought it forth 
herself in a geyser. He 
was worrying through a 
perfunctory consolation: ‘‘Oh, you just imagine that people 
are cold to you, Em. Everybody’s tickled to death to have 
you home. You see, Em 53 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me Em,’ 

“Tt’s your name, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s a part of my old name. But I’ve changed Emma to 
Amélie. After this I want to be called Amélie.” 

If she had announced her desire to wear trousers on the 
street, or to smoke a pipe in church, or even to go in for 
circus-riding, he could not have been more appalled than he 
was at what she said. 

“Amélie?” he gasped. ‘‘ What in the name of —of all that’s 
sensible is that for?” 





’ 


she said. 


(Page 23) 


“T hate Em. It’s ugly. It sounds like a letter of the 
alphabet. I like Amélie better. It’s pretty and I choose it.” 

“But look here, Em & 

“Amélie.” 

“Tl be d—darned if I do! This is carrying things too 
blamed far.”’ 

He was not entirely heedless of her own welfare. He had 
felt the animosity and ridicule that had gathered like 
sultry electricity in the atmosphere when Emma had mur- 
mured at the station those words that Orson had not heard. 

Orson, seated with Tudie at one end of the porch, heard 
them now at the other end of the porch as they were quoted 
with mockery by Arthur. Orson and Tudie forgot their 
own quarrel in that supernal rapture of eavesdropping 
somebody’s else wrangle. 

“When you got off the train,’ Arthur groaned, “you 
knocked me off my pins by what you said to your father and 
mother.” 

“And what did I say?”’ said Em in innocent wonder. 

“You said: ‘Oh, my dolling Mammah, I cahn’t believe it’s 
you’!”’ 

““What was wrong with that?” 

“You used to call her‘ Momma’ and you called me ‘darr- 
ling.” And you wouldn’t have dared to say ‘cahn’t’! When 
I heard you I wanted to die. Then you grabbed your father 
and gurgled, ‘Oh, Pappah, you deah old angel!’ I nearly 
dropped in my tracks. And then you turned to me and [ 
knew what was coming! I wanted to run, but I couldn't! I 
tried to stop you, but I couldn’t. And you said it! You 
called me ‘Ahthuh’!” 

“Isn't that your name, deah?”’ 

“No, it is not! My name is ‘Arrthurr’ and you know it! 
‘Ahthuh’! what do you think I am? My name is good 
honest ‘Arrthurr.’’’ He said it like a good honest watchdog, 
and he gnarred the “‘r’’ in the manner that made the ancients 
call it the canine letter. 





MELIE, born Emma, laughed at his ferocity. She tried 

to appease him. “I think ‘Ahthuh’ is prettiah. It 

expresses my tendah feelings bettah. The way you say it, 
it sounds like garrgling something.”’ 

But her levity in such a crisis only excited her lover the 
more. ‘‘Everybody at the station was laughing at you. 
Your poor fatherr and motherr! Poor me! And as if that 
wasn't bad enough, when you came to our parrty and 
traipsed down the stairs, looking very pretty, I admit, in your 
new dress, you had to spoil everything by saying: ‘What a 
chahming pahty; shall we dahnce, Ahthuh?’ I don’t know 
how I got through the two-step.” 

The victim of his withering tirade declined to wither. She 
answered: “I cahn’t tell you how sorry I am to have humil- 
iated you. But if it’s a sin to speak correctly you'll have to 
get used to it.” 

“No, | won’t; but you'll get over it. You can live it down 
in time; but don't you dare try to change your name to 
Amélie. They'd laugh you out of town.” 

“Oh, would they now? Well, Amélie is my name for heah- 
aftah, and if you don’t want to call me that you needn't call 
me anything.” 

**Look here, Em.’ 

“Amélie.” 

“Emamélie! for Heaven's sake don't be a snob!” 

“You're the snob, not I. There's just as much snobbery 
in sticking to mispronunciation as there is in being correct. 
And just as much affectation in talking with a burr as in 
dropping it. You think it’s all right for me to dress as they 
do in New York. Why shouldn’t I talk the same way? If it’s 
all right for me to put on a pretty gown and weah my haiah 
the most becoming way, why cahn’t I improve my name too? 
You cahn’t frighten me. I’m not afraid of you or the rest 
of your backwoods friends. Beauty is my religion, and if 
necessary I’ll be a mahtah to it.”’ 

“You'll be a what?” 

““A mahtah,”’ she said in her new code. 

“What’s a motta? Do you meana motto?” 

“T mean what you’d call a marrtyrr. But I won’t make 
you one. I'll release you from our engagement, and you can 
go back to Liddy Sovey. I understand you've been rushing 
her very hahd. And you needn’t take me home. I'll get 
back by the gahden pahth.”’ 

She rose and swept into the house, followed by her 
despairing swain. 

Orson and Tudie sat in silence. Tudie was full of scorn. 
Amélie’s arguments were piffle or worse to her, and her 
willingness to undergo “‘martyrdom”’ for them was the most 
arrant pigheadedness, as the martyrdoms of alien creeds 
usually are. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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very brutal murder committed by six young men 
and boys, apparently without any object, not 
even that of petty theft, as the truck gardener whom 
they killed early one morning as he was driving into the 
city had in his possession but a few dollars which he 
vainly offered in exchange for his life. 

Four of the young men suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law, capital punishment. Two of them, brothers, 
were twenty-four and twenty-one years old, and another 
was less than nineteen. Two other boys, both under 
seventeen years of age, who were associated with the 
crime, were sent to the State Penitentiary. The boys 
confessed to the revolting crime, which was apparently 
without mitigating circumstances, and throughout the 
trial bore themselves with unbroken bravado; until 
confronted by the death sentence, they exhibited no 
remorse. 

Although a protest was made by many citizens against 
the brutalizing effect upon the community of such a 
wholesale execution, and although these citizens added 
to the usual arguments against capital punishment the 
plea that many States had abolished it for minors even 
when retaining it: for adults, it was evident that public 
sentiment as a whole upheld the drastic punishment. 


| ESS than two years ago Chicago was horrified by a 


Parents Who Know Little About Their Boys 


T THAT time, however, the whole subject of the 
“Juvenile-Adult’’ Offender—a phrase borrowed 
fromthe English to designate offenders between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-one—came up for discussion in 
Chicago, and many conditions were discovered which 
stirred a careless city to a new sense of compassion. 
Among these findings were those of an experienced 
Settlement worker who visited the homes of all of the 
young men and boys involved in the crime. She dis- 
covered that all but one of them had been born in “the 
old country’ and brought to America when quite young. 
The parents were laboring people without education or 
privilege. The fathers were absorbed in earning food 
and shelter for their large families in this new land where 
work is none too plentiful and where there are so many 
problems for the immigrant. The mothers were ab- 
sorbed in the care of their younger children. One 
mother said: “I have had fourteen children and have 
had no life outside my kitchen. You see how that is. 
How could I see where my boy was going?” 

All of the mothers admitted that they asked no ques- 
tions about the work their boys were doing or the con- 
ditions under which it was done, whether it was work 
of a kind tasteful to the boys or distasteful. The only 
question was, ‘‘How much money on Saturday ?’’ The 
father of two of the boys said, less than a week before 
the day set for the execution: “I don’t care what they 
do with them; they may hang them, shoot them or cut 
them into pieces; it is nothingto me.”’ On being asked 
how he, the father, could speak so brutally of his own 
sons, he answered, with a shrug of his shoulders: 
‘“‘Neither of those boys ever brought home a penny.”’ 

In one of the other homes, where eleven people lived 
in two dark, unsanitary, rear basement rooms, the old 
father, a ragpicker by profession, recounting the cir- 
cumstances of the crime, told how the other boys had 
urged his son Philip to go out with them on the night 
of the murder.. He left the house saying he would re- 
turn soon. Inthe morning the old father, coming from 
the bedroom of the shack into the kitchen, ‘‘looked all 
around on the floor, but Philip was not there.’”?’ The 
members of the family discussed the probable hanging, 
saying that if Philip “swung,” John, a younger brother, 
would have to bear alone the expense of the insurance 
on the life of the mother, and ‘“‘she might die any day.”’ 

The mother of the youngest boy, crying over the tub 
as she bent to the family washing, said that he had 
“always been a good boy at home.’’ She was much 
distressed that his little sister, twelve years old and 
suffering from tuberculosis, had become so excited over 
the news of her brother’s fate that she had had a hem- 
orrhage and would probably die. When asked where 
her boy had spent his evenings she replied: ‘‘ Maybe by 
the fence over there; maybe at the corner; how should 
I know? He never tells me.” 


Something is Wrong With the Home 


OW the reasoning of these parents was not alto- 

gether illogical—that if their boys were old and 
wise enough to find work for themselves, and could go 
off to another part of the city of which their parents 
knew nothing, they were also old enough and wise 
enough to find their own amusement in their hours out 
of work, and, at least, it was utterly useless for the 
parents to interfere. They had all been brought up in 
Chicago’s most congested area, where, because the hous- 
ing is the worst in the city, they lived in homes small 
and uncomfortable. The only amusements within 
walking distance were connected with saloons and 
designed primarily to lure their earnings from them. 
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America has been slow to regard the “Juvenile Adult” 
from the Juvenile Court point of view, although if these 
ill-fated boys had been but a year or two younger they 
would have been wards of the Juvenile Court, where 
the judge is free—as no judge in the long history of 
jurisprudence has ever been before—to dispose of the 
defendant, not so much in consideration of his actual 
offense as in regard to his reclamation. The overt dis- 
obedience to the law on the part of a child brought into 
the Juvenile Court is regarded as a symptom not only 
that something is wrong with the child himself, but also 
that something is wrong with his home, his school and 
neighborhood surroundings. The probation officers 
and others interested in the Court have already done 
much to uncover untoward city conditions and to place 
a new responsibility upon adult shoulders. 

Chicago was startled by the number of children 
brought into the JuvenileCourt during the first ten years 
of its existence—14,183 delinquents, of whom 11,413 
were boys and 2770 girls. The large figures in them- 
selves show that, in addition to these boys underthe age 
of seventeen and girls under the age of eighteen, there 
must bein Chicago almost an equally large number of 
**Juvenile-Adult ” Offenders who are arrested at an age 
when the young person is as badly in need of legal pro- 
tection and help as during any time of his life; yet so far 
as any legislation is concerned nothing has yet been 
undertaken to give him any special protection, nor when 
he is arrested and brought before the Court is anything 
done at the trial to give him treatment other than that 
accorded to the adult offender. It is quite obvious that 
publicity given to the conditions surrounding these 
young people is the first step toward securing for them 
the treatment which their age and condition demand. 


Demoralized Condition of Lockups and Cells 


UITE recently the Juvenile Protective Association 

of Chicago made a careful study of one hundred 
boys between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one who 
at that moment were confined in the County Jail. The 
boys who were arrested had been put through the regu- 
lar police and court machinery designed, of course, not 
for curing boys but for the treatment of criminals. It 
was discovered that some of these boys had suffered 
outrages to which the adult criminal ought not to have 
been subjected, while others were experiences from 
which a boy, no matter what his crime, should have been 
exempted. One of these was the generally demoralized 
condition of the lockups and cells in police stations. In 
most of the stations the cells are in the basement and 
are dingy, damp and unsanitary—vermin-ridden in 
many instances. There is usually more than one 
prisoner in a cell,and in many cases the cells are so 
packed that the prisoners are obliged to stand all night. 
This overcrowded condition also extends tothe County 
Jail. At this very moment when | am writing there are 
four men in the Cook County Jail in one cell, which 
measures seven by nine feet. Being designed for two 
persons it contains but two bunks, so that the men are 
obliged to sleep by turns. They are, moreover, kept 
in their cells twenty hours out of the twenty-four. The 
inyestigator of the Juvenile Protective Association 
found four boys in one cell, although their condition 
was relieved by the fact that they were out of the cell 
during the hours when they attended a school provided 
for the boys in the County Jail. 

The investigators also came upon the trail of police 
abuses, some of which called for the trial of those impli- 
cated. Frequently the parents of arrested boys were not 
notified by the police of the plight of their sons, the police 
giving as their alleged excuse that the boys often gave 
fictitious names and addresses in order to save their 
parents from disgrace. While it is doubtless difficult to 
find the parents, certainly in many cases no vigorous 
attempt had been made. 

Worse than this, however, were the complaints of ten 
of the boys in the County Jail that in the police station 
they had been kicked, beaten and terrorized in order to 
force a confession. Certainly Case 53 had lost a tooth 
when a police lieutenant tried to make him confess by 
hitting him with his fist, while Case 63, in addition toa 
beating, had a bucket of cold water poured over him 
when the beating did not produce the wished-for effect. 
When these cases were brought to the attention of the 
Trial Board they replied that the Board could not con- 
sider accusations against officers brought by prisoners. 
Some means should therefore be found whereby this last 
practice could be brought to light and eradicated. The 
whole question of the ‘‘ Third Degree”’ used by the police 
is so vitally important to the community that it is diff- 
cult to understand why action has been so long delayed 
which would make this practice an impossibility. 
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Another injustice perpetrated upon the boys came 
through the Identification Bureau. “ The “Mugging 
System,”’ as it is called, photographs and describes the 
prisoners for future identification, but out of 5338 cases 
thus subjected to the“ Mugging System” only 2383 were. 
found guilty and sentenced to some penal institution, 
while 2955 were discharged. This means, of course, that 
almost 3000 innocent persons had their pictures placed 
in the Rogues’ Gallery; only those who were able to 
secure bail were not subjected to this indignity, inas- 
much as they did not return to their cells even when 
held to the Grand Jury. It should, of course, be the 
invariable rule of the Department that as soon as the 
defendant was found not guilty his photograph should 
be destroyed, for when it is held it is hard to estimate 
the handicap and wrong done to a boy who is under 
police suspicion and whom the police feel that they have 
a perfect right to arrest. 


- Short Sentences in Jail are Not Effective 


T WAS also thought that the short sentence was most 

injurious. When the offense was a slight one many of 
the judges seemed to consider that it was ‘‘ fitting the 
punishment to the crime” to impose a sentence of two 
or three weeks in jail. This practice is denounced by 
students of penology on the following grounds: First, 
that it familiarizes the delinquent with the jail without 
making him afraid of it; second, that it gives. him an 
opportunity to come into contact with criminals, and, 
third, that it embitters him against the law and at the 
same time gives him a certain contempt for it. 

Of the boys interviewed by the investigator twenty- 
six had been arrested five times and twenty-seven 
innumerable times, so that it is clear from practice as 
well as theory that short sentences are not effective. 
No doubt the judges in Chicago, as elsewhere, should be 
allowed more latitude in imposing indeterminate sen- 
tences; also that the Adult Probation system, which 
happily is being extended, should be first applied to 
these juvenile offenders. 

Anotherabuse consisted of keeping a boy in jail before 
his case was brought before the Grand Jury. Of course, 
in some of these cases the Grand Jury returned no bill, 
but the boy had suffered the indignity of prison life; in 
one instance a boy was held in jail fortwenty-two weeks! 
Whatever may be said concerning the retention of the 
Grand Jury—and Minnesota and some of the other 
States seem to get on very well without it—certainly 
these cases involving boys should be managed in some 
other way. 

It was not surprising that, when the Juvenile Protect- 
ive Association made a study of the health conditions 
of these one hundred boys, it disclosed the fact that a 
large number were mentally defective and that many 
more were undernourished and underdeveloped. 

Were the ‘‘Juvenile-Adult” Offender treated in a 
separate court presided over bya judge who had at his 
command a well-organized psychopathic department, 
as the Juvenile Court of Chicago now has, it would 
give to every defendant who there was reason to believe 
was defective or abnormal a thorough examination, so 
that the judge might determine how far he needed 
medical treatment or segregation in a hospital for the 
feebleminded. 


There Should be a Court for “Juvenile-Adults”’ 


HE sense of justice, aswellasof compassion,demands 
some such treatment forthese unfortunate boys. We 
consider it a cruel wrong and an outrage to justice that 
children should be treated as delinquents before an 
examination has determined whether or not they are 
subnormal, Certainly some such right must beaccorded 
tothe“ JuvenileAdult’’ aswell. It istobehoped that this 
investigation of the Juvenile Protective Association may 
be the first of many others to reveal the condition of 
these unfortunate young people, so that they may have 
a court fitted to their needs as the Juvenile Court has 
become fitted to the needs of the delinquent child, 
Miss Julia C, Lathrop, head of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, once wrote: “Important as are the immediate 
services of a Juvenile Court to the children who are daily 
brought before it for protection and guidance, painstak- 
ing as are the Court’s methodsof ascertaining the facts 
which account for the child’s trouble, his family history, 
his own physical and mental state, hopeful as are the 
results of probation, yet the great primary service of 
the Court is that it lifts up the truth and compels us to 
see that wastage of human life whose sign is the child in 
court.: Heretofore the kindly but hurried public never 
saw asa whole what it cannot now avoid seeing—the sad 
procession of little children and older brothers and sis- 
ters who, for various reasons, cannot keep step with the 
great company of normal, orderly, protected children.” 
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Selected by Ida Cleve Van Auken 


OR the most part there is a comfortable moderation in the size of the autumn hats— 

not diminutively small nor exaggeratedly large, as you can see by the hats pictured 
on this page. Velvet, plush, corded silks and velours of chamoislike softness are the 
materials most liked. As is usual with the winter season the favorite trimmings seem 
to be of the feather variety. Peacock, coque and vulture feathers are being used, 
marvelously dyed and mounted. 

Generally no other trimming is required, the tall graceful feather continuing a line 
of the hat, or seeming to balance it at a chic angle. Withal there is a marked simplicity 
in the character of the hats and trimming, and the hand of the artist is revealed by a 
knowledge of what trimming to leave off a hat, rather than how much to put on. 


Here Novelty of Arrangement Does Not Detract 
From the Real Beauty of the Hat 


Length of Line in This Rolled-Brim Plush Hat is De- 
creased by the Smartly Arranged Quills in Front 
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Brilliantly Colored Beads and Gayly Tinted Feathers 


Give Evidence of Indian Origin Here A New Straight-Brim Sailor Showing a Novel Date-Palm 


Ostrich-Feather Mount at Center Front 





Vulture Feathers Form the Only Trimming on 
This Plush Turban With Cloth Crown 
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This Modern Conception of a Rembrandt Hat Reveals a Beauty This Hat is Typical of the Tendency Toward A Picturesque Plush Tricorne Adapted From an Old Master, and a 
of Line and Trimming Far Surpassing the Master’s Art Exaggeration in the Height of Trimming New Short-Lensth Caracal Coat and Muff of Seal 
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N SPITE of the les- 





sons that are taught 
by such terrible 
disasters as the notable 
oneat Collinwood, Ohio, 
where scores of school- 
children met death in 
the fire which destroyed 
their school building, 
there are still many 
cities and towns where 
very slight attention is 
paid to the placing of 
adequate fire escapes in 
school buildings; and 
there are still, strange 
though it may seem, 
States where there is no 
legislation whatever 
upon this subject. 
This leads me to ask 
the readers of THE 
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from its fellow-citizens 
the free use of all vacant 
lots for the poor and the 
children. This experi- 
ment proved a great suc- 
cess. Beautiful flowers 
were grown and exhibited 
at the fair by the children, 
where prizes were given 
for the finest collection, 
and many men who had 
no land of their own cul- 
tivated these lots and 
raised vegetables enough 
to supply the family for 
the year. 

The earnest women of 
this club, besides paying 
their fifty cents a year, 
pledged themselves to 
make one or two new 
garments to be distrib- 
uted by the visiting 
nurse. The president of 
the club gives the use of 
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the following questions: 
How about your State? 
Are there suitable laws to protect the children in your public 
schools? If not, what are you to do about it? 


From the School Committee of the Woman’s Municipal League of South 
Norwalk, Connecticut, grew the fire-escape committee. The women 
realized more than two years ago that some school buildings in that city 
lacked proper means of exit in case of fire. Since the buildings came 
within the technical requirements of the law the authorities were not 
willing to provide fire escapes. But the women, reénforced by many 
prominent men of the town, continued the agitation. All other efforts 
having failed a bill was prepared and introduced in the Legislature. 
While the bill was pending every woman’s club, fireman’s organization 
and new spaper in the State was sent a statement showing the inadequacy 
of the existing law, and a copy of the bill with an appeal to help the pas- 
sage of the new measure. Those appealed to rallied royally to the support 
of the women. A large delegation was present at the Legislative hearing 
and the bill was later passed unanimously! 


Luncheons for School-Children, and Other Benefits 


O YOUR children go to school from eight A. M. until one P. M.? 

This makes breakfast at seven A. M. and luncheon at two P. M., 
with a few pennies’ worth of baker’s food bought at recess-time, 
perhaps. Have you tried to rival the baker’s shop or cart by some 
plan which shall give a recess luncheon to your child and to the 
children of other mothers, many of whom did not have the same 
wholesome, nourishing food for breakfast which your child had? 
The Woman’s Club of Chelsea, Massachusetts, did some work which 
is having telling results along this and other lines: 


Finding that the pupils of the High School were not dismissed until 
one o’clock, and that possibly some did not have proper food in the 
morning, a lunch counter was established in the basement of the building, 
where sandwiches, fruit, cocoa, soup and other things are served daily 
at the eleven A. M. intermission. The food is served at a very low figure, 
a young woman from Simmons College is hired as superintendent, and 
six of the club women work there every morning, giving their services as 
often as required. The luncheon is self-supporting and yields a very 
small surplus. 

Sewing was also introduced into the schools, the teachers being paid by 
the club until the School Board could be induced to take up the work. 

The condition of the streets did not appeal to the club, and bands of 
pupils were organized in each school district to pick up all loose papers 
and other articles in the streets or on the sidewalks, and throw them into 
receptacles provided by the club 
and placed at street corners. At 


The Women’s Club House of Good Citizenship League, Flushing, New York 


her ballroom for making 
bedding; the material for 
the work is often contrib- 
uted by the merchants; each member takes her box luncheon, which at 
noon she exchanges for the box brought by some other member, and 
much enjoyment, as well as many quilts, results from these club meetings. 

Another feature of the work of this club is the Annual Clean-Up Day, 
when the city furnishes teams, and club members and citizens work until 
all rubbish is cleared away. 


They Gave the Village a Town Clock 


O YOU realize how great a benefit is a town clock? Not many 

clubs of women have undertaken this form of public service, 
but it is none the less a civic act of great importance to present to 
a community a clock. 


A little club of twelve active and four associate members in Oriskany 
Falls, New York, a hamlet of a thousand people, realized the need and 
by dint of much hard work raised the money—four hundred and seventy- 
five dollars—and placed in the tower of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the most central point in the town, a handsome clock which the club 
will present to the village. This will prove to be but a beginning of the 
civic service of the club. Will your club profit by this example? 


What the Sunshine Hustling Club Did 


N THE town of Tatum, New Mexico, there were sixteen mothers 

of growing children who faced the fact that there was no school- 
house in which those children could attend school. With an indomi- 
table will they set out to overcome this condition. In May, 1912, 
these women organized a club with the expressive name, ‘‘The 
Sunshine Hustling Club,” and the club exemplified its name. Its 
first attempt was a box supper at which the boxes were sold to the 
highest bidder. A sum of $31.35 was the result of this. A second 
supper cleared $24.50. Then they varied the program and pieced, 
lined and quilted a fancy bedquilt. At the next meeting a charge 
of twenty-five cents each was fixed and tickets were sold upon the 
quilt. This netted the members $47.08. An entertainment netted 
them $26.60; a sale of fancy articles, with an old-fashioned grab-bag 
and a supper, added $22.75; the next supper was free, with a prize 
for the prettiest girl, and $45.25 was the net proceeds. So the enter- 
tainments went on, with new and varied features, and the fund grew 
rapidly and by December first, only seven months from the organiza- 
tion of the club, a schoolhouse and lodge hall was ready for use. 





the time of the great conflagration 
more than a hundred members 


were rendered homeless. The The Aim of This Department 


morning following an office had 
been established at the home of a 
member, and clothing and food 
were distributed by a committee of 
the members. The club members 
were assisted first, but anything 
received not needed by them was 
at once passed on to others. 

This club also secured a ruling 
from the Board of Aldermen that 
circulars should not be distributed 
in such a manner that they could 
be blown about the streets; neither 


will be gladly sent. 





Is to act as a clearing house of specific information by which the 
one club that has found the proper methods of working out some 
concrete, practical problem of our common life, and has achieved century. The branch organiza- 
results, may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar f 
kind of work in their communities. 

If any club or club member who would like to know more in 
detail the methods by which any work here briefly told about was 
accomplished will write to the Secretary of the club that did it 
(that is why the full name and location of clubs are given on this 
page), and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope, the information that time. 


College Girls’ Work 


HE members of the Century 
Club of Oxford College have 
been active in literary, scientific 
and civic lines for the last half 


tions of this club of young college 
women, the Philalethian and 
Caliopean Literary Societies, 
were organized in 1850, and have 
had a continual existence since 


Civic improvement in the col- 
lege itself has been their watch- 








could door bells be rung. 
The circulars must be put 


word, and great things 
have been accomplished 





in letter boxes or under 


by the Oxford College 





the doors. 


Helping the Poor 


ORMERLY the 
method of dealing 
with those citizens who 
falter by the wayside, 
unable properly to meet 
and discharge*the obli- 
gations of life, was 
simply to furnish the 
necessities of life,accept 
them as public charges, 
and feel that with this 
attention all obligation 
ceases. Today we are 
learning that the best 
way to be of service to 
our poor is to help them 
to help themselves. 
The Civic Club of Bay 
City, Michigan, realized 








Student Body, of which 
they are the leading mem- 
bers. In the autumn of 
1910 a resolution arose 
to have a more beautiful 

campus. Through the 
efforts of the girls, and the 
money raised by them, 
the unsightly buildings 
on the west campus were 
removed, and in their 
place a beautiful Grecian 
pergola waserected. This 
only spurred them on to 
further efforts. 

The members of the 
Century Club were fore- 
most in the movement 
which turned all efforts 
toward the building of a 
sun parlor and recreation 
room. The same financial 
methods were pursued 
with similar success, and 
the old back porch be- 
came a center of all pleas- 











an obligation of a differ- 
ent kind and obtained 


ure as its attractiveness 


The Woman’s Club House, Olympia, Washington was increased. 
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Sarah Bernhardt 
Jrom a Miniature by M.@.Musselman 


ADAME BERNHARDT’S 

love of the beautifulin dress 
is clearly demonstrated in the 
three charming gowns shown on 
this page. 

The simple and graceful lines 
of No. 7908 are accentuated by 
the harmonious combination of 
color, making a dress that will be 
sure to give pleasing distinction 
to its wearer. 

A beautiful and good-taste use 
of lace is attractively illustrated 
in No. 7910, the waist of which is 
further enhanced by a trimming 
of pearl beads. 

Both charm and dignity are to 
be obtained in wearing a gown 
like No. 7912, for in this model 
the essential features, line and 
color, that are necessary to make 
a gown correct and beautiful are 
happily combined. 
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JATTERNS for these designs can 

be supplied at fifteen cents each, 
post-free. Patterns Nos. 7908 and 
7910 come in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure, and 
No. 7912 comes in six sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, 
Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern and 


bust measure, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern De partment, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, 


Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. 


aga? Selected by Sarah Bernhardt 
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‘Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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HAT could be more truly 

American than the wonder- 
fully artistic designs shown on this 
page and the opposite one? For the 
inspiration which makes these fash- 
ions possible was acquired by a care- 
ful study of the customs and clothing 
of the American Indians. 

The coat suit shown above, Nos. 
7938 and 7939, had its origin in a 
tanned-skin, fur-trimmed coat em- 
broidered in Indian motifs. A 
ceremonial blanket, with a bold 
embroidery, fashioned the charm- 
ing evéning wrap, No. 7917. The 
becoming beaded headband comes 
from the tribes of the Southwest. 


ICTURED on the left of the 
lower group is an exquisite din- 
ner or dancing dress, No. 7923, 
made of pale gray chiffon and satin 
trimmed with turquoise beads, the 


girdle having an Indian motif which 


may be embroidered or stenciled in 
turquoise. The design for this dress 
was conceived from the manner in 
which many Indian maidens wear 
their blankets, and it is marvelously 
graceful and in line with modern 
clothes while retaining much of its 
original character. Hemstitching 
the edges of the tunic and over- 
blouse of satin gives the desired 
blanket effect. 

Depending upon the colors and 
trimming more than upon its con- 
struction for the Indian note, the 
dark blue dress, No. 7935, on the 
right of the lower group, is none 
the less interesting, for its draped 
skirt might easily suggest a blanket 
wrap of some fair Indian maid. 
The original of this girdle was of 
woven wool, and the embroidery 
motif of a Flathead, done in colored 
wool floss, trims the waist. 
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JOURNALS 


iM ndian Dress _ 








HE costume of a Comanche 

squaw inspired the attract- 
ive dress, No. 7929, shown on 
the seated figure above, Fawn- 
colored broadcloth, to represent 
as nearly as possible the skin of 
the original garment, was chosen 
for this dress, which is fur- 
trimmed. Delicate red and blue 
wool floss made the embroidery, 
withtiny metal danglers hanging 
from each motif. 


W “HE editors will appreciate any 
expression of opinion. about 
these designs, and for those who are 
interested in making any of these 
garments a booklet has. been pre- 
pared. If you wish this booklet in- 
close a stamped, addressed envelope 
fo the American Fashion Editors, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia. 

Patterns for the dress, coat and 
skirt designs shown on ihese pages 
can be supplied in five sizes: 34 
#0 42 inches bust measure—except 
Nos. 7933 and 7138 in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure; Nos. 
7917 and 7925 in three sizes: 32, 
36 and 40; No. 6877 in six sises: 
22 to 32, and No.7939 in five sizes: 
22 to 30 inches waist measure—at 
fifteen cents for each number, post- 
free. Transfer patterns for the 
embroidery designs, No. 14648, can 
be supplied at fifteen cents. 

Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pat- 
tern and bust measure for dresses 
and coats, waist and hip measures 
for skirts, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia. 
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7934 and 7138, s 
silk or cloth, from 


the tasseled gisdle and skirt trim- 
ming, representing the leather 
thongs whieh are used so much 
on Indian garments. 


OST characteristic of ‘the tn- 


‘1 dian dress is the charming 
design, No. 7940, shown in the 
lower left-hand | corner. Th 
pretty frock was taken fro 
aguaw's deerskin dress, but ishere 

icturéd m 





pi harmepse- 
with white silk fringe and simple 
Indian embroidery done in org 





- colors. The belt or girdle is of 
white leather fastened with old 
silver bosses; and leather thongs, 
bead-finished, trim the front of 
the blouse. 

Here ‘is a decidedly” practical 
dress, which is quite in line with 
modern clothes and which would 
make up most attractively in a 
large variety of materials, and 
without the Indian trimming. 





CT 
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Indian embroidery might be. 
omitted, but which should have 
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YMBOLICALLY, the black 
velvet dress, No. 7927, in the 
lower right-hand corner, portrays 
the ‘‘ black n Light, ? the “‘ rain, 
and then the ‘ morning star,’’ the 
e liqué trimming of white and 
e blue in cross design being the 
Acapatine symbol for the morning 
star. The bretelles in these colors 
are put on with a stitch intended 
to represent the old porcupine 
quill embroidery. 

Thongs of silk cord at the front 
of the blouse and finishing each 
side of the skirt drapery are held 
in place by rings of bone, metal 
or beads. 

- The chiffon jacket of the design 
in the center of thé lower group, 
Nos. 7925 and 7931, symbolizes 
the ‘‘ cascade,’’ the shape of the 
jacket being taken from a Black- 
foot Indian’s skin shirt. In the 
embroidery at the neck is found’ 
the dragon-fly motif, while the 
skirt trimming is that of the frog. 
These motifs are both Arapahoe 
symbols. The dragon-fly motif is 
embroidered, while the frog motif 
is done by applied sections of cloth 
in contrasting color and a simple 
embroidery. 


, €936-6877 
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Dainty Dancing Dresses 


Designs by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd and Abby E. Underwood 
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HE tall, slender girl will do 

well to choose for her dancing 
frock a dress in tunic effect, such 
as those shown in designs Nos. 
7930, 7922 and 7924. The cross 
lines of these tunic effects relieve 
the straight, long lines of the fig- 
ure and give an appearance of 
roundness that is much to be de- 
sired. Even the short, slender 
girl looks well in this type of dress, 
provided, of course, that there is 
not too decided a contrast of color 
in the materials selected. A se- 
lection of material such as was 
made for No. 7930, shown in the 
upper left-hand corner—cream- 
colored net and lace with delicate 
pink chiffon and ribbon —is an 
excellent example of how this type 
of dress may be made suitable for 
both tall and short girls. 

In No. 7922, shown in the up- 
per right-hand corner, all-over 
lace and accordion-plaited net, 
over a foundation of yellow silk, 
make an attractive frock for a tall 
girl, and would be charming for a 
little girl made entirely of white. 

Plain and embroidered mar- 
quisette made the dress of Greek 
motif No. 7924, shown at the right | 
of the lower group. This is the 
kind of dress that girls of artistic 
tendencies will appreciate, as it 
embraces the graceful lines of the 
early Greek costume with the sim- 
ple practicability of present-day 
clothes. 
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Drawings by Abby E. Underwood 











UFFLES and shirrings and 
ribbons are unmistakably the 
best and most charming trimmings 
for the young girl’s frock, andthat 
these features have many pretty 
and effective possibilities is shown 
in designs Nos. 7926 and 7928. 
Select for such dresses the sheer- 
est and most simple of materials, 
never a material that is stiff and 
wiry. Fine net, batiste, crépe, 
either silk or cotton, chiffon, or 
China silk all lend themselves 
admirably for developing dresses 
of this character. Dotted Swiss 
is another available material, as is 
shown in No. 7926, pictured in 
the center of the upper group, 
for this material is easily shirred 
upon cords, necessary to make 
this design. A unique and charm- 
ing use of ribbon is an interesting © 
feature of this dress, but if ribbon 
seems too expensive soft silk cut 
into bias strips will make an ex- 
cellent substitute. 

Another artistic and effective 
use of ribbon is portrayed on the 
dress to the left of the lower 
group, No. 7928. This dress is 
of sheer batiste and will be dainty 
either in white or colors. Of 
course if white is selected any 
becoming color of ribbon may be 
used; but if a colored material 
is chosen, or one with a colored 
flower or motif, then care must be 
exercised in selecting just the 
right color of ribbon. 


pigtendd (including Guide-Chart) 
or the designs shown on this page can be 
sabia in three stzes, 16, 17 and 18 years— 
the corresponding bust measures of which are 
32, 34 and 36 inches—at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of material 
required for the various sizes is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. Order from your near- 
est dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patierns ; 
or by mail, giving mumber of pattern, age and 
bust measure, and inclosing the elo the 
Pattern Deparimeni, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 













































My Pretty New York Cousin 


Evelyn, in New York, Writes to Betty, Who Lives Near Sioux City, Iowa 


I’vebeen marrying off a friend, 

and if the state of matrimony 
is half as chaotic and cluttered and 
feverish as its prelude I’m all for a 
convent. 

I’ve been bridesmaid so often that 
all of my relatives are mournfully 
sure I will never be a bride; and I’m 
so mortally tired of all the frills and 
foolishness that, if I do marry, I'll 
feel inclined to motor down to the 
City Hall with the victim some fine 
morning and be married without the 
smallest trace of fuss and feathers. 

I’m mightily glad to escape from 
the wedding party and settle down 
here in our town eyrie for a few tran- 
quil weeks before all of the crowd 
swarms back to the city and the social 
ball begins spinning. Later I shall 
run away again for a week or two of 
the country autumn, but now I’m 
going to lay in some clothes and re- 
pair summer’s ravages upon my com- 
plexion, and generally tune up for 
the winter’s campaign. 

A girl who gives too much time 
and attention to her looks is a pest, 
Bettchen; but we do owe a certain 
rational amount of care to our per- 
sonal appearance, and I haven’t an 
atom of patience with the sloppy- 
weather girl who is utterly indifferent 
to clothes and hair and complexion 
and all the little niceties that go to 
making one look well groomed. Sheis 
less objectionable than the little idiot 
whoisall vanityand self-consciousness, 
but there’sa happy mean and itis only 
commonsense to make the most of 
what good features one has. If girls 
would only do it more conscientiously 
from the very beginning there 
wouldn’t be so many preposterous 
elderly females trying to make Art 
take the place of Nature. 


Brew: DEAR: Such a whirl! 


| & HATE to have you vain, Betty, 
but I wish I could make you under- 
stand what none of us ever seems to 
understand until too late to take full 
advantage of the knowledge—that it 
doesn’t pay to make overdrafts on 
youth just because one has plenty of 
health and good looks in the bank, 
and that we always have to make 
good for such folly at a time when 
that same bank account is at low ebb. 

Now, for instance, Bettchen,do you 
take care of your splendid mop of 
brown hair? No, of course you don’t. 
What girl of this generation does take 
care of her hair? And what middle- 
agedwoman ofthis day doesn’t squan- 
der time and money recklessly on hair 
specialists and transformations and 
switches? 

The girls haven’t time to brush 
their hair at night or to give the scalp 
a little gentle massage; and they 
shampoo their poor locks in any way 
that is easiest, and yank and pull and 
break off and burn as if there were no 
hereafter and good artificial scalp 
locks were not getting to be priced 
above pigeon-blood rubies. A beau- 
tiful head of hair on a girl of more 
than twenty-five is as rare as the dodo 
nowadays, andit’s all nonsense. I’ve 
turned over a new leaf and I wish I 
had waked upten years ago. Dostart 
in now, Betty, and live rationally 
even if you are a young thing. Then 
perhaps you'll have a reserve stock of 
health and good looks to carry you 
clear through the roaring forties. 

Cut out fudge and ice-cream sodas 
and all their kin. Eat rationally, 
sleep and bathe rationally, breathe 


and dress rationally. Have plenty of fresh air and exercise. Take 
ordinary but intelligent care of your hair and complexion and teeth, 
and youcan blot Ninon de L’Enclos out of history so far as keeping 


youth and good looks goes. 


I’ve framed a French phrase and hung it over my dressing-table. 
Translated literally, it means: “‘Oh, if Youth only would and if Age 
only could!” and I’m making it a subject for daily meditation. It 
applies to a lot beyond looks and clothes, but it’s a valuable reminder 








Three Frocks That are Altogether in the 
Mode—Such as a Girl Can Wear for Any 
Informal Occasion Up to the Dinner Hour 






































































AS: oh, my dear, what ducky 
things the girls do wear now, if 
they have sense enough to dress well ! 
Everywhere I go I see things that 
make me think of you—frocks and 
hats and all sorts of little things that 
I want to buy for you; things just a 
trifle too kittenish for my advanced 
years—though almost all the cats 
seem to dress kittenwise now. 

I’m sending you sketches of three 
frocks that are altogether in the mode 
of the moment and yet haven’t a 
freak idea among them; just such 
frocks as a girl like you should wear 
for any informal occasion up to the 
dinner hour. They are not too dressy 
for morning and yet they are quite 
chic enough for luncheon or for visits 
or afternoon teas. 

Where a girl hasn’t heaps of money 
distinguished simplicity should be her 
chosen réle. Don’t try to have many 
frocks, Betty, nor to have rich or 
showy materials, nor to fuss things up 
under the false idea that it may make 
them dressier. 


(= the very best quality of some 
good but: not pretentious mate- 
rial in acolor of which you and your 
friends will not tire quickly, and when 
you’ve selected material wisely plan 
for a design that isn’t beyond the 
ability of your dressmaker. Oh, these 
ambitious little-town dressmakersand 
seamstresses who insist upon giving 
their customers “the very latest 
things” in extreme styles! Don’t 
listen to their siren songs, little cousin, 
and don’t covet the impossible your- 
self. Get distinction and originality 
into your frocks by some little detail 
that can be accomplished easily and 
will give a maximum of effect for a 
minimum effort. Some clever bit of 
embroidery that is easily worked will 
often do the trick. 

Nowthere’s theembroidered model 
I’ve included among my sketches. 
The bands across the blouse sides 
under the arms are an immensely 
smart Slavic touch, copied straight 
from an old-time Slav 
tunic; and the hip bands, 
from which a little side 
drapery starts, work in ad- 
mirably. The frock has all 
kinds of style and yet you 
could do that bold, sketchy 
embroidery yourself in a 
few hours. Rather vivid coloring on 
a dark blue ground would be more 
satisfactory than anything else, and 
one dark biue frock is invaluably 
adaptable in a small wardrobe. 


HE three-shoulder-strap frock 
with the wide girdle is a good ver- 
sion of an idea that is always girlish 
and popular. Have the waist large so 
that the bodice suggests a peasant 
bodice,but without tightly fitted lines. 
With the shoulder straps of the same 
material asthe skirt, the girdle of satin 
and the blouse of chiffon or tulle, this 
would be awfully good for a three- 
piece costume; but it could be worked 
out, too, as a one-piece frock, all in 
one color and in two materials, and 
would be very comfy and serviceable. 
You might even have two under- 
blouses, one dressier than the other, 
andso make the frock answer many 
purposes. 

The little short-girdled coatee 
frock would be quite the thing for 
morning or afternoon wear under a 
big, loose motor coat, or carriage coat, 
that could be left in car, carriage or 


cloak-room, and, on autumn orearly spring days, might be worn for 
street without an extra coat. Or it could be made as a two-piece 
suit of winter woolen stuff, or of velvet and silk, though I wouldn’t 


recommend that treatment. An amazingly smart bit of stuff for the 


at toilet hour, too; and I’m hoping it found a place on my wall in 


time to save me from makeup and nerves and dyspepsia and false 
hair and pivot teeth, as well as from mental and moral failings. 
I believe Ill send you its counterpart. 


ERCIFUL Powers! What steered me into such a memento 
mort sort of letter? I’d been looking at that motto on my wall 

and thinking,and you came drifting through my thoughts, with your 
youth and health and sweetness; and it occurred to me what a shame 
it would be for a girl like you to disintegrate, like so many of today’s 


lining of the revers, the very short basque anda clever girdle make 
this model exceedingly good looking for all its simplicity, but you 
must give time and thought to just such details if you are going to 
dress distinctively for little money. 


OW mind you, Honey, I’m not suggesting that you get a frock 
like any one of these sketches, I’m only using them to point my 


morals and adorn my tales; and I’m going tosend a few sketches in 


each of my letters. 


girls, just from sheer recklessness and carelessness and folly, and to some time. 
be a made-up freak before youth had turned its back on you. 
Heigho, I want to go back already, and I don’t date from the 
Paleozoic period either. Being young is such glorious fun, Bettchen, 
if only one were old enough at the time to realize one’s youth. 


One can get a clearer idea from a picture than 
from any amount of description, and I do want you to understand 
not only how the frocks are made but how they should be worn too. 
That’s half the battle. 

Meanwhile my own dressmaker is probably tearing her hair because 
I’m late for my appointment. She’s a find. [ll tell you about her 
Lovingly always, 


. ah 





D TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs on this page can be supplied at Sifteen cents for each number, post-free. All of these patterns 


come in three sizes: 16, 17 and 18 years. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes 1s printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 


your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home. Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 


Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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BELDING S 


“PURE DYE” GUARANTEED. 


SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 


CARMENT TO US EXPRESS PREPAID 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND Ad 


WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


GELDING BROS. & CO. 


Silk Manufacturers : 


902 BROADWay 


ten York City 
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Tin costs 40c a pound —raw 
silk costs $4.00 a pound. Modern 
science enables man to saturate 
and coat one pound of silk yarn 
with three pounds of tin which has 
been dissolved in powerful chemi- 
cals. Some manufacturers do this 
and sell as satinthis tin-plated prod- 
uct, which feels so heavy and 
looks so glossy when new. These 
manufacturers make a great profit 
at your expense, but such fabrics 
quickly fray out and crack — they 
cannot wear. 





For more than half a century 
Belding Bros. & Co. have been 
weaving pure silk thread into the 
best possible satins and making 
them strictly “pure dye.” For your 
protection and for ours, the name 
“Belding” is woven in the selvage 
of every yard. 


We will send you an extremely in- 
teresting and valuable illustrated 
booklet telling all about silk, from the 
egg to the fabric, free upon request. 
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GFardwide’’| 00 Per Yard 
N° 164 . . . $1.00 Per Yard 


N° 690 . . . $1.25 Per Yard 
N° 688 . .. £1.25 Per Yard 
N° 671... $1.50 Per Yard 


ALL PURE DYE 
ALL GUARANTEED 


REMEMBER! 


When buying Satin by 
theyard the Genuine has — 
the name “BELDING” 


woven into the Selvage 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1913 
































































How Can I E 


The Way it Can be Done at From Five to Ten Years of Age 





By Ella Frances Lynch 


Third Article 


HE mother in her teaching does not need much 
theory of education. She is not dealing with the 
theoretical child, but with the child as he really is. 
She does not need methods, for her salary does not 
depend upon the approval of a superintendent. 
She will place a higher value upon truth than upon 
intellectual smartness. There is nothing in modern 
pedagogy to compare with the old motto on the 
wall of the Puritan schoolroom: ‘‘Teach, learn, 
or leave the place.”’ As for teaching arithmetic, 
you know the multiplication table and something about weights and 
measures. You can add, subtract, multiply and divide. You use 
a foot rule and a yard measure and could divide them into halves 
and thirds and quarters. Such things you have mastered, and you 
could guide a nine-year-old to their mastery just as effectively as 
could a Harvard graduate. Now take the word of a teacher for this: 
A thorough grounding in the above-named simple elements of arith- 
metic is more important than anything that follows in the whole 
realm of mathematics. Gather up your courage and go ahead with 
this work, taking for guidance your own commonsense and life expe- 
rience, instead of worrying about method, and you will be rewarded 
by finding that your boy or girl at ten will know how to study, how 
to learn, how to meet and overcome difficulties. 

Do not hurry the child along in number work. ‘The secret of real 
progress is not in how much the learner gets in a day, but in learn- 
ing a little every day, and in learning it so well that it is a part of 
his everlasting mental store and so clearly understood that no such 
thing as review is necessary. , 

To the little child twenty means no more than five, while one 
hundred is just a name. A small girl will tell you there were more 
than a million people on the street corner as she came by, and she is 
kept awake nights by a thousand catsin the back yard. So while num- 
bers are thus meaningless do not imagine you can teach arithmetic 
to the child, or very much hasten the process of his getting ready to 
understand the subject. He must learn by actually counting differ- 
ent objects many times. Attempt to teach a small child all the 
arithmetic assigned by the course of study to his years, and you so 
hopelessly confuse him that you defeat your own purpose. 

Then for the sake of learning what numbers actually are the 
learner will count with pebbles or buttons or pennies until he no 
longer needs them, when he abandons them. And here is a method 
of procedure, if you want a method: 

The small beginner, learning to count by twos, arranges the 
objects himself, two at a time, counting as he goes along. Today he 
gets only to twelve, perhaps, so tomorrow he should get somewhat 
farther, and in a week he may be able to count to fifty or a hundred. 
Inoculate him with the feeling that every day must find us in advance 
of the preceding day, for are we not a day older, even a little taller, a 
day stronger and wiser? Call it mind training or anything you like, 
but your task will be easy when once you arouse the child to a 
pride in having his achievements keep pace with the passing days, 
and an ambition to make each day just a little fuller, richer and more 
profitable than the day before. 

















IGHT here the child may as well learn that the multiplication 
table is really addition, so he starts in anew with the twos. This 
time he begins: Two 2s are 4, and so on to twenty-five 2s are 50. 
He may also count back from 50 by twos, thus learning to subtract. 
The work thus far may take a month. Fifteen minutes a day is as 
long as I would keep him working at this—unless he were so 
interested that the time passed unnoticed. 

Of course you know that an up-to-date teacher would advise you 
at this stage to use concrete problems at every step: 4 cows and 3 
cows are how many cows? At 2 cents each what will 7 apples cost? 
My specific objection to the concrete problem as a main issue is that 
it makes so much talk when the child might better be thinking and 
working out these things for himself. The problems of the pebbles 
before him are as good as cow problems for present purposes. He is 
getting acquainted with numbers. However I would find time to 
“‘play store” with him for many a half hour. 

Now take the threes, both the addition and multiplication tables. 
A week’s time may enable him to count to 99 and back by threes, to 
know the table to 12 < 3, forward and back. 

Let the child see that this assignment, while more difficult than the 
previous one, is accomplished in a shorter time because of his having 
done the other well. 

Give exercises that train the child in sustained effort. Let him 
begin with 100 and count back by fours, you timing him. This may 
take four minutes. Let him try again, and this time he may get 
through in three minutes. Again and again he counts, each time 
gaining afewseconds. Make a record of the lesson with time required 
for each attempt. What I like about this plan is that he is striving 
to improve upon his own record, a higher incentive, to my mind, 
than being satisfied with getting ahead of some one else. 

But rapidity is not enough. Accuracy comes first. The learner is 
to be sure first, then quick. If he makes a single mistake the exercise 
is a failure. He stops there and begins again. 

Before the child is ten he should know the multiplication tables so 
well that 11 12 is answered as unhesitatingly as 2 2. There 
is no better mental training than to sit down and think out a new 
table, whether it be the fours or the twenty-fours. 


E SHALL deal freely but sensibly with fractions from the 

beginning, teaching first 44, 14, 14, %, and how to use them. 
Nothing better has been devised for this than cutting an apple into 
halves and fourths, and a pie into halves and sixths. 

Now let the child take the foot rule and draw a similar one on 
heavy paper, dividing it into inches and half inches. Let him try 
this several times until he has done a good piece of work. Then, 
cutting out the ruler, let him double it to find the inches in half a foot, 
double it again for one-fourth, and so on. Do not hurry over a thing 
like this; a foot rule is good material for a week or a month of study. 
Let him prepare such a table as this with your help. Later he will use 
such a form in studying other measures: 


FEET INCHES FEET INCHES 
1 12 1 12 
% 6 114 18 
Y% 3 2 24 
84 9 2% 30 
14 4 3 36 
34 8 3% = 42 


This may be continued much farther, and should involve many 
combinations of fractions and whole numbers. In these ways 
fractions lose their terrors. 

Later you may give the child the yardstick to study, to measure 
the porch, the yard and the fence with. He can prepare a table like 
the above also. 

Let me tell you of another helpful scheme. Take cards of Bristol- 
board, 3 by 5—or clean pasteboard will do—and write on them the 
forty-five combinations: 


9999999998 8 8 
V9STOS42SZ218 16 
666666555335 
6S 435 21 54:52.14 36 262-121 1 


These cards may first be used as drill in addition, and their regular 
employment five minutes a day so trains the child that he instantly 
comes to recognize 7-++8=15. Again let me emphasize: accuracy 
comes first in importance. First give the child plenty of time to 
ascertain the right answer. The next day it will not take so long. 

Next these cards are used for practice on the multiplication table, 
and if you have two or three children learning them at once so much 
the better. Lead them to see something more than the mere product 
of numbers shown; they will recognize not only that four 5s are 20, 
but also that it is the same as two 10s, and the same as three 6s and 
2 more. This is what we are after—independent thinking and initia- 
tive. Show the child your approval of his using his brains and 
finding a new way to solve a problem. You are not to do his thinking 
for him. For example, I ask a boy how he will find 24 & 25. He tells 
me: “T shall get ten 25s and ten 25s and four 25s.”” Another boy says: 
“‘Get four 25s and then six times that.”” I may possibly give them a 
short method of finding the result, but I shall present it to them 
as something to compare with their previous knowledge and judge 
as to its advantages, not as something to be unthinkingly adopted 
for all time. 
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& FOR your teaching of arithmetic up to the time you place the 
child in school I have now finished, all but a few “‘Don’ts”’: 

Don’t think that because he has learned to measure lines the child 
is ready for the measurement of surfaces; nor that cubic measure 
naturally follows on the heels of linear and square measure. The 
little child is no more ready for the measurement of solids than he is 
for the theory of limits. Let him alone until he grows up to this 
many-sided affair. And when his mind has reached that state of pre- 
paredness through physical and mental contact, and the desire for 
understanding, there is nothing, absolutely nothing, to the teaching 
of solid measure. In aday he graspsit. Your neighbor may tell you 
that her little girl is only nineand has learned ‘‘denominate numbers’”’ 
in school. How has she learned them? Why the teacher hammers in 
such facts as these: If you want to find area you multiply length by 
breadth. If you want to find cubical contents you multiply length, 
breadth and thickness together. And that is as much as it means to 
the youngster. 

Don’t worry about long division. This is an abstract formula that 
has no active value in mind training. Rarely would I teach a child 
long division before the tenth year. Why work hard to teach him 
something at eight that he will learn easily in half the time at ten? 

You know the apple tree, beginning to bear, practically ceases 
growing. The growing process is slow—almost imperceptible— 
and takes time. Mind growth demands a time of leisure, not fruit 
bearing. 

Don’t worry if the ten-year-old cannot define a mountain. The 
chances are he knows what it is, and no more than this is necessary. 
Definitions are the ripe fruit of knowledge, and if you start off by 
teaching definitions to a child you are beginning at the wrong end. 

At ten years of age every boy and girl should be able to help intel- 
ligently with every task about the house, the farm and the garden. 
No university course can equal in value this early all-around educa- 
tion on the farm, and I should maintain this even if the first ten 
years had not included the study of books. There were educated 
men before books were, and real education means culture. Mere 
knowledge is not culture, nor will it produce culture. The making 
of useful, thinking, dependable citizens hinges upon the early 
teaching of the humble facts and duties of every-day life. 

Not only does this home training prepare the child ultimately for 
good citizenship, but it also gives him a working knowledge that 
opens the door of understanding to academic studies. While he beats 
the eggs and you answer his questions he gets a practical chapter in 
chemistry. 

By washing dishes we learn about the properties of water, hard 
and soft, the action of acids and alkalis as combined in soap, the 
effect of heat and cold on certain bodies. Was there ever such a 
laboratory as the kitchen? You learn about mold, mildew, rust, 
fermentation, freezing mixtures, temperature, salt and baking soda. 
We learn what different utensils are made of and the how and why. 


yo boy goes to school to be stuffed with a thousand things 
from books that you could teach him more naturally and effect- 
ively at home, thus saving so much confusion of mind by giving 
him, bit by bit, an actual first-hand knowledge. Here are more of 
the things he can learn from you, or with your help: Foodstuffs, their 
constituents and where they come from; the making and uses of 
glass, pottery, iron, steel, brass, nickel, silver. Using the garden 
hose teaches him about the pressure of water. He can learn about 
coal, metals, alloys, coins, clouds, rain, snow, ice, springs, brooks, 
lakes, wells, canals, sea water, salt, winds, storms, familiar animals 
and plants. A child who learns these things and related things, and 
uses his eyes, will really get something worth while from a High 
School course in chemistry and physics, because he knows what the 
book and the instructor are talking about, while the student without 
this training does no more than get through the examination. 

Has it seemed to you that I am inviting the public to try out a new 
scheme of education? The ways and means so briefly outlined here 
are as old as our civilization and would pass unquestioned by such 
men as Franklin or Horace Greeley. More than all else would I 
emphasize the lasting quality of early impressions, when the surface 
of the soul is fresh, beseeching you to write thereon the things that 
surely make for real happiness, for dauntless purpose, for the build- 
ing of human character. In those precious early days each picture is 
photographed so accurately, each written in with such keen acids, 
ee when later pictures have faded these come undimmed to the 
surface. 










SHOES 


EAUTIFUL shoes 
for you—styles 
suitable for all needs. 


Our Trade Mark! 


What Does it Mean to You? 


Labor and materials which 
enter into shoes have been 
advancing for some time. 
Result: Either a poorer shoe 
at old price or a higher retail 
price for former value. 

““Queen Quality’’ stamped 
on shoes represents the integ- 
rity, ability and reputation of 
the manufacturer. He does not 
put it on inferior merchandise. 

Look for it and insist on 
getting it. It is the strongest 
evidence you can have of the 
good faith of your dealer. 
His approval of shoes stamped 
with our trade mark is a double 
guarantee to you of quality 
and moderation in price. 

Ask your dealer for shoes 
so stamped. 


$3.50 to $5.00 


A Few Unusual Styles at 
$5.50 and $6.00 


You can order your shoes from any Queen 
Quality dealer through Parcels Post. 






























































anos Style 2116 

© ~ Gun Metal Calf Lace, 
» Gun Metal Top, Semi- 

 Recede Toe. 
















4 Queen Quality Dealers 
a Are Everywhere 
Write for Free Fall Catalog 
THOMAS G. PLANT CO. 
110 Bickford Stréet 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 



























































































Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
The Children Went for Apples and Got Ice Cream: By Helene Nyce 


7 ,» FLOSSIE,” said Tommy suddenly, 

“‘mayn’t we go for apples? Do please 
say yes! Simmie says there are loads on that 
old tree down near Grandpa’s woods!” 

“T don’t know, Tommy,” replied Flossie 
rather doubtfully; “are you sure that funny 
little house is still empty? If the apples don’t 
belong to any one of course you may.” 

“Oh, joy! Come on, Simmie!” and they 
bounded off. - 

Now, as it happened, some one did live in the 
funny little house near the woods; for Lorenzo 
Coon had rented that strip of land from Grand- 
pa, and had moved in a few days before, and 
when his little boy told him that boys were in the 
apple tree he didn’t stop to consider or explain. 

Very luckily Flossie and the others heard the 
noise and were able to set matters right with 
Mr. Coon, but Simmie and Tommy had to get 
Grandpa’s wheelbarrow and carry all the apples 
to Mr. Coon’s house. 

Tommy felt so sorry he had been naughty 
that Hardy made a whole freezer of ice cream 
with which to soothe every one’s feelings. 

Flossie will send an outline pony and cart, 
to cut out and paste, to any child sending a 
stamped, addressed envelope for it. 

For the fifteen children who write the best 
stories on these pictures or on any other subject 
and the fifteen who make the most attractive 
scrapbooks, using these pictures if they wish, 
there will be prizes of one dollar each. Twenty 
names on the Roll of Honor also. 


The Prize Winners for July 


Stories 


EsTHER HEALY (age 17 years), Oregon 
FLORENCE MAYER (age 17 years), Maryland 
; KATHRINE MAHON, Connecticut 

CONSTANCE HILL (age 15 years), Virginia 
ELIZABETH SHANE, Pennsylvania 
CLarRA Lou Nissit (age 11 years), California 
H1LDA M. Hook (age 14 years), Canada 
EuLALIA TAILLON, New York 
PAUL ALLISON (age 13 years), District of Columbia 
AMELIA NOONAN, Newfoundland 
Mary WAGNER (age 13 years), Ohio 
MartTHA E. STARR (age 12 years), Maryland 
FLORENCE Prx.Ley (age 11 years), California 
W. E. TUCKER (age 9 years), Bermuda 
Jack LEEDHAM (age 8 years), Indiana 


Outdoor Specimens 


Howarp Dossin, Rhode Island 
ELEANOR D. MASON (age 15 years), Massachusetts 
EpitH YEOMANS, Arizona 
ELEANOR CHEW (age 13 years), New Jersey 
LEROY FELKNER, Pennsylvania 
RALPH SCOVEL, California 
ADELINE L. EUSTER (age 13 years), Kansas 
FLORENCE CARPENTER, West Virginia 
LINDLEY M. BaRLow (age 12 years), Indiana 
KATHRYN BURGOON, Panama 
GWEN GROVES (age 10 years), Washington 
ALICE E. BENJAMIN, Nebraska 
ELNA C. JENSON, Utah 
MATTHEW Lynv, Florida 
Cora AYERS, California 
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The Roll of Honor for July 


Stories 


LEona B. WELLS (age 16 years), District of 
Columbia 
MARGARET E. CHASE, Minnesota 
RuTH DARLING (age 14 years), California 
EULALIE Moore, Missouri 
HELEN G. PLUMB (age 14 years), Vermont 
BERT MuGG, Texas 
MARIAN SHALER (age 13 years), Wisconsin 
EmILy MARGARET HICckKs (age 13 years), Maryland 
MILDRED CROWN (age 10 years), District of 
Columbia 
ONETA FELCH (age 10 years), Colorado 


Outdoor Specimens 


JAMIE AND ROBBIE RTIN, Florida 
VALERIA KOLMAN (age years), Wisconsin 
ROBERT LEE BirpD, Texas 
LouIsE CARPENTER (age 9 years), Iowa 
Doris Wooprurr, New Jersey 
JENNIE MILLER (age 8 years), Washington 
JOSEPHINE HARDMAN, New Mexico 
HERBERT ARTHUR MORGAN, Texas 
W. A. GARHNER, New Jersey 
ERWIN AND EDNA NEBLETT, Tennessee 


Be sure to inclose with your story or book a 
stamped, addressed envelope. Send not later 
than October 15 to 


Miss HELENE NYcE 
In CarE OF THE LapiEs’ Home JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 








Every Woman 


Will Welcome 
Albrecht’s 


“Fur Facts 
and 
Fashions — 
1913-14” 


[: discusses in an 








interesting man- 

ner a vast store 
of impartial fur in- 
formation gathered 
through six suc- 
cessive generations 
of Albrecht’s — furriers 
for 200 years. Then 
again, it enables you to : 
make intelligent selections and get 
the utmost for your money because 
it tells you: 


—how furs are made and graded, 

—their trade names and common 
English names, 

—how to distinguish quality in furs, 

—what furs wear longest, 

—color effects and texture of furs, 

—latest correct fur styles, 

—costly furs and their substitutes, 


in fact, the truth about furs that can- 
not fail to be of vital interest to every 
woman who contemplates buying. 


Indeed, so replete is this book with 
fur facts, so candid in its statements, 
that it is consulted by the Smithsonian 
Institution and used as a reference 
book in many schools. 


As a Fur Purchasing guide, a stand- 
ard for comparing fur 
values—this book 
may save 
you many : 
dollars. ,@s* 
Surely ‘'” 
it is worth 
3c to you—just 
the cost of post- 
age. Perhaps 
you had better 
write for it now. 
We have hun- 
dreds of calls for 
it daily. Send 
stamps and ask 
for ‘‘Albrecht’s f 
Fur Facts and h 
Fashions No. 
10.”’ Toinduce 
early buying HON 
and relieve the | 77% 
rush later on, / / 
we offer ( 


$ 
10% Discount"; 
until October ‘} 
31, 1913, off e 
catalogue . 
prices, 


For example: 

Albrecht pat- 
tern 36, Lustre 
Seal Cony, (re ag 
Draped Panel \ : 
Coat 52” long, 

regular price 
$122.50, die 
count 

price $11025 

(Bust measure, hips, 
length of waist, height 
and weight required.) 

Where cash ac- 
companies orders 
we prepay transpor- 
tationcharges. You * 
take no risk. If the furs are not satis- 
factory, your money, less shipping 
charges, will be promptly refunded. 
That’s fair enough, isn’t it? 

We must do as we advertise to be 
consistent with the Albrecht principle 
of TELLING THE TRUTH ABOUT 
FURS. 


Albrecht Furs 


RGUS 1855 Faroe, 


You will be proud indeed of your 
furs if they bear this trade-mark. 
They possess that distinctive individ- 
uality which every one recognizes, but 
which is so hard to achieve. To be 
sure, you can get some furs that are 
cheaper, but in securing the ‘‘ Albrecht 
kind”’ you get reliable, correct furs, 
at prices no higher than the common- 
place. Many letters from delighted 
customers attest the truth of this 
claim, 

You see, our large business and our 
intimate relations with Northwestern 
trappers, from whom we buy our 
skins direct, gives us the pick of skins 
at first cost. 

The Albrecht stock of furs is so large 
and comprehensive that we can please 
every woman in style, material and 
price. And, of this you may be 
sure—you can order furs from 
‘‘Albrecht’s Fur Facts and Fashions’’ 
to better advantage than when buy- 
ing in person. Mr. O. E. Albrecht, 
with his extensive knowledge and 
expert judgment, gives his personal 
attention to each individual order, 
assuring the most careful selection 
and prompt shipment. Our simple 
directions for taking measurements 
at home insures you a good fit. 

The quality reputation enjoyed by 
Albrecht Furs is founded on 58 years 
of painstaking effort to uphold high 
ideals in designing and tailoring fine 
furs. Furthermore, it relieves you of 
all doubt as to the genuineness and 
reliability of your furs. 

Ask your banker or any mercantile 
agency about our responsibility. Per- 
haps some of your own friends are 
already wearers of Albrecht Furs, in 
which case we have the strongest 
kind of a recommendation. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Founded 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Sta. A, St. Paul, Minn. 
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We want a representative merchant in every 
town to help us supply the demand for 
Albrecht Furs. Write for our proposition. 
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‘The Woman Who Makes Her Own 


matter how clever you may be in 

other kinds of sewing, a tailored suit, 
or the coat at least, is beyond the ability of 
the ordinary home sewer; hence some women 
compromise by making the skirt themselves 
and sending the coat to a tailor. Now there 
are tailors and tailors, and it is quite certain 
that there never was a season better than the 
present for you to make your own tailored 
suit, not only because everything is soft and 
unstiffened, but also because skirts are by no 
means as voluminous as a few seasons ago, 
making less material to sew and handle. 

A tailored suit implies a garment of service, with the same cut 
and finish that are found in a man’s suit, and the one I have used 
for these illustrations—Nos. 7920-7921, on the page “The 
Mother’s Good-Time Hat and Dress,” in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL, is a practical one for general wear. 

Select a material which will not stretch out of shape too 
easily in making, nor be too heavy in stitching and pressing, 
for these are two of the things on which the home sewer is 
apt tofall down. Bevery sure that your material has been 
sponged and shrunk before you use it, and an important 
point to consider before cutting is the nap or finish of the 
goods, which gives it a distinct up and down. All napped 
goods, except ordinary velvet, should be cut with the nap 
running down, although the kimono and one-piece gar- 
ments have made exceptions to this rule necessary. 


a GENERAL feeling prevails that, no 
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Lining Basted Into Coat, 
Ready for Finishing 


js get pes laying the pattern on the material compare it 
with your own measurements to see what alterations 
will be necessary. In making a suit or a whole dress a wise 
general rule is to place the skirt sections on the material 
first, fitting in the smaller sections around the larger pieces. 
Mark the perforations for the tucks in the front and back of 
the skirt, and in the little plait sections with “‘ tailor mark- 
ings” or ‘“‘tailor tacks.’’ These are done with double thread, 
waxed very slightly, and are preferable to chalk for woolens, 
silks and light-colored materials. Start on the right side 
while the pattern is still on the material, and take three 
stitches through each perforation, letting each stitch remain in a loop. 
Then take a stitch to the next perforation, letting this stretch flat on 
the paper. After the perforations are marked in this manner snip the 
threads which extend from one perforation to another, and remove 
the pattern from the material piece by piece as you wish to baste it. 
You will find the double pieces of the material held together by the 
loops of thread. Pull the material as far apart as possible, and snip the 
threads between the two thicknesses, which will leave little bunches 
of thread in each piece of material where the perforations were. 

Colored thread is a great help when making “tailor tacks,”’ as it 
is readily distinguished from all basting stitches. On soft silks and 
on all light-colored materials it is better to use 
colored silk than colored cotton thread, as the 
latter is apt to crock; then, too, the silk thread, 
having a smoother finish, can be removed more 
easily and with less danger of marring the ma- 
terial. This is a good way to use up the ends 
of spools of silk. 

“Tailor tacks” are’ also used to make the 
two sides of a garment alike after fitting. If 
your figure is symmetrical it will be necessary 
to fit one side of a garment only, indicating any 
necessary alterations with pins. Then remove from 
the figure, and, opening the garment at the seams 
which need altering, pin the two sides exactly to- 
gether, and mark with “tailor tacks” at the line of 
pins. 

Now that skirts are made with one-sided effects 
in design, and opening on one side of the center 
front or center back, it is better to fit the entire skirt 
instead of depending on making both sides alike. 

I can almost hear you say, “What about a 
tracing-wheel?”’ A tracing-wheel is certainly a most 
valuable asset to your work-basket, but it must be judiciously used. 
One of good quality of steel, with fine, smoothly ground points, is 
a great help on many cotton and linen dress materials where the 
thread is strong, but on sheer fabrics and on nearly all silk goods 
even the best wheel is likely to mar or cut the thread. 

On woolen materials where the weave is coarse or loose a wheel 
is of no use, and on fine woolens or those with a smooth finish the 

wheel is likely to injure the surface, 
especially on material like broadcloth. 


The Wide Be’ 


CANNOT help but sidetrack a little 

here to tell you how much depends on 
the way you treat your material and 
partly finished work. If you have ever 
been through any of the large mills which 
make a specialty of dress materials you 
have been impressed with the care and 
thought which are necessary in their 
production. Yet how often these same 
materials are fairly “gobbled” together 
and look shabby before they have even 
been worn. It is an excellent plan to try 
to arrange your time so that you can 
complete your suit quickly once you cut 
into the material, as your interest and 
enthusiasm will inspire you to do better 
work on it than if you allow it to drag 
along for weeks. 

Learn to fold your goods lightly as you cut it, instead of pushing 
it to one side of the table, and as soon as a garment is basted hang 
it on a frame instead of a hook. You can improvise a coat frame 
quickly by rolling a newspaper and tying a string around the center 
with a loop to hang on a hook. Loops of material or tape pinned 
to the sides of your skirt at the waist will serve as well as skirt 
hangers if hung on two hooks. If you take care of your partly 
finished work in some such way as this you will turn out a much 
better looking product. 





Upper Part of Skirt 
Finished 


Clothes 


Just How to Make a Tailored Suit 
By Blanche E. Hyde 






First Basting of 
Collar and Facings 






Method of Holding Canvas to 
Material in Collar 


Iting Applied to 
Top of Skirt 


But to go back to our suit: The skirt is 
a very simple one to make, requiring, how- 
ever, careful finishing where the plaited sec- 
tion is set in, soI havedrawn what I consider 
a good way to insert it. Stitch and press 
the plaits, then baste the tuck in the slant- 
ing edge of the front gore, place the plaited 
section in position, and turn the straight 
edge of the front over this. Lap the tucked 
edges of the back gore over the side gores. 
The skirt opens at the left side front, the 
tuck in the right front forming the facing 
for the upper side of the placket. Face the 
under side of the opening with a straight piece of material as a 
foundation for the snap fastenings. In trying a skirt on always 
adjust around the hips first, fitting the seams into the waist-line at a 
goodangle. Stitch, bind and press the seams, being careful 
in the pressing not to press the bound edges of the seam 
against the outside of the skirt. Finish wide silk belting 
to your correct waist size, and lap the inside upper edge 
over the top edge of the skirt, as the picture shows, stitch- 
ing close to the edge of the belting. Then turn the belting 
down against the skirt and stitch again, leaving the skirt 
free from the belting for about three inches at each side of 
the opening. One of the pictures shows the upper portion 
of the skirt finished. Turn up the lower edge and trim 
off any extra material to a three-inch width. Baste the 
skirt on this fold and also in the center of the hem. 

Any slight fullness in the hem can be “shrunk in” by 
dampening and pressing. Spread a damp cloth over the 
fullness, and with a dry one over this allow the iron to rest 
lightly, and the steam will cause the fullness to disappear. 
Before stitching bind the edge of this hem, or if your suit is 
broadcloth the edge may be left raw. 





Wrong Side of Coat, 
Showing Interlinings 
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OW for the coat. As the present fashions demand 

that everything shall be soft and shapeless the tailored 
suits are making concessions in regard to interlining and 
padding. If you use canvas at all it must be very soft and 
pliable, or a loosely woven linen will give enough body to 
a coat this season, and it must be thoroughly shrunk 
before you cut it. Cut linen forthe fronts and upper part of the side 
fronts, curving from just below the waist-line to about two inches 
below the armseye, and soft cambric for the upper part of the back, 
all of which I have shown you in one of the pictures. Baste the seams 
of the coat according to the notches, and lap the pieces of linen for 
the fronts with the seam line together. 

Try the coat on, making any alterations necessary on your figure. 
Stitch side fronts and side back seams, pressing to one side, stitch 
again for lapped seams effect, and cat-stitch edges of the linen. 

The fronts are now ready for a good pressing, and as a tailor’s pad 
is rarely available in the home sewing-room you can make a very 
satisfactory one by folding a good-sized bath 
towel as tightly as possible, tying it firmly. 
With several thicknesses of cheesecloth folded 
around this it makes an excellent pad for press- 
ing all curved portions of the coat. Use here, 
also, a dry cloth over one wrung out of water, 
and be careful to press, not iron. 

Place shaped pieces of linen around the back 
of the armseye and neck as the picture shows. 
Cut linen for the collar a seam smaller than 
the pattern on the outside edges. Seam the 
broadcloth and the linen separately, and place the 
wrong sides together. The material of the collar 
and lapels must be held to the linen by small pad- 
ding stitches, which I am showing you here, and 
the stand-up portion of the collar stitched several 
rows by machine, stretching the lower edge of the 
collar while stitching. Overhand the collar to the 
neck of the coat, and sew a narrow strip of cambric 
flat to the canvas on the front edges of the coat, and 
at the turning line on the lapels, to prevent the gar- 
ment from stretching. Another picture shows the 
collar and facing basted to position, ready to stitch and turn on to 
the right side. Turn up bias strips of cambric with the lower edge 
of the coat, and press all outside edges before stitching. 


=> 








AKE the sleeves and cuffs next. Draw up the gathering threads 
in the tops of the sleeves to fit the armseye exactly, and the 
fullness can be “shrunk in” as in the skirt hem, placing the gathered 
portion of the sleeve over the rounded 
end of a small sleeve-board. Stitch a 
narrow strip of sheet wadding in the top 
of the sleeves to hold it in position over 
the tip of the shoulder. 
Cut the lining by the pattern, laying 
a small plait in the center of the back, 
sloping the plait to nothing at the waist- 
line, and make small plaits in the lin- 
ing fronts at right angles to the shoulder 
seams, and ending at the bust-line. 
Fasten the lining to the outside at the 
side-back seams, turn in the edges of the 
lining over the front facings and around 
the lower edge of the coat; bastethe lining 
firmly to the armseye seam, to the neck 
and through the center of the back. Slip 
the lining inside the sleeve, gather around 
the armseye, and hem the sleeve lining 
over the seam with blind stitchesthe same 
as are used for all raw edges. 
The coat is closed with tailored buttonholes and two fancy buttons. 
A final pressing by yourself or by a good tailor will give the finishing 
touch to your work, and I am sure that if you follow these directions 
your suit will be one in which you will feel not only well dressed, but 
rich as well, for ‘‘a penny saved is a penny earned,” and you can 
save many pennies on one suit by making it yourself. 








Inserting Plaited Section 
in Front Gore 


NOTE—Mrs, Hyde will be glad to help you with your sewing problems if you 
will send a stamped, addressed envelope. Address Mrs. Blanche E. Hyde, in care of 
Tue Laptes’ Home JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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How to tell 
Skinner's 
Satin 


First class stores, in 
buying their stock of suits, 
cloaks or furs from manu- 
facturers, carefully 
examine the linings to see 
that they are Skinner's = 
Satin. They look forthe @ 


Skinner guarantee label, 
and then they tun up the 
edge of the lining and 
look for the name inthe ° 
selvage. 


Careful women, in buying 
garments from the séores, in- 
sist on the same evidence. 
They want a Skinner’s Satin 
lining and they look for the 
name in the selvage. 


Any store clerk will gladly 
open up a few inches of a 
coat lining at your request. © 
If you see the words 
“Skinner's Satin” woven in 
the selvage, take the gar- 
ment, for 

Skinner’s Satin is guaran- 
teed to wear two seasons. If 
it does not, send the garment 
to any of our stores and we 
will reline it free of expense. 


Write for samples to Dept. G 


William Skinner 


c> Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York 
Chicago 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Satin Lining 
in this garment is i 
Skinner's Satin 
AND 1S GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY : 















~ William Skinner & Sons 





















































By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


OW that real furs are growing more and more 
expensive, and the new fur cloths in astrakhan 
and long furry plushes more beautiful and fashion- 
able, it is wiser to make a fur set or to trim a coat with 
the fur cloth than to purchase the cheap imitation furs. 
Long silky plush gave a smart air to a last winter’s 
coat, cut away to show the waistcoat, on the first figure 
in the upper group. It was used also for the hat and 
the skirt band, and for the muff stripped with fox fur. 
Plush in a dark fumée gray, cut in strips, gave a 
moleskin beauty to the set above on the right. 
In the center figure the best parts of an old black 
lynx set made the collar and cuffs, the trimming on the 
hat, the Russian blouse coat, and the bag. 











WO charming types of muff for chiffon 

cloth, satin or velvet are pictured above, 
one trimmed with embroidered butterflies, 
the other banded in fur. Below are shown 
a graceful scarf and muff of moiré, shirred 
on cords and trimmed with plaited net. 














L 











free, in medium and large sizes. 





‘Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of The Journal. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered muff 
and scarf on this page can be supplied at ten cents, post- 
Order from your nearest dealer 
in patterns ; or by mail, giving number and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
Directions for making other muffs, scarfs and bags on this page 
will be sent upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope to 


ELVET and skunk fur were used in 

making the smart neckpiece and 
muff above. Roses trim the corded silk 
and astrakhan cloth set on the child on 
the left. These same materials made the 
set below (Pattern No. 7943). 
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J get real enjoy- 
ment out of walk- 
ing, com/fortis essential, 
while sty/e is greatly 
desired. Neither need 
be sacrificed however, 
to obtain the other. 

A special patented 
method of knitting 
has made it possible 
for women to e7joy 
both in 






\\ 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Here are three good reasons why 
you should wear them: 


First —The true shape of the 
foot, ankle and calf is 
‘*knit-in’’ as the stockings 
are made. They are not 
knit like a bag and pressed 
to a temporary shape. 
Stitches are added towiden 
and subtracted to narrow. 
For example, there is less 
yarn and fewer rows of 
stitches at the ankle than 
at the calf. That’s the 
reason wear or washing 
cannot change the shape 
of Burson Hose. 


Second —They are knit with- 
out seams which adds 
greatly to comfort. Seams 
irritate the feet, often caus- 
ing a callus or tender 
spots. No seams to rip— 
no seams to mend in Bur- 
son Hose. 


Third—The perfect ‘‘knit- 
in’’ shape together with 
the absence of seams gives 
a smooth, trim style un- 
equalled in stockings that 
are shaped with seams, or 
in the ordinary seamless 


kind. 


Women who have never before worn 
seamless stockings, owing to the lack of 
style and fit, are wearing Burson Fash- 
ioned Hose—better satisfied than ever. 
Women who have worn other seamless 
stockings in order to escape the discom- 
forting seams are now wearing Burson 
Hose and enjoying the luxury of fault- 
less style with genuine comfort. 


Ask your dealer for them — you 
must insist on “Burson” to get the 
“knit-in” shape—no other stock- 
ings have it. 


Mercerized 75c and 50c; 
Lisle 35c; Cotton 25c. 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 


310 Lee Street ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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- How to Finance the Building of a 
Little Home 


By C. M. Keys 


Formerly Associate Editor of the ‘‘Wall Street Journal,’’ and Later Financial Editor of “World’s Work”’ 





HERE are many ways of financing the purchase 
of a home, of which the most common are: 
1. Purchase outright for cash. 
2. Half paid in cash and the remainder running on 
first mortgage. 
3. 25 per cent. cash, 50 per cent. first mortgage, and 
25 per cent. second mortgage. 
4. 20 per cent. cash, 80 per cent. building and loan 
association mortgage. 
. 10 to 15 per cent. cash, and the remainder in 
monthly installments. 
6. Home building corporations. 
7. Personal credit from friends, associates, life insurance policies, etc. 


When a man has the money to buy land and build a house, there 
is no problem about it. It is relatively a simple matter. 


on 

















Half Paid in Cash Take the case of a salaried man who has accu- 
and the Remainder | ™ulated about $2000. He decides to build a 
Running on First | home, the cost not to exceed $4000. He will 
Mortgage have to borrow half the value of the house and 
\ lot, and he wants to know the best method to 
get that loan, what he ought to pay for it, and to whom and how to 
make application. : 

When you come to borrow money on mortgage the most important 
factor is not the rate of interest, but the permanence of the loan. A 
man must assure himself that his mortgage will not be called; that 
he will not be forced suddenly or without warning to pay off the mort- 
gage, or any large part of it, or lose his house. This point is of vital 
importance, particularly in communities where lenders make mort- 
gages very short, running from one to two years, without binding 
themselves to renew a mortgage when it matures. 

The city man who wants to borrow 50 per cent. on a property 
worth $4000 finds a great variety of possible lenders. He will find 
trust companies which do a large business in guaranteeing titles to 
real estate, and which deal very largely in mortgages of just the kind 
he is contemplating making. If the company is an old and well- 
established institution, and has gained such a reputation that its 
guarantee of the title to property is accepted generally, it is a very 
desirable customer. As a rule such an institution makes the loan at 
5 to 514 per cent., depending upon the location of the property and 
the quality of the neighborhood. 

In many States there is a great class of institutions called savings 
banks, which are very heavy buyers of mortgages, but as a rule the 
mortgage must be at 60 per cent. or less of actual market value of the 
house and the real estate. In many other States no loans will be 
made that exceed 50 per cent. of actual market value. 

In all your dealings with lenders of money you will find an extraor- 
dinary variation in the methods of estimating market value. In the 
cities the large savings banks, trust companies, insurance companies, 
etc., have their own appraisers to look over the property, look into 
the methods of the building and form a judgment as to valuation. 
In the smaller communities men know pretty well the appraisals 
placed on all the properties in the town, and these general appraisals 
will be found to be a pretty safe guide in assuming the amount that 
can be borrowed from the savings bank or other local lenders. It 
must not be understood that the appraisal made by the city or town 
for taxes is a safe guide as to the amount that can be borrowed on 
mortgage. Ina great majority of cases they are far below the value 
that would be put on a property by any institution. 








HE third class of lender consists of companies doing a fire, life or 

casualty business. A fire insurance company is likely to buy a 50 
or 60 per cent. mortgage on a fairly liberal appraisal of the property, 
particularly if the borrower write his fire insurance policy with that 
company. The large life insurance companies are not easy to do busi- 
ness with; the smaller ones are easier to approach. A man seeking to 
place a mortgage will find it worth while to call on the vice-president 
or secretary of a small local life insurance company with a view to 
finding out the possibilities of placing a mortgage with that institu- 
tion. The same is true of companies writing liability, accident, 
health and other lines of casualty insurance. Trust companies, and. 
in some parts of the country National banks, will buy mortgages, but 
as a rule they are not fitted for buying of this sort. It.is hardly worth 
while to look into the possibility of making a loan with a bank unless 
the borrower knows the bank officers or has some reason to think the 
bank would be glad to make him a loan. 

Next to institutions the trustees of estates are the largest buyers 
of mortgages. The laws make it legal for trustees to buy mortgages 
at 50 to 60 per cent. secured on home property. In most cities there 
are usually several estates which are well known as lenders on mort- 
gages. Frequently one of the trustees is a lawyer, and one of the 
terms of making such a loan is that this lawyer search the title and 
carry on the legal work in connection with the property and the 
making of the mortgage bona fide. 

The last source is the private lender, who has a strong preference 
for local mortgages, and is apt to be particular as to the character 
of the borrower as well as to the character of the property. 

It might seem a great task to find the right one to whom to make 
application for the loan. There is a short cut, however, that is used 
by almost all borrowers. In taking over property a man always has 
a certain amount of legal work to be done. Therefore the easiest 
method in finding a buyer for the first mortgage is to use the lawyer 
who does the legal work in connection with the taking over of the 
property. He, as a rule, charges a reasonable commission for this. 
If he is honest he will tell the borrower exactly the character of the 
lender, so that the borrower may feel safe about his loan. If, in 
placing such a mortgage, it is possible to place it with an institution 
it is preferable to do so, as such companies rarely demand payment, 
and when they do they give plenty of notice. 


MATTER of vital importance in this question of making a first 

mortgage is a warning about the classes of people from whom it 
is well not to borrow. There is a certain class of attorneys and mid- 
dlemen who advertise very extensively their willingness to lend 
money on firct or second mortgages. In most cases these people 
demand an exorbitant commission, insist upon a new search of title 
for which they charge a substantial rate, and they will not place 
your mortgage satisfactorily. I have also observed that it is 
expensive in the average to borrow on mortgage from a young man or 
a young woman. If I had to go to a private lender at all I should 
prefer to go toa man past middle age who was in the habit of lending 
freely on mortgages, and I should want to know his reputation and 
standing with reference to the possibility of his wanting the money 
in a hurry some timc. 





The third method of financing a home 
ap ar ‘yeaa a, involves the use of a second mortgage in 
gage and 25 Per Cent, | 2ddition to the first mortgage. This com- 
Second Mortgage plicates matters. Let us suppose that a 
man is buying a home for $4000. He 

laces a first mortgage on it for $2000 at 5 per cent.; that leaves 
$2000 to be provided. Technically this $2000 margin over the first 
mortgage is called an “‘equity”’ for the first mortgage. It is very fre- 
quently possible to finance half of this equity in the form of a second 
mortgage at 6 per cent. or even higher. As a rule this second mort- 
gage is accepted by the builder or contractor as part payment for his 
services. Outside of this the second-mortgage market is very thin. 
As a matter of fact I never recomme:.i placing the second mortgage 
in the open market. It is a very expensive form of borrowing. The 
second mortgage is not supposed to be extended and renewed over 
and over again like the first mortgage, and unless the borrower 
understands this perfectly he is apt to have trouble with the second 
mortgage. Therefore a man should not make a second mortgage on 
his home unless he will be prepared to pay it when it matures. 














20 PerCent.Cash,80Per | Toillustrate this method I will tell a story 
Cent. Building and Loan | Of how it was done by Charles Wagner 
Association Mortgage and his wife, as told to me by an officer 
of the building and loan association. The 
story illustrates also the evolution of the building and loan bor- 
rower into a borrower on mortgage on a scientific basis. Mr. Wagner 
and his wife both wanted to own a home, and when they had 
$1200 in the bank they picked out the place they wanted to 
live. The price of the lot was $1200, and the title to it was guar- 
anteed by a well-known institution, so they decided to take over 
this property. 

In making this purchase they thought of it only as a first step. 
Their idea was to hold the property until they could accumulate 
enough money to build a house, but Mrs. Wagner found that almost 
half of the houses in that community had been built under the 
auspices of a German building and loan association. It was a local 
association, and had no members and made no loans outside of the 
community, borrowed no money, except from its members, and 
occasionally from a local bank. 

They decided to go into the association as soon as they had found 
out on what terms they could get the money they needed, and how 
much it would cost to pay interest on it and to pay it back to the 
association. They went right ahead and made plans for the house 
to find out how much money they were going to need. At the end 
of two weeks they had their plans ready for the building of a house 
that would cost $3200, and had made tentative arrangements for the 
building of it. 











HEN they visited the secretary to find out whether they could 

get that much money he told them that they could. He said 
that if they put up a house worth $3200 on property worth $1200, 
making $4400 in all, the association would loan up to about $3500. 
“You will pay,” he said, “$32 a month to the association for 
interest, principal and everything else. You will have to pay a 
small premium on your loan when you get it, so that your first 
month’s payment might be as high as $60.” 

They went into the association and began to pay their $32 a month. 
Five months later the house was ready for their occupancy and had 
to be paidfor. It was examined by the association, which appraised 
the property at about $4500. The title was accepted as it stood 
after a cursory examination by the attorney for the association. 
Wagner was told that he would be able to get his money at the next 
meeting. 

He got his loan at the October meeting by bidding one-half of one 
per cent. premium. In other words he paid the premium of $16, and 
the association loaned him $3200, which he was to pay back, includ- 
ing interest at 6 per cent.,/at the rate of $32 a month. He had come 
to understand, of course, that his monthly payments of $32 were not 
really directly a paying off of the loan, but were the continuous 
installment payments for the sixteen shares of stock in the associa- 
tion. It was, therefore, uncertain how long it would take him to pay 
off the loan. Whenever his monthly payments, together with the 
accumulated profits, amounted to $3200 he would have his stock 
full paid and would be able to cancel his loan. 


|S pepe going on to tell what happened to Charles Wagner and 
his family a little later it is well to stop here to set downa word of 
warning about the building and loan association as such. It has been 
found by rather bitter experience that while the purely local building 
and loan association, which has all its members in its own commu- 
nity, which makes all its loans on property near by, and which it can 
watch carefully, month by month, is an excellent and sound institu- 
tion, the class of building and loan association which used to be 
popular, and which operated all over the country and made loans in 
communities far removed from its own home office, has been a con- 
stant source of trouble. One by one these National and State building 
and loan associations have dropped by the wayside. In New York 
State, as a result of mismanagement, almost all the associations 
classed as National have been closed on the instance of the State 
Department, or forced into liquidation. It is well in going into any 
such association to be sure that it is a local association in good stand- 
ing, that it does not lend money far from home, and that it is careful 
about making loans even in its own community. If you discover 
that it makes a great many loans to any one group of real estate 
operators, or makes a regular habit of lending on every house that is 
built in some boom suburban development, leave it alone, for it is 
departing from the principles of its class, and its members will ulti- 
mately pay, in much discomfort and loss, for the errors which it makes. 

Let us go back to Charles Wagner. He found that, in addition to 
meeting the payments of $32 a month, he was able to accumulate 
more money in the savings bank. One day when Mrs. Wagner took 
the passbook down to the savings bank to be balanced the cashier 
congratulated her on the fact that the balance showed a little over 
$1000 to her credit, and he suggested that it might be worth while 
to change the mortgage. 

“We would be glad,” he said, “to lend you $2500 on the house at 
5 per cent. You are paying 6 per cent. in the building and loan asso- 
ciation. I think you will find that the value of your shares at the 
present time would be quite enough to pay off $700 on your mort- 
gage up there, and we will give you the remaining $2500 at 5 per 
cent. Then you can take out more stock in the building and loan 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 101 














Sermons on 
ideal heating 


have been delivered by pas- 
tors in gratefulness for the 
joyous cheer and cleanliness 
our modern method of 
warming has brought, as 
well as the marked effect in 
increasing the attendance. 
Everywhere people, in 
churches, homes, stores, of- 
fices, etc., are becoming 
awakened to the wholesome 
benefits of genial, sanitary 
warmth and reliable venti- 
lation produced only by 
use of 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


These heating outfits are now so sim- 
ple—comfort at a turn of the valve—like 
telephoning the cellar for heat. Noth- 
ing so clean and sanitary, so saving in 
fuel, so everlasting in comfort and dura- 
bility as IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators. 


IDEAL Boilers are so easy to run—feed them 
once or twice a day, depending on the weather 
—remove ashes thrice a week—add a few gal- 
lons of water every three or four months—no 
need to rekindle the fire in the whole heat- 
ing season. Thelarger sizes of IDEAL Boilers 
have two shaking levers—one to shake the 
rear halfofthegrate, the other shakes the front 
half. In this way the fire can be gently agi- 
tated in mild weather, 
or thoroughly but eas- 
ily shaken and firekept 
bright and clean in 
severe weather. The 
simple, easy-to-run 
features of IDEAL 
Boilers make them un- 
equaled in the world. 
Every conceivable fea- 
ture has been carefully 
and exhaustively in- 
vestigated by our 
American, German, 
English, and French 
factories experts, and 
wherever found good 
have been and are be- 
ing incorporated into 
IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators. The immense an- 
nual output enables us to offer these outfits at 
price within reach of all. Accept no substitute. 





These outfits 
can be put in 
without any 
tearing up an- 
noyance to 
occupants or 
disturbing’ old 
heating ~ meth- 
ods until ready 
to start fire in 
the new. If you 
are ready to 

pes : quit being a 
A No. 2-25-S IDEAL Boilerand slave of the 
400 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN coal hod and 
Radiators, costing owner $225, . h 
were used to heat this cottage. 8T€ Paying the 
At this price the goods can be bills and suffer- 
bought of any reputable, com- ing the ills of 
petent Fitter. This did notin- old-fashioned 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, heating, phone 
freight, etc., which are extra, and - aa 
vary according to climatic and C@ll, or write 
other conditions. to-day! 


Write also for ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
catalog. Machine is cellar- 








set, connected by iron 
suction pipe to rooms 
above. It is the first genu- 
inely practical machine, 
and will last as long as the 
building. 





~~ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
- Write Department 25 CHICAGO 
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The Successful ITwo-Story House 


Little Homes Designed for Small Suburban Lots 
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First-Floor Plan of House Above 
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Second-Floor Plan of House Above 


HOUSE could not be any less pretentious than is this one, yet 


frame construction with ship-lap siding and shingle roof. The plan 








Fr THIS house a variety of material has been utilized most effectively. shingles. A feature of the plan, and one which is unusual in small 
Common brick with panels of white stucco form the first-story houses, is the entire separation of the servants’ bedrooms from the 


walls; the gables are of painted shingles and the roof is of stained rest of the house.—Designed by Aymar Embury, 2d. 







First-Floor Plan of 
the House Above 











Plan 
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shows an interesting arrangement of living-room and dining-room, 
it is most attractive—its very simplicity makes it so. It is of permitting their use separately or as one large apartment. The 
kitchen, though small, is well planned.— Designed by Andrew F. Leddy. 
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The Plan of the First-Floor Rooms 


HILE the old Long 

Island Dutch farm- 
house was the inspiration 
for the exterior of this 
house, it is very modern in 
its conveniences. In addi- 
tion to the rooms shown in 
the plans the third floor 
contains two bedrooms and 
a bath. The interior finish 
is of poplar painted white, 
with yellow pine floors. 
—Designed by Hays and Hoadley. 
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The Pian of the Second-Floor Rooms 
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TRADE"MARK REG. US. ®4T. OFF. 


UNFILLED || 


Window Shades 


Test their merits 
this way: 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in 
your town and have him show 
you a Brenlin Unfilled Shade. 

Inspect this shade carefully— 
note the closely woven body, 
made entirely without that filling 
of chalk and clay which in the 
ordinary shade so soon cracks 
and falls out in unsightly streaks 
and ‘‘pinholes.”’ 

Hold it to the light — note the 
perfect opaqueness—it really 
shades. Bend it—observe how ||| 
supple, how flexible it is. Hold ||| 
it out at arm’s length —see how 
straight and smooth it hangs. | 

Notice, too, itsrich, dullcolor. || 
It will astonish you to see that 

| 














shades can be so beautiful. 
Then you will know why we 
claim Brenlin Unfilled Window 
Shades will make your windows 
more attractive, last from two to | 
three times as long as the ordi- | 
nary shade, and be by far the | 
most economical shade you can 
buy. 
Go to your dealer and make 
this test. See for yourself today. 
For windows 1 yard wide by 2 
yards long, 75c (except in the Far || 
West). Special sizes and Brenlin ||| 
Duplex—white on one side, dark on 1 
the other—made to order at propor- | 
tionate prices. With Brenlin Duplex 
you can have a uniform color outside, | | 
and inside have tones to harmonize | 
|| 
| 
| 





with the color scheme of each room. 


Write for the | 
Brenlin Book today 


You will be in- 
terested in this ||| 
book, because it 
shows actual 
a: samples of Bren- 
gMiodow ft Tin’ Unfilled 
Shades in all col- 
ors; because it 
contains letters 
from Brenlin 
users who have 
proved that this ||| 

— is the most beau- 
tiful i economical shade you can 
buy; and because it gives many help- 
ful suggestions for the proper treat- 
ment for your windows. With this 
book we will send you the name of the 
Brenlin dealer in yourtown. Write 
today. CuHas.W. BRENEMAN & Co., 
2014 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mail Orders If no dealer in your 

——— towncan supply 
Brenlin, write today for the Brenlin 
Book and we will give you the name 
of a nearby dealer, or tell you how i 
to order direct. We satisfactorily fill 
hundreds of mail orders every year. 




















For sale by dealers everywhere 


Genuine Brenlin Unfilled Shades 
have this mark—{3;2£N |LiN—perfo- 
rated along the edge. Look closely 
for it when your shades are hung. 








For temporary uses and for windows of 
little importance, there are two cheaper 
grades of Brenlin — Brenlin Filled and 
Brenlin Machine Made, at 55c and 30c 
respectively (except in the Far West), 
for windows 1 yard wide by 2 yards long. 
They will be found by far the best win- 
dow shade values at these prices. 

— 
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About the Autumn Clothes She Saw in Paris 





N THE new clothes now appearing every day there 
is a piquancy that is quite distinct from the fash- 
ions that we have been wearing. The riot of color 

‘4'|| adds to this feeling, and the daring cut, combined 

#4\\| with the frequently audacious combinations now 

| accepted as an every-day matter of fact, make 

the choice of clothes, to say nothing of their mak- 
ing by the inexperienced, a question which re- 
quires more dexterity and more knowledge than 
is possessed by the average home dressmaker. 

There i is no doubt that the designing of clothes today must be taken 

very seriously. Formerly one was led to suppose that it was all a 

matter of line; today, in addition to this, is the dominant question 

of color. This has been growing steadily in importance in relation 

to clothes for the last half-dozen seasons, until now it is frequently a 

difficult question to say which is the line and which is the color, so 

studied and so subtle is the combination of the two. 

The influence of so many schools is to be traced in clothes that it 
really requires a subdivision to classify them properly and to under- 
stand their true sense. For instance, it is unquestionably accepted 
that to be well dressed one must be suitably dressed for each indi- 
vidual purpose. Now this does not fora moment mean that a large 
number of clothes is required, but that the individual type of clothes 
must suit one personally, and then must be intelligently planned 
according to the other clothes in one’s wardrobe. 

Plaid chiffons and plaid velvets are both fabrics that have become 
popular because of the love of color in clothes. These materials will 
be used for suits, one-piece gowns and the draped overdress tunic. 
The one-piece gowns are not made entirely of the plaid, but in com- 
bination with plain silk cloth, or one of the new, bright-finished ribbed 
silks. The plaids are used for the bodice and overdress, and the plain- 
colored material is used as the drapery at the lower edge of the gown. 
With these are worn long, one-piece coats of the plain material, or of 
velvet, trimmed with fur matching one of the’shades in the plaid. 











S THERE is no name for it I must describe to you the overdress 
tunic; or perhaps a polonaise tunic might more clearly convey to 
you what this new evolution really is, of the old tunic combined with 
the blouse and a draped skirt. It sounds confusing to say that one 
garment can combine a blouse and a draped skirt, and yet this is 
exactly what it does. It is cut to the knee, the portion from the waist 
being draped after the manner of a skirt or of a wide sash. Below 
the waist the material is quite full—the French word bouffant 
properly expresses it—and it stands out from the figure after the 
fashion of the Eighteenth Century. The lower portion of the skirt 
below the line of the overdress is also draped, but drawn very closely 
around the feet; and, in spite of all rules, the skirts are slashed or 
draped up to show the ankle. 

The most definite change is in skirts. Here there really can be 
seen a decided difference between the fashions of this year and last. 
The new skirts are distinctly fuller. Although this has been gradually 
coming in the new clothes for the last few seasons, it has without 
question arrived in the new winter clothes. The width has not 
increased around the feet, but there is no doubt as to the increased 
quantity of material employed in the making of the skirts. 
applies to skirts of tailored suits as well as to those of one-piece gowns. 
In fact all skirts show in their designing that an effort has been made 
to give a full, wide appearance. So much soft silk is used, both for 
tailored suits and one-piece gowns, that it is feasible to handle them 
in this way. 

The skirts are laid in either side plaits or gathers all around the 
waist below the belt, the waist-line being quite natural and in its 
proper place. Added to this fullness a flounce is often attached just 
below or just in line with the waist. Not a plain piece, but the real 
old-fashioned, gathered-on flounce, and below this the skirt is either 
cut plain and narrow or tightly draped in around the feet. This, of 
course, is only one type of the new full skirt, and not a sensible way 
of making a cloth skirt for a coat suit. The cloth skirts are made up 
dexterously, with side plaits which fall in tunic length to the knees, 
and below this the skirt is plain; or another way is to use an applied 
circular overskirt, which can be adjusted so as to give the needed 
“‘standing out”’ look to the upper portion of the skirt and still keep 
the tight line at the feet. 

The new materials all lend themselves to this new feature. Velvet 
of chiffon weight made in corded and striped weaves is used for the 
new, one-piece gown, cut with the Russian tunic overdress, edged 
with fur, and finished with a wide, draped sash in fantastically woven 
design and color. 


N BLOUSES there is much that is decidedly new. I confess it 

may take at first a somewhat trained eye to realize this. All 
trimming has practically been eliminated. The charm of the blouse 
lies in the very delicate and subtle combinations of colors and their 
tones. The handling of the color scheme in blouses is one of the 
most artistic and intangible things in the new fashions. Today 
there is nothing more old fashioned than the embroidered and lace- 
trimmed blouse. The new ones are so soft, transparent and fragile 
that it seems impossible that they should be reliable parts of one’s 
clothing, really intended to be worn with practical coat suits. Not 
only are the materials of the softest and sheerest, but the colors are 
almost cloudlike as well. This does not mean that ‘there may not 
be a bright touch of color used in the belts, but on the blouse itself 
it must be only the merest touch. 

This general scheme of the blouses runs straight through the whole 
line, from the plain morning shirtwaist of delicate batiste, in a plain 
color or a delicate stripe, to the chiffon and tulle blouse to wear with 
the satin or velvet coat suit. It is now frankly admitted that the 


This ° 


colored blouse has been accepted and is decidedly more chic than the 
blouse matching the skirt in color. 

For the morning of course the white blouse is still worn. Practical 
morning blouses are made of a heavy, dull charmeuse trimmed very 
simply with a wide, open collar and rolling cuffs of colored linen or 
batiste, finished with picot edging. Also for morning wear with dark 
navy blue and black coat suits, mustard-colored blouses of batiste 
and a firm quality of India silk are worn. The combination of the 
deep mustard and the dark colors is a good one. 


LEEVES in gowns, coats and blouses are in nine cases out of ten 
full length and very close fitting. When I say “close fitting” I 
do not mean plain and tight from armhole to wrist, as in many cases 
the sleeves are mousquetaire from the forearm to the wrist, but 
absolutely close fitting as regards width, and clinging closely to the 
arm. Sleeves of blouses in chiffon are made three-quarter length, 
with an undersleeve of thin, shadow or Mechlin lace, which is close 
fitting and slightly longer than the oversleeve of chiffon. Morning 
shirtwaists, without exception, are made with full-length sleeves. 
The armhole is a varied feature in all bodices and blouses this season. 
It is adjusted to the most becoming line for the wearer. It is not 
possible to say that it is placed at the normal armhole, as in just as 
many cases it is a drooping armhole, falling just below the shoulder- 
line, or, in other cases, halfway between the shoulder and the elbow. 
It is all a question of taste: fashion will approve what one cares to 
choose or wear. 

Coat sleeves are long, even on the dressy coats of satin and satin 
velvet. The one exception seems to be in the new cape coats and 
evening wraps to be worn with the one-piece gowns. On these the 
sleeves are frequently three-quarter length. 

So many one-piece gowns will be worn that the coat which goes 
with them will bea necessity. As arule it will be found more practical 
to have one general coat that can be worn with more than one gown. 
For this purpose the black satin and the thin, satin-finished, ribbed 
cloths are excellent materials to choose. These are lined with bro- 
cades or soft furs, such as muskrat and moleskin. They are cut in 
three-quarter length and are semi-fitted—not a loose nor bulky fit, 
but cut with just enough fullness to conceal but not hide the lines of 
the figure. 

A becoming feature of these coats is the high, standing collar of 
fur which forms a frame for the face. In some cases the collar is made 
with the material of the coat fur lined or fur edged, if it is not found 
feasible to make them all of the fur. 

Plain velvet coats and velveteen are used with the one-piece silk, 
satin and velvet dresses. To wear with dresses of wool, and silk and 
wool, and novelty materials, coats of soft, smart-looking tweeds will 
be used. They are an outcome of the ratine cloths, but are smoother 
in finish and less bulky in weight. 


OR evening wraps short and long napped plushes and velvets 

will be worn, with collars and cuffs of fur. They are the most 
luxurious garments, and often brilliant in color, especially in the 
splendid brocaded velvets, many of which are richly threaded with 
gold or silver in the texture—metal brocades, as they are called. 
While a striking contrast is often given by the fur collar and cuffs 
a new ideais to have the fur dyed to match the color of the coat, 
and fox and thibet are much used for this purpose. Civet cat in its 
strong yellow and black colors always looks well with dark reds or 
deep blue or gray. Ermine is used so lavishly on both evening and 
day coats that one almost forgets its priceless aspect, notwithstand- 
ing its cost continues to soar. A good substitute for ermine, which 
many people prefer to use on their tailored suits, is the long-napped 
white plush. This is really used without any thought of imitation, 
but simply in the same spirit that some women keep their pearls 
and diamonds for the more formal and elaborate functions, where 
they properly belong. 

Black is to be a distinct feature of all winter clothes, not of necessity 
the entire costume. The black skirt with the navy blue serge coat is 
one outcome of the present love of black in clothes, and a very smart, 
and at the same time practical, gown is made of black satin of a fairly 
heavy quality for the underskirt, with a polonaise tunic made of the 
blue serge or a heavy wool-silk material, soft and light in texture. 
With this is worn the black satin coat; or again, a one-piece gown of a 
black material is worn with a new, copper-shaded coat made in the 
new weave of corduroy, trimmed with a fur edging of black. 

Many of the plain tailored suits have a short Russian coat in heavy 
soft black material, worn with a skirt in one of the new colorings, 
such as the new deep plum shade of red, one of the new gray-greens, 
or a beautiful yellow-bronze, in cloth, silk or velvet. The separate 
black coat in the striped and corded velvets is a useful one to wear 
with colored gowns, or separate skirts of plaid wool or silk. 

As for the evening coats, velvets, plushes of the lightest weight 
and brocades will be used for handsome dressy tailored suits for 
afternoon receptions and other formal day wear. They should never 
be considered when one must decide upon one suit for many purposes. 
Cotton velvet and corduroy make serviceable suits for this purpose, 
but do not equal for real wear such soft woolens as duvetine, 
velours de laine and wool bengaline. 


ATS are still small, draped and close fitting. There is a teidency 

to the very small cloche hat, simply trimmed, to wear with 
the tailored suit in the mornings. I say “‘trimmed,”’ but it is hard to 
know whether it is “trimming” or “‘making.” The plainer and less 
trimmed a hat is, the smarter it is considered, and the aim in hats, 
as in clothes, is for a beautiful, simple line with some chic touch in 
cut and making. This requires a far deeper knowledge than lies on 
the surface. 


What You 


Need for your 
New Gown 




















Your very first glance at the new 
frocks seeks the mystery and cunning 
of girdle or sash. A New York modiste, 
in closest touch with things Parisian, 
says: 

‘*] first plan that all-depending light and shade 
between bodice and skirt. Today one may not say 
‘waistlines.’ Nevertheless the belt idea is the nec- 
essary Starting point in creating the costume that 
is to be a success. Everything else depends upon 
this central note of elegance.’’ 

Warren’s Featherbone Girdelin, illustra- 
ted above, makes the perfect foundation 
for girdle or sash, and it is the proper 
support for the beltless skirt.  Gir- 
delin comes in all needed widths, in 
black or white, and is sold everywhere 
by the belt length. 
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Look For This Name in Red 


Warren’s Girdle Foundations and supports, 


so widely used by experienced dressmakers, 
give to the home dressmaker the foundation 
that is so essential 
to graceful and cor- 
rect lines, 

Style21 Girdle. Sixinch 
Percaline girdle especially 
designed as a foundation for 
the unlined dress. Makes 
the draping of waist and 
skirt simple andeasy. Keeps 
the garment in perfect shape 
indefinitely. Can be finished 

‘ 2 with or without belt or sash. 

Tm Used with safe side Pp, 

this girdle forms a correct 

foundation for the Balkan Sashes now in great vogue in many 

variations. One pretty Balkan girdle model is shown in the 

. photograph above. Comes unbound and fastens in back. 

Also made in crinoline. A wide variety of Girdle Founda- 
tions is shown in Our Girdle Style Leaflet. 


REMOVABONE GIRDELIN 


Wiican aad 




















Style 2137. Made of Duck with removable stays. Espe- 
cially designed to hold in shape the waistlines of wash 
dresses and permit easy laundering by removing and re- 


placing the bone supports as in collars. 


WARREN'S bc astcwehademed TAPE 





Warren’s W eighted Tape is now used almost exclusively 
by dressmakers in America and abroad in preference to the 


awkward ‘‘nickel’? weights. May be cut amy required 
length for skirt or coat or drapery or flounce and is easily 
sewn, invisibly, in the hem. Each weight is secured to the 
tape and covered. Working loose or fretting the fabric 
is impossible. 


Let Us Mail To You, Free, Our 
Leaflet of New Girdle Styles 


| Soros iathrioneg 


Dept. F Three Oaks, Mich. 


Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London, 
Paris, Hamburg, Buenos Aires, Sydney, Melbourne. 


Warren’s Products Sold by Dealers Everywhere 






















































































| AMERICAN FASHIONS FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 











Hat Designs 
By Edwin B. Halsey 





Strikingly Contrasted Black Velvet and 
White Plumes Form This Beautiful Hat 


‘The Frans and tihe Afternoon 
Blouse Designs by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd and Abby E. Underwood 


Distinctly Lastern is the Center Toque, 
Showing Tendencies Toward Orientalism 
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Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


ITH the constant turning backward of the pages of old fashions 

for the inspiration of the new, this season has brought tous a revival 
of the superb richness of headwear depicted in the Seventeenth Century— 
in the time of Rembrandt and Frans Hals. 

It is by the works of Frans Hals, the Dutch painter, that the pictur- 
esque hats above have been inspired. This mastershowed great partiality 
to graceful, sweeping-brimmed hats ornamented with plumes, and the 
two plume-trimmed hats illustrated here are almost identical in line with 
the original hats depicted in the paintings by Hals. 

The original hats seem to have been made in a soft black felt, instead 
of rich velvet or brocade such asis used in these modern conceptions. 
This fact is easily explained, as the great Dutch painter’s millinery fame 
was established by this portrayal of headwear for the picturesquely dressed 
gentlemen of his time, not for the good housewives who contented them- 
selves with small caps of muslin or exquisitely hand-wrought laces in the 
quaint, coquettish Dutch styles. The feathers used also lack the splendor 
of the styles worn in the present day. 











EMINISCENT of the clothing of 
past ages are the artistic and good- 
taste blouses shown on this page. These 
are the waists to wear with the tailored 
coat suit of matching color, with the 
exception of No. 7909, which is de- 
cidedly an afternoon house blouse. 
This blouse is suitable for soft silk, 
; wool or Cotton material, and the quaint 
fichu collar and draped-sleeve trim- 
ming may be of net, tulle or chiffon. 
Nos. 7913 and 7915 may be made of 
velvet or cloth, silk trimmed, and No. 
7911 of silk or linen shirting. 


JATTERNS (including Guide-C ‘hart 

for the numbered designs shown on this 
pagecan besupplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. All of these patterns 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure, The amount of material required for 
the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes, All measurements should be 
carefully taken, Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving the number of pattern 
and bust measure, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ELOURS of unbelievable soft- 

ness, furry plushes and luxurious 
velvets make the new winter hats more 
beautiful than winter hats have ever 
been before. For the graceful toque 
above, trimmed with uncurled, shaded 
pink ostrich plumes, velvet in the new 
tone of fumée gray is used for the soft, 
round crown and brim. 


































7920-7921 








Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 
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7916 
7914 Designed by Florence Egan 


INE rather than style is the most important thing to consider in the dress for the woman 

of maturity. Next come the color and the fabric. Many women believe that color 

and fabric are of first importance, but if this were true we would have a more or less inartistic 

uniformity of dress for the mature women that would be most unfair to many who still 

retain their youthful, clear and colorful complexions, and slender, graceful figures. Amature 

woman with these priceless assets can wear almost any good-taste color, provided the style 
of the garment portrays the simple, dignified lines which her age demands. 

All types of mature women may be sure of being well dressed in the smart tailored suit 
and separate coat shown in the lower left-hand and right-hand corners. The semi-fitting 
effect of these coats tends to conceal figures of too generous proportions, yet is equally 
effectual in giving a slender figure that appearance of maturity and dignity so much to be 
desired. 

Overskirt and tunic effects and well-balanced draperies are all excellent skirt features 
for the mother’s good-time dress, and three charming examples are given in the group 
above. No patterns can be supplied for the lace-trimmed gown on the right-hand side of 
the group, but it should not be difficult to copy if simple foundation patterns are used. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen 

cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Patterns Nos.7916, 7914 and 7920 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Pattern No.7918 comes in 
six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. The skirt pattern (No.7921) comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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N THE deep evergreen shade, 
the newest green of the winter, 
is the velours hat shown in the 
center of the group above, trimmed 
with two ostrich plumes. This isa 
charming type of wide-brimmed 
hat forthe matron. Vulture feath- 
ers at the back of the velvet turban 
above are combined with violets. 


























































































What I See on Fifth Avenue 


By Alice Long: With Drawings by Jessie Gillespie 











that is loose and 

floppy.” That is 
all you hear in the 
waist departments of 
the exclusive shops. 
Women who a year 
ago would have shud- 
dered at the idea of 
wearing blouses that 
were not pulled down 
so tight they almost 
lookedasthough they 
were pasted on can’t 
get them loose 
enough now. If you 
want to be really up- 


| WANT a blouse 


7948 SS 


7960-7961 


to-date the waist of your dress must not outline your figure at any 
point—it must hang off your shoulders and blouse over your girdle, 


and it must not be the least tiny bit tight under the arms. 


Perhaps 


if you have been fitting your blouses tightly this does not exactly 
appeal to you. But the effect is really picturesque, as you can see 


from the two I have had sketched for you, Nos. 7960 and 7967. 


Don’t make the mistake, though, of choosing any but the most 
diaphanous and the softest of fabrics for making them, otherwise 
you will lose the charm of them. Up and down Fifth Avenue, and 
in and out of the best shops, walk the women who practically set 
the styles for New York, and you will see on them just such blouses, 
made of chiffon, sheer voile fine as a cobweb, shadow lace so trans- 
parent that a net lining is necessary, and airy-looking tulle. They 
are all in pale cream, ivory or dead white, though the creamy tints 
are more favored, and they are worn with tailored suits of blue or 
brown, or Burgundy serge or ratine, or the new duvetine. Sometimes 
it is rather startling to see so much transparency in a public shop or 
restaurant, but women seem to get used to anything in fashion, and 
there are some dainty little underbodices on sale—of shadow lace, 
net and chiffon—that serve as linings and relieve somewhat the too 


open revelations of the blouses. 


Cream net would make up charmingly in blouse No. 7960, and, 
with a skirt to match, draped prettily, you could use it for an evening 
frock. It isin the popular drop-shoulder style, and is softly gathered 
at the V neck, where it is finished with a dainty frill of plaited net. 
These frills are very decorative and they have a wonderfully soften- 
ing effect. Women are realizing this, for the departments devoted 
to their sale in the shops are the best patronized these days. They 
are expensive though. It is impossible to get a fine quality in a 
good width under fifty cents a yard, and as it takes at least a yard 
and a half for neck and sleeves that seems too much to pay, espe- 


cially when one has several little frocks 
that one would like to fix up. It is not 
a bad idea to buy sheer batiste or net 
by the yard, cut it in strips and have 
it picot-edged and plaited. Do you 
want to know how to get the picot 
effect? Itissimply hemstitching, with 
the hem cut away. I am advising 
sheer batiste instead of net or chiffon, 
as it wears very much better and will 
stand being washed and replaited. 


\ E HAVE been talking a long 
‘V time about the blouse, when per- 
haps you are just as much interested 
in the skirt illustrated with it, No. 7961. 
This is noteworthy because of the dart 
tucks on one side front that are ex- 
tended into tabs, and caught on the 
other side front with buttons. These 
tucks give a slightly draped effect to 
the skirt that is very attractive. The 
girdle, too, is smart, ina sort of waist- 
coat effect, and this is allowed for in 
the blouse pattern as well as the skirt, 
because it is such a new idea. 
Patterns for this dress (Nos. 7960 
and 7961) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches for the blouse, and 22 to 30 


“T° HE many interests of our readers often 

prevent our giving the subject of clothes 
the space we should like. There is, how- 
ever, a service which supplements these 
pages in The Journal, with complete fash- 
ion and pattern news for each month, which 
may be found in the monthly magazine, 
‘©The Criterion of Fashion,” for sale by all 
dealers selling Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns. Upon request we will send you the 
name of the nearest store where you can pro- 
cure a copy of ‘‘ The Criterion of Fashion”’ 
each month. Address Miss Edith. M. 
Burtis,in care of TheLadies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 

























Many Blouses are Strikingly Transparent and All are Loose Fitting and Floppy 
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inches for the skirt. 
For size 36 blouse two 
yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch 
material will be re- 
quired, while for the 
skirt, in size 24, three 
yards and one-eighth 
of 36-inch material 
will be needed. 


F YOU are slender 
you will be sure to 


7967- 7968 like the other blouse, 


“ No. 7967, with its 
quaint fichu, remi- 
niscent of the ill-fated 


Marie Antoinette. Like the other blouse it must be of soft material. 
The original was worn by a charmingly dressed girl who was ordering 
her trousseau in a very high-class dressmaking establishment. 

Isn’t the skirt charming? It is a new peg-top model, with the 
drapery drawn up toward the front. The skirt was part of a suit 
of duvetine, which seems to be replacing velours to some extent. 
Have you seen this new fabric? It is simply lovely—soft and 
pliable as glove kid, and it makes the smartest sort of suits. 

Are you interested in the new colors? I have seen so many odd 
shades the last couple of weeks that I thought you might like to hear 
ofthem. Well, fortunately for the conservative women, we can’t get 
away from blue. But, besides the sensible dark shades, fashionable 
dressmakers and tailors are using Dutch, Gobelin, Copenhagen and 
Persian. Next come the browns—seal, tobacco, caramel, mouse and 
mahogany. Taupe and metal gray are smart for frocks and wraps, 
and all the dull purple shades as well, prune, wistaria and Burgundy. 
For the younger women there are lovely reds—American Beauty, 
brick red, old rose and strawberry, and for the evening, Roman 


gold and maize. 


Patterns for the dress I was talking of before I strayed to colors, 
Nos. 7967 and 7968, are cut in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches for the 
blouse, and 22 to 30 inches for the skirt. You will need two yards 
and one-eighth of 42-inch material for the blouse, and two yards and 
seven-eighths for the skirt in medium size. 


MONG the frocks the bride-to-be, of whom IT spoke, ordered for 
her trousseau were two so pretty that I simply had to get 
sketches to send you, and I am sure you agree with me they are 
worth the trouble. One, No. 7948, was intended for street wear, 
with furs. The skirt was in peg-top effect of the loveliest black 
velvet with reverse side of Roman gold showing dully through, 





Pretty Dress of 
, Soft Material 
Designed for 
Afternoon Wear 


while the blouse was of brocade, in dull 
blues and greens with a glint of gold on 
a black foundation. Like most of the 
other blouses this is in drop-shoulder 
effect, and closes in a tab at the side 
front. The draped girdle is very 
smart, but easy to adjust, and if you 
like the dress there are ever so many 
fabrics you can combine that will be 
much cheaper. 

Patterns for this dress come in sizes 
34 to 42 inches; for size 36 two yards 
and a half of 36-inch material is re- 
quired for blouse and girdle, and three 
yards and one-eighth for the skirt. 

The other frock was for afternoon 
wear, and was to be made of bronze- 
green charmeuse, with collar of shadow 
lace and girdle of gold and green bro- 
cade. The skirt shows a new feature 
in the tucks that give a tunic effect. 
You can use any medium-soft material 
for this dress with good results, and 
voile and cashmere will be inexpensive. 
It needs very little trimming. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 7946) 
come in sizes 34 to 42 inches; for 36- 
inch size you will need five yards and 
a half of material 42 inches wide. 


PYATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) 
for the designs shown on this page can 

be supplied at fifteen cents for each num- 
ber, post-free. The amount of material 
required for the various sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pat- 
tern, bust measure for dresses and waists, 
waist and hip measures for the skirts, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Be careful to take all measure- 
ments accurately. 
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1. ALANNA 


Illustration Copyright, 
1913, by Spirella Company 


Give your dress- 
maker a chance 


Your dressmaker cannot give you 
good lines unless your corset gives 
them to you to start with. 

The Spirella corset is the delight 
of the best dressmakers. Its flexible 
boning — found only in this corset — 
moulds the figure into the long, soft 
lines of fashion without the artificial 
stiffness of many corsets. 

Yet it will not take a permanent 
bend and is guaranteed to neither 
break nor rust. The corset always 
keeps its splendid lines. The 
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(Not sold in stores) 


is fitted to measure in your own 
home by one of our professional 
corsetiéres. She studies your figure 
and so adapts the corset to your 
needs as to correct faults and de- 
velop your best lines. 

Spirella gives you not only per- 
fect poise and the easy grace of the 
modish figure but absolute comfort 
under all conditions. 


Send coupon for booklet 
“You at Your Best” 


This handsomely illustrated booktfet is brimful of 
new ideas about proper corsetry. It will tell you 
how you can look and feel your best. No woman 
who is really seeking comfort combined with correct 
style can afford to be without the information this 
book contains. It is free. Send for it today. With 


it we will send the name of Corsetiére nearest you. 


SPIRELLA 


London Paris 


New York 


Factories : 
Meadville, Pa. 
Niagara Falls, Can. 
Letchworth, Eng. 
Diisseldorf, Germany 




















Corsetiére. 











Spirella 
Company 
Incorporated 
Dept. J.103, Meadville, Pa. 


_ Please send me, without obliga- 
@ tion, your free Spirella Booklet 
and the name of your local Spirella 























faking the 


HE Woman’s Ex- 
change became an 
institution about 


thirty years ago. Its idea 
was to help women to 
become self-supporting, 
to guide their efforts and to 
furnish a market for their 
products.. Most of the 
Exchanges did not meet 
expenses, and were kept 
going by subscriptions. 

Few . Exchanges today 
are self-supporting. Out 
of about fifty whose man- 
agers answered an inquiry 
on this point only six re- 

. plied “Yes,” and six 
““Nearly.” Four-fifths of 
them remain benevolentin- 
stitutions. This does not, 
of course, apply to the pri- 
vately managed Exchange which is conducted like any other business. 

One of the largest Exchanges in the country, which pays about 
one hundred thousand dollars a year to consignors, requires constant 
charitable backing. Membership fee is two dollars a year (or three 
women may be entered for five dollars). The commission paid is 
ten per cent. A small Exchange, not self-supporting, is controlled 
by a Board of forty or more managers, each of whom is pledged to 
collect or donate twenty dollars a year, besides her subscription fee 
of two dollars. The consignor’s fee is one dollar, returned at the end 
of the year if nothing is sold and goods are removed, and the com- 
mission charged is ten per cent. Another Exchange frankly admits 
that the cost of selling and delivering work is seventeen per cent., 
while the commission charged is only ten per cent. Still another last 
year paid out forty-five hundred dollars in expenses in order to pay 
sixty-seven hundred dollars to about two hundred consignors, or less 
than thirty-four dollars apiece! 

The whole difficulty lies in the attempt to reconcile the contradic- 
tion in the term “business charity,” used by one Exchange. The 
result of this attempt is to foist upon the philanthropic public the 
work of amateurs, judged by a committee of amateur judges, at 
prices fixed by the consignors themselves, subject only to the arbi- 
trary regulation of the committee and not to the regulation of the 
open market. Such a business is dead from the start; things are 
bought not because they are better or cheaper than elsewhere, but 
because no woman is supposed to consign to an Exchange unless she 
isinneed. It therefore becomes a merit for a rich woman to pay fifty 
cents for an apple pie, although she can get one as good from a baker 
for less than half that sum! 

Many of the articles are purchased by the Board members them- 
selves. I have heard of one Board member who says: “What have 
you that nobody will buy? I'll take it.” This kind of charity is 
positively harmful, because it encourages an inefficient woman to 
make work that is not good enough to sell on its own merits. 


OW there are hundreds of Exchanges all over the country; their 

membership fees range from fifty cents to three dollars, while 
some have no fee, and others refund or extend the fee if no work is 
sold; their commissions range from ten per cent. to twenty-five per 
cent., and their standards vary tremendously according to the sec- 
tion of the country; their consignors include thousands of women 
of all degrees of skill, who send out haphazard such work as they 
think they can do best, or like to do best, knowing nothing of the 
demand or the’competition. A Montana rancher’s wife sends crudely 
executed Irish crochet to Chicago; a Texas farm woman sends painted 
sofa-cushions to St. Louis; a Maine woman sends drawn-work on 
coarse cheap linen to Boston; an Indiana woman sends a baby’s 
dress, neatly made, but old fashioned, to New York. What chance 
has any of them? And when the articles come home, after a year or 
so, they blame the Exchanges. 

Meanwhile the Exchanges that have accepted such work and given 
it a place in their rooms have also suffered. Their showcases are 
clogged with unsalable things; and would-be patrons return to the 
department stores with the conviction that all their work is bad and 
expensive. Asa result the phrase goes about that a certain Exchange 
is ‘reliable but not very efficient,” which means that it is not 
self-supporting, and that it is encouraging the inefficient instead of 
furnishing the competent with a market for their specialized labor. 

The inefficient must be cared for in another way. The business of 
the Exchange is, first, to supply a market for special work; and, 
second, as far as possible to train and help women of ability who need 
the money to produce work that will pay. To encourage, or even 
not to discourage, the inefficient woman, or any other woman who 
has no chance of success, is sheer cruelty. She wastes time, labor, 
money and heart in the vain struggle, when by spending her resources 
in another direction she might earn or save what she needs. 

What the Exchanges should give is opportunity, not charity. 
There are half a dozen prosperous Exchanges that have come to see 
this; and, by lifting themselves into a state of independence, show 
that the institution does supply certain needs not met in any other 
way. The two most significant factors in their success are: their 
greatest profits are in the food department; and this food, except 
what is prepared by hired service, is supplied by consignors who live 
within a relatively short distance of the Exchange. Last year, in a 
large city Exchange, one woman made nearly thirty-five hundred 
dollars from chicken croquettes and angel cream cakes; another made 
nearly as much from bread and macaroons. One woman made nearly 
two hundred dollars from cottage cheese. 

These successes are repeated, perhaps not so strikingly, all over 
the country, and are to be explained by the difficulty in finding well- 
trained cooks. People who can afford it will have good home cooking 
at any price. The woman who can cook well, who lives within reason- 
able distance of a well-managed Exchange, never need remain poor; 
and the Exchange that conducts a lunch-room is less in need of 
support than that which depends upon needlework alone. 


NE other point to be emphasized in the successful operating of 
Exchanges is the rigid exclusion of work that is not of a sort to 
tempt the wealthy women who are their chief patrons. One Exchange 
bars hand-painted china, wax flowers and fruit, hair and leather work, 
spatter and splinter work and cardboard articles, both because they 
are perishable and because they are nearly always badly done, 
inartistic or are out of fashion. - 
The secretary of one of the big Exchanges, in giving me reasons 
why work remains unsold, writes: 
Very often goods are refused because they are old style. Things are 
wanted that are up to date as much in fancy-work, baby clothes and 
negligees as in gowns, millinery, or any other articles of wearing apparel. 






















































































Because an article sells 
readily one season consignors 
appear to think that it will 
go on selling forever. Again, 
poor materials are used and 
the work is badly executed. 
The materials should be of 
the finest, as the patrons are 
nearly all women of wealth, 
taste and culture, who have 
visited the best shops in this 
country and abroad. Unless 
work is in the latest style, of 
dainty materials, beautiful in 
its colors and exquisitely 
made, the consignor is only 
wasting her money, time and 
strength. 

Each article sent to an Ex- 
change should be in a pretty 
box of its own. Extreme 
daintiness in the putting up 
of the work is a great factor 
in success with Exchanges. 


N NEEDLEWORK it is almost as important as in cooking that 

the consignor should be in close touch with her market. Fashions 
move across the country in overlapping waves, and things soon 
forgotten in New York survive a long time in the country districts 
of the West. A fashion that New York adopts with approval 
Chicago may reject with scorn. The woman who would succeed with 
fancy-work must not merely keep up to date, but she must also be 
ready to throw aside a novelty and supply its successor before the 
public is aware that the change has come. Practically the only way 
to do this is by the codperation of the Exchanges themselves. The 
manager supplies herself with the most taking novelties of the season 
and sends these around to her best consignors, to be reproduced as 
orders come in. A hundred women can copy where one can devise 
something new; therefore the consignor who can knit or crochet or 
embroider unusually well is often helped to success by following the 
suggestions and the models sent out by the Exchanges, instead of 
wasting her resources by sending work for which there is no demand. 
In some cases the Exchange provides the materials. A few Exchanges 
go even a step further by having classes for consignors who show 
talent in special kinds of embroidery, lace, tatting, etc. 

The chief hope, for both the Exchange and the consignor, next to 
the food department, is in useful sewing. There will be a demand 
for exquisite hand sewing as long as women are women, and at 
present the Exchanges are the chief market. Any normal woman 
can learn to sew well, and, by keeping in touch with the fluctuating 
market, she should not suffer. A widow suddenly thrown on her own 
resources happened to have made an attractive Russian blouse for 
her little boy when Russian blouses were just coming in. Within a 
year she had five hundred orders for them! 

But the woman in the country, too far away to come under this 
educative influence of the up-to-date Exchange, will probably have 
to turn to something else, even though sewing is her greatest talent. 
In whatever she does she must always come up to the standard of 
efficiency. 

For those who specialize in the kind of work that is best done at 
home the Exchanges offer almost the only market. It is a pity 
that one after another should be dropping out of business simply 
because they are not financially independent, and charity, in doubt 
of their usefulness, is flagging in its zeal. The fact that some 
Exchanges have been made to pay and to help the great majority 
of their consignors should stimulate the others to do likewise. The 
problem is how to manage upon the income from fees and commis- 
sions, or to supplement these by means of a lunch-room or other 
agency. 


6 go expense of running an Exchange can be made very small if, 
instead of hiring a special room and staff, use is made of existing 
organizations until the business warrants special quarters and serv- 
ice. Such organizations are: Associated Charities, church societies, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, and women’s clubs. 
Business houses will often be found willing to donate space in return 
for the stimulation to their own trade. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association has experimented with 
Exchanges, but seemingly without special effort to make them pay 
expenses; and yet such a venture could easily be tried. Suppose a 
meeting is called for the purpose of finding out what things in 
needlework or cooked food, or the products of other arts practiced 
by women, cannot be bought in the town, and some approximation 
is made of the prices that would be paid. Suppose this list is pub- 
lished and women are invited to send in specimens of such work as 
they do best. By keeping down the supply on hand, by filling orders 
promptly, by requiring a high standard of excellence, and by having 
a uniform scale of prices based on other local prices, such an Exchange 
should quickly be set on its feet. 

Then there are the women’s clubs, admirably equipped for experi- 
ment in this direction. I think a start might be made in connection 
with some of the Rest Rooms for Country Women established by 
clubs in various towns. As soon as the townspeople understood that 
they could get delicious butter, eggs, sausage, cottage cheese, jellies, 
etc., by calling at the place on certain days of the week there would 
be no difficulty with sales of that sort. The needlework would not be 
so easily handled; but if the demand were tested beforehand, and 
models used, there should be room for a good deal of this also; and, 
again, the experiment would involve almost no expense. 

With all these organizations the expense should be as far as 
possible covered by the commissions. What these should be must 
be settled by experiment. Take a child’s dress that sells for eight 
dollars. If a woman can sell two of these a week it is not of vital 
importance to her whether she gets $14.40 or $13.60, or even 
only $12.80 for them; she is safe from desperate need. But, to an 
Exchange dealing with three hundred women, there is a great dif- 
ference between $480, $720 or $960. Any woman of business 
instinct would rather pay twenty per cent. to one who could sell 
two-thirds of her work than ten per cent. to one who could sell only 
one-third. 

Some successful Exchanges are charging fifteen per cent., and 
when a special effort is made, as, for instance, when things are 
exhibited in summer hotels, twenty per cent. One prosperous 
Exchange gives consignors their choice between a fee of one dollar 
a year and fifteen per cent. commission, or twenty per cent. without 
entrance fee. The former is usually preferred. 


At things considered the Exchanges have their place in the world’s 
work, but their usefulness will be greatly multiplied if they forget 
as far as possible the charitable motives which led to their establish- 
ment, and remember that by developing along the lines of modern 
businessefficiency they can best serve theirconsignors and themselves. 
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This Handsome 
~~ Book 


contains the interest- 
ing story of Crisco, 
its discovery and 
manufacture. In ad- 
dition—and you will 
be especially interested 
in this—it contains615 
original tested cooking 
recipes, and 360 din- 
ner menus, by one of 
the foremost authori- 
ties in the country, 


Marion Harris Neil. 


How many times 
have you asked What 
shall we have for din- 
ner?” Miss Neil's 
Calendar of Dinners 
answers the question. 
The menus tell what, 
and the recipes tell 
how. The menus are 
dated, so that each ‘is 
seasonable. They are 
not elaborate; theyare 
such as the average 
family would desire. 
The book is bound in 
stiff blue and gold 
cloth, with a cover 
design by Brehm; at- 
tractively illustrated 
throughout, and is 
something which you 
will use constantly. 


In order to limit the circulation to 
those who really want it, a nominal 
charge of ten cents in stamps or coin 
is made. Address Dept. D10, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Answered by Josef Hofmann 


“Method” is Like a Patent Medicine 


Please explain what “method” is. Should 
just one be used and is it of great importance 


use the Leschetizky method, yet he himself 
declares that he has none. What does this 
mean? * Rusk. 


The word ‘‘method” always suggests to 
my mind a “‘patent medicine’”’ professed to 
cure all ills. As there is, of course, no such 
medicine there is also no “method” that 
would fit and suit everybody. Asa matter of 
fact no pianist I ever heard (including myself) 
has ever learned his art by a “method.” 
Leschetizky gets very angry when he hears 
the words ‘‘Leschetizky method,’ and he 
generally shouts at the speaker: ‘I have no 
‘method’!” He has, like every good teacher, 
his own ways of imparting the fundamental 
principles of music making in general, and 
piano playing in particular, but even these 
‘‘ways’’ do not fit every pupil, though they 
do good service in many cases. A method is 
a shoe to fit all kinds and sizes of feet and a 
strait-jacket for individual talent. After all 
there is in piano playing not much more than 
good finger action in various disciplines, a 
good touch and tone production. These are 
achieved by training the fingers, hands and 
arms to do their work naturally. All the rest, 
time, shading, phrasing, etc., are as essential for 
singing or violin playing as for any other instru- 
ment and come, therefore, under the head of 
‘““music’’? as distinct from ‘‘piano playing.” 
And for ‘‘music making”’ there is no ‘‘ method” 
either. 


Great Artists Had No “ Method” 


Is the method taught by Tausig, Liszt and 

von Biilow used today and if so to what extent? 
ANXIOUS. 

Neither Tausig, Liszt nor von Biilow ever 
invented, contrived or compiled —much less pub- 
lished—a “‘method.”” Hence I cannot tell to 
what yourefer. My answer to ‘‘ Rusk,” printed 
just above, may, however, interest you. 


Transposing Into the Tenor Clef 


Please write this phrase at the same pitch in 





the tenor clef. F. M. B. 
Dt. 7 = 
SS 


Here it is: 


Hgtye ete ery 


The Definition of “‘ Broken Chords” 


What is meant by “broken chord’’? Does it 
mean the same as arpeggio? B. M. F. 


Yes andno. By a “broken chord”’ we gener- 
ally understand only a chord comprising little 
or no more than an octave in each hand and 
played in a ‘‘rolled” fashion, but still precise 
enough to retain the character of achord. An 
arpeggio is the breaking up of a chord into its 
component parts, played in a manner which 
must avoid the impression of an unprecisely 
struck chord. It extends usually over more 
than an octave, although the extent is not 
essential in the matter. 





The Necessity of Good Editions 


How is this turn from Schubert’s ‘‘Im 
Abendroth” played? I cannot understand the 
E natural. Ae: &, 


The ‘“‘natural” sign does not apply to E, but 
to the lowest note of the turn, which is not to be 
D flat, as the signature would imply, but D 
natural. In good editions this sign is never 
placed within the staff, but directly under the 
mark of the turn. Have you a good edition? 
I know of no composition by Schubert under 
such a name. 


Making the Piano “Sing” 


How can I best produce the “singing tone”’ 
on the piano? I have tried several systems of 
touch, but fail to get the results that I want. 

G. W. 

It is wrong under all circumstances to attempt 
the production of any such quality as a singing 
tone through external means. These things 
must ever come from inward. ‘‘Systems’’ and 
‘‘methods” will not help you. The funda- 
mental condition is the “‘musical will’ itself. 
You must inwardly—that is, in the imaginative 
ear—forehear the tone you wish to produce, and 
then, with pressure of fingers, loose arm and 
shoulder, produce it. Guard against the self- 
leception of think- 
ing that you actu- 
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to have any set method? Many say they \ 
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DECORATION BY A. K, MACDONALD 


“Mental Pictures” in Music 

I have been told that a good mental picture 
of a composition is necessary to the best inter- 
pretation. Is this so, and how is such a mental 
picture obtained ? EB. EB: 


The mental picture, of course, cannot be 
bought like an oil painting. It must be self- 
created. The function of music is the express- 
ing of feeling, and inasmuch as our emotions are 
caused by external impressions, visual, audi- 
tory, intellectual, etc., it cannot be very difficult 
to reverse the order in such a way that we trans- 
late the impression made by a piece of music 
into something else, be it a landscape, a combat, 
a sunset, or whatsoever. If you do not receive 
any impression of such a nature from a musical 
work your imagination is at fault and this would 
be practicallyincurable. But I believe that you 
are merely looking for a recipe instead of putting 
your own powers to work. Besides, why not be 
satisfied with music as music pure and simple 
instead of looking for ‘‘mental pictures’’? 


Some Compositions for a Contest 


Please give me the names of some suitable 
pieces to be used for contests for pupils who are 
capable of playing Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Spring 
Song” and Sinding’s ‘‘ Rustle of Spring.” 

SEEKER. 

“Toccata” in C minor, by Chaminade; 
“Polka Caprice”’ in G minor, by F. Dreyschock; 
“Valse Impromptu”? in A flat, by Liszt; 
Concert Etude, opus 103, by Sternberg; ‘“ Har- 
monies du Soir,’’ by Pachulski. I suggest these 
modern pieces, assuming that you can make 
your own selections from classic works. 


Transposing a “Cantus Firmus” 


What is the method of discovering a ‘“‘cantus 
firmus” for a given counterpoint? Also, how 
can I transpose a given ‘‘cantus firmus” into 
another key and then place it in another clef? 
This example to be transposed into the key of 
C and placed in the tenor clef. Ss 


=== 


This “‘ cantus firmus” is in G major, stands in 
the alto clef and opens and closes with G. Con- 
sequently in C major you must begin and end 
with C. As you have to write it in the tenor 
clef you need only to shift the whole cantus so 
as to begin with the first note below the staff, 
or, if you prefer it, upon the fourth line. Your 
first question is not clear to me. 
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When the Wrist Stiffens 


In playing the “Allegro di Molto” in Bee- 
thoven’s ‘‘Sonata Pathétique” my left wrist 
stiffens terribly when playing the broken 


octaves. How can I overcome this? 
STUDENT. 
By playing with a loose arm. If you feel 


that the wrist or any part of your arm begins 
to stiffen stop until the arm is fully rested 
before you continue your practicing. By- 
and-by you will overcome the tendency to 
stiffen your wrist. Be careful and self- 
observant, for if you force matters you will 
form the habit of playing with a stiff arm, 
which will make your tone hard and unpleas- 
ant. Habit can easily become second nature 
Beware of it! 


“Tone Color” in Music 


Is there such a thing as “‘tone color” on 
the piano? If so what does it mean? 
STUDENT. 


“Tone color’? is monochrome (single- 
colored), which means the relative propor- 
tions of any tint between light and shade. 

On the piano it means the dynamic scale be- 
tween pianissimo and fortissimo, plus the influ- 
ence which the two pedals exercise upon the 
quality ofthe tone. As wehavein photography 
blue prints and red prints, besides the usual 
prints in gray, so there are also paintings exe- 
cuted entirely in one color. This art is rather 
difficult, and, if well done, no less impressive 
than polychrome painting, though the actual 
effect is based merely upon the relative pro- 
portions of one color. The tone color of the 
piano is, therefore, comparable to monochrome 
work, while the orchestra corresponds to poly- 
chrome painting. 


Making a Long “Skip” 


How are these passages 
from the C sharp minor 
Prelude of Rachmaninoff 
intended to be played? 

HELEN G. 


These notes, of course, 
cannot be struck simul- 
taneously, but with a 
little practice you can 
make the skip in both 
hands so quickly 
that—with the aid of 
the pedal—they will 
sound practically to- 
gether. Both hands 
play their C sharp 
octaves first andthen 
jump at their chords. 
Practice slowly at 
first, and when you 
feel certain of the 
distance nerve yourself for the skip. It will 
not take you long to learn it. 









Some Good Modern Compositions 


Please suggest some compositions by the 
following modern composers, not too difficult 
and suitable for a general musicale: Schytte, 
Moszkowski, Sinding, Schiitt, and Arséne 
Korestchenko. GERTRUDE. 

Moszkowski: Barcarolle in G minor, 
of the Sylphs” (E major). Schy tte: 
Elves,” ‘‘Harlequin,’’ ‘‘Passion.’”’ Sinding: 
**Rustle of Spring.” Schiitt: ‘Valse Bluette”’ 
in A flat. Korestchenko is a Moscow composer, 
whose ‘‘Kinder-Scenen,”’ 4 la Schumann, I can 
highly recommend. 


“*Dance 
“* Forest 


The Use and Value of Rests 


Why is a hold sometimes written over a rest 
at the conclusion of a composition? I do not 
see how arest can be held when there is no sound 
to sustain? INTERESTED. 


A halt over a rest means simply a lingering, a 
prolongation of the rest. If this rest stands at 
the end of a piece the composer wished you to 
delay your rising from your chair in order that 
the mood created by the piece may not be too 
abruptly broken. In such a case the gesture of 
the body and hands must assist to produce 
the effect of uncertainty as to whether there is 
more to follow or not, and this attitude should 
be changed but slowly. It will delay the ap- 
plause and thus produce an after effect for 
which your hearers will be grateful. Naturally 
this must not be done ‘as if somebody told 

u,”’ but as if the piece itself had induced it. 


Rests at the Close of a Composition 


Why are several rests sometimes written at 
the close of a composition? Does not the double 
bar signify that the music is finished? L.J.R. 

Quite right, the double bar ends the piece; 
but I do not think that anybody has written 
any rests after the double bar. If, however, you 
will look at Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, 





illy did on the piano 
what you meant to 
lo. It is a great 
anger, this self- 

‘ception. Rather 
listen unremittingly 
to the result until the 
doing of what you 
mean to do has be- 
comea habit. Study 
the nature of your 
instrument in order 
to beware of forcing 
the tone. 





the age at which to begin piano playing. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of THE Laples’ HOME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Answers to questions already printed cannot be 


opus 7, you will find 
at the close of the 


whole measure rest. 
Its purpose is retro- 
active. It shows 
that the rhythm of 
the main subject is 
changed at the last 
reiteration. This 
may show you one of 
many reasons for the 
rests at the end of a 








piece. 








first movementa. 













































































































The Mop 
That 
-Gets-in-the- 





Accept This 
Double Money- 
| Saving Offer Now 


There are mops, mops, 


and mops—but the mop with the 
right principle, the mop with the 
Triangle shape that gets-in-the-corners 
is the Wizard Triangle Polish Mop. 


You would welcome the Wizard at any fair 
price. But here it is offered at a price so low 
that puts it within the easy reach of every 
American housewife. 

Go to your dealer and he will give you the 
Wizard Triangle Polish Mop—already treated — 
and a quart can of Wizard Polish—all for $1.50. 
The regular combination price is $2.50 

Read below the many distinctive advantages 
of the Wizard Mop. Did you ever see such 


convenience or such utility before ? 














Spread Light, 


of Mop, Strong, 
8x8x8 in. durable. 
Comes al- Weight, 
readytreated complete, 
—enough for 2 pounds, 6 
3 to 6 months, ounces, 

Padded frame No stooping or 
protects furniture kneeling. Nodis- 
and woodwork. comfort whatever. 


Fifty-four inch 
handle reaches 
everywhere. 


Metal container 
holds mop when not 
in use. 


Can you continue using an old-style mop when 
such utter convenience awaits you in the Wizard? 
Can you go on risking your furniture with 
polishes that may give a dandy finish today but 
at the expense of the furniture some later day, 
when NOW you can use Wizard Polish ? 


Wizard Polish 


was made purposely to renew the very finest 
finishes. Yet for all that it is cheap enough to 
use on your floors and as a daily dusting aid. 
No shaking — no special directions. Just dust 
with it and beautify everything as you go along. 
See your dealer today. If 
Act Now! he can't supply you send us 
$1.50 and we will send the Mop and Polish 
direct. If you live in Canada, send $2. If you live 
in British Columbia, send $2.25. This to cover 
extra shipping cost. If after two — trial 
you’re not satisfied, just say 
so and get your money back. 
That speaks for quality — 
doesn't it? Order today. 
WIZARD PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, Inc. 
1446 W. 37th St. 
Chicago 
(25) 


FURNITURE 
ANDFLOOR 


FOR CLEANING POLISHING AND RENEW. 
HG THE FiO OF Ak ARTIC ES OF 
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What Can I Do? 





How Can I Make Money and Stay at Home? 
A Department Edited by Edith Rickert 


good crop every month in the year. The 





thing to dois the one that is hardest 

to see. To show how simply and 
naturally a woman may take hold and 
make herself useful to her community 
at the same time that she is earning 
money for herself, Iam going to pub- 
lish a long letter from a woman who 
was helped by JOURNAL suggestions: 


Through your suggestions I have fur- 
nished refreshments and acted as hostess 
for a social club of young men—usually 
thirty plates at fifty cents each. I serve 
fruit punch during the card game, and 
either a fruit salad or a meat salad, with 
crackers, ice cream or sherbet, cake and 
nuts, or mints. My profit is between 
five and six dollars. I also cater for the 
Masong’ ladies’ nights on the same terms, 
and in this small country town there is 
no other business of that sort. 

My most profitable work this season has been furnishing the millinery 
stores with the little neck bows of narrow velvet ribbon in all shades, 
withtiny silk roses. They are hand-made and very becoming, and are still 
selling readily at prices ranging from twenty-five cents to seventy-five 
cents, anda dollar for the elaborate jabots. They are made from my own 
ideas, and the milliners say they will be worn for another year. I place 
them on consignment on twenty per cent. commission, marking my own 
prices; or by the dozen at wholesale, if that is liked better. 

Another of my own designs is a dainty white apron, lace trimmed, for 
little girls, with tiny bits of rosebuds worked in white and just touched 
with pink where the petals burst through. The garment buttons on the 
shoulder with one tiny button, and a strap holds it together at the back. 
These aprons sell quickly in the Exchanges at from three to five dollars, 
because they are different from the usual thing. 

This is a little place—only about twenty-five hundred people—and 
everybody knows everybody else, and socially I belong with the best; but 
I’m not too proud to try to make a little money, so I mailed the following 
little note, written on my card, to the secretary of the club and to 
the Masons: 


Mrs. Smith will be glad to serve refreshments for the club’s 
entertainments, smokers, etc., or to furnish a light luncheon on 
the regular meeting night; also to act as hostess if required. Fifty 
cents a plate. 


I OFTEN happens that the easiest 





The recipients of these cards were pleased, and each month I got an 
order from one of them. 

The Masons have about one hundred plates. I introduce the ladies 
and group them congenially and “keep the ball rolling”; and the 
young daughters are only too glad to wait on the tables in pretty 
aprons, so that I use only one maid. Iarrange the tables for progressive 
‘““Five Hundred.” The girls who do not play are glad to serve and to 
punch the score cards. The men can play pool, and there is a table for 
flinch and dominoes. 

Perhaps I am needed to fill out the necessary hand at the tables, 
or just to receive and to see to everything. 

I find all glad to have me, and I should be a guest anyway; so I get 
the fun both ways, and if the boys were able to pay more I should charge 
a dollar a plate. As it is, am careful and have my own cook to help 
me, and only one waiter—or sometimes the boys serve themselves—and 
we are all friends. VIRGINIA. 


Money From the Sale of Hickory Nuts 


OR country women here isa simple way of earning a little money 
in the autumn: 

We live on a farm, and, as we are near a railroad to the city, we wrote 
to a friend to see if she could sell nuts for us. She told us she would give 
us $1.50 a bushel for them, and we were very glad to sell to her, as where 
we live nuts were far below that price. 

On our farm there was a small grove of hickory trees besides others 
scattered over our place, and most of them were full of nuts. We began 
to gather the nuts the first of October, and we made thirty dollars from 
our month’s nutting. Ono. 


Shelling Pecans is Profitable Too 


\ HILE pecans do not grow in the North other nuts might be 
‘V shelled and sold in the same way as the following: 

My idea for making money is to sell shelled pecans. I always buy 
my pecans by the bushel, and by taking several bushels at once I get a 
reduction in the price. ‘ 

I have a patented nut-cracker which is very easy to operate and 
cracks the nuts so that nearly every one comes out whole. From a 
bushel I get 14 or 15 pounds of nuts. 

I sell them to the grocery and confectionery stores for 65 cents a 
pound and to individuals for 75 cents. Counting 14 pounds of pecans 
at 65 cents a pound I have $9.10. Subtracting the price of my pecans, 
$4, a profit of $5.10 remains, even when [I sell them at the lower price. 

Every winter I make from $125 to $200. The grocers say they prefer 
my nuts to those ordered outside of town because they are always so fresh. 

TEXas. 


Winter Bulbs a Source of Profit 


UTUMN is the season for beginning to grow plants that thrive in 
the house. Here is a way of earning pin money that requires 
very little outlay of money, time and work: 

In October, or early November, I bought ten plain glass dishes about 
five inches wide and two or three inches deep. I collected pebbles for 
each dish, and placed on top of them, so they would not touch one 
another, five narcissus bulbs. 

After filling in the remaining pebbles around the bulbs till the dish 
was quite full, and adding water enough to come to the top, I set the 
dishes on the floor in the cellar. There they were left till they were full 
of roots. Then they were brought into a light, sunny room, and as soon 
as they were in blossom they were taken to the Woman’s Exchange, 
where they easily brought fifty cents a dish. The dishes cost five 
cents apiece, the bulbs were six for 
five cents. M AsSACHUSETTS. 





prices are highest between September and 
May. In all the large cities mushrooms 
bring from seventy-five cents to $1.25 a 
pound, and very few are needed to weigh 
a pound. Mushrooms can be grown in 
any cellar, shed or unused room. They 
need air, some light and not too much 
moisture. 

I made a mushroom bed seven feet long 
and twenty-four inches wide, in my base- 
ment storeroom, in an old trunk lid and 
two soap boxes. With three bricks of 
spawn I spawned the bed October 5. Just 
eight weeks later I picked one pound and 
a half of mushrooms. Every two days 
thenceforward until April 30 I picked at 
least four and a half pounds. I sold them 
for a dollar a pound or more. An occa- 
sional order from the corner grocery sent 
up prices. Besides I supplied all my 
friends. Picking and packing mushrooms 
is easy. The venture did not interfere with household duties. 

After the mushrooms had stopped coming I sold the dirt in which they 
grew toa florist for $1.50, which was only twenty-five cents less than the 
amount I had paid for spawn, manure and dirt. MICHIGAN. 





DECORATION BY A, K. MACDONALD 


Potted Plants Will Furnish Pin Money 


OTTED plants can also be made to pay, as will be seen from the 
following letter: 


Our town has about 5000 people, but like many others of its size, no 
florist. As Iam very fond of flowers I decided to try handling potted 
plants and cut flowers. 

I have flower sales regularly—at Easter, Christmas, Thanksgiving Day, 
Mothers’ Day and Saint Patrick’s Day; and I always keep three or four 
ferns forsale. I order small plants, repot them and make one hundred per 
cent. profit. I order tomato and pansy plants and scarlet sage in season, 
also bulbs and roots. Lately I have turned my back yard into a hotbed 
and raise these plants myself. The sashes for these cost me seventy-five 
cents, and from the one large bed I have sold $15 or $20 worth of plants. 

I order geraniums for yards, give advice about color schemes and have 
come to be headquarters for advice about flowers. WEsT VIRGINIA. 


Basketry is a Pleasant Occupation 


| Diane sa money in a pleasant way, which is not yet overdone, 
is what this woman does: 

I learned basketry in a class formed for that purpose in the Young 
People’s Society of our church several years ago, and I have since solda 
large number of baskets. I specialize in market baskets and scrap baskets, 
but can and do furnish almost any kind of fancy reed basket to order. 

I sell through our Woman’s Exchange, also direct to customers, and 
I make quite a sum in the course of the year. VERMONT. 


The Thumbless Mitten is a Good Idea 


: ‘HE following idea is one that should prove popular with mothers 
of young babies: 


During the winter I netted a goodly sum by the sale of thumbless mit- 
tens. Every one who has a baby knows what a task it is to get the little 
thumbs into their stalls, and how ridiculous the empty stalls look when 
there isn’t time to do this. The hand-made mittens do not pull out of 
shape when washed, and the work of making them is light, pleasant and 
well paying, besides being suitable employment for invalids and old ladies. 

I used white pompadour or Saxony yarn and a large steel hook. I got 
heavy rough paper, painted a dainty spray of forget-me-nots, daubed the 
edges with gilt, and painted my advertisement on it. I took this with my 
mittens to the baby outfitter’s and gave him a commission for selling 
them. They went like hot cakes at forty cents a pair; and as the materials 
cost ten cents, I had nearly thirty cents for my work. CANADA. 


Tailored Hats Paid This Woman Well 


ERE is a specialty for turning deftness with the needle to 
good account: 


I had made my little girl a coat, and from the green cloth used for the 
collar and cuffs a piece was left which I thought would make her a pretty 
hat; so I bought one of Tae Lapres’ HOME JouRNAL patterns. It was so 
easy to make up and so satisfactory that I made my boy a cap and the 
baby a white washable hat, both of material I had in the house. 

Then it occurred to me that I might be able to earn money in this way. 
I showed my hats to some of my friends and received two orders at once. 


_Others followed, and soon afterward I had a neat card printed like this: 


TAILORED HATS 
MADE TO ORDER 

I placed this card in a side window which faces the street, and I always 
keep a few of the best-selling models in the window too. 

I charge fifty cents for making such a hat as I made for my children. 
For larger or more elaborate hats I usually get seventy-five cents or a 
dollar apiece. I can make two of the fifty-cent kind in an afternoon. 

I keep crinoline, duck, sateen and a cheap grade of lawn on hand to use 
for lining and interlining, and when that is not furnished by the customer 
I charge for it at about cost. 

By careful management I am able to devote four or five afternoons each 
week tothe work. I always have orders ahead during the season, and I get 
a good many hats to make between seasons. MONTANA. 


Try Developing and Printing Photographs 


N THE city a woman who is fond of photography may make spare 

hours profitable as well as pleasant: 

As I had for a long time used a camera and done my own developing 
and printing, it occurred to me that in my spare time I might earn a 
few dollars by doing this work for others. 

I arranged with a local dealer, who 





Money From Mushrooms 


IMILARLY, mushrooms might 
be turned to account: 


Fresh manure and black dirt are 
the two essentials required for mush- 
rooms. 

After the composting is finished and 
the beds are made the work is practi- 
cally done. Allthat remainsis to keep 
them watered. 

The preparation of the beds is the 
most important factor of success. 
Spawn can be bought at a reasonable 





In EXPLANATION: The aim of this department is to 
show what can be done by a woman at home to earn 
money bythe use of special talents. The department 
is a sort of clearing house of information as to the 
kinds of work for which there is most demand, the 
conditions and chances of success, and the best ways 
of finding a market. In order that inquiries may be 
more advantageously answered it is desirable to be 
specific in the matter of age, education, experience, 
and what are believed to be special qualifications for 
particular lines of work. Address Miss Edith Rickert, 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


carried camera supplies, to take orders 
for developing and printing, I to pay 
him twenty per cent. of the earnings. 
This paid him for the trouble of hand- 
ling the work and also increased his 
sales, as I purchased all materials 
from him. 

I ama bookkeeper, with hours from 
nine till five, and did most of the 
photograph work in the evening, 
although often I arose at five and did 
the printing before breakfast. The 
work required usually about three 
evenings a week. 

I bought printing paper and de- 
veloper in large quantities. I cleared 
about one hundred and twenty-five 








price. Mushrooms grow and give a 





dollars each year. New York. 
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sme RIBBON =~ 
NTAL CREAM 


- It is of the utmost. 

' importance to keep 
the first teeth clean 
and sound. For, un- 
derneath, the perma- 
nent set is coming. 
Give the permanent 
teeth the opportunity 
to come through 

sound, strong and 
regular—beauty will 
be preserved and 
health benefited. 
Start the children in 
the Tooth Brush Drill 
—they cannot begin 
this good habit too 
early. 





Ribbon Dental Cream 


cleans and polishes with- 
out harmful grit—it is safe. 


Ribbon Dental Cream 
checks decay germs and 
leaves the mouth non-acid 
and wholesome—it is anti- 
septic. 


Ribbon Dental Cream 
has a flavor that makes its 
use a pleasure for both 
children and’ adults—it is 
delicious. 





Send us 4 cents for 


a generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 


a — Dept. H 
—<-| E' | 199 Felten St. 


} New York 


Makers of 
Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap 
—luxurious, 
lasting, 
refined, 

















The back cover 
of this magazine 
= describes other 


Colgate Comforts. 
Read every word of it. 
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HIS new idea, as shown first 

in the two place doilies, may 
not be apparent to our readers unless 
they have by chance seen them 
arranged on a table. The polka- 
dot design is intended to be used 
on a square table, as indicated by 
the straight edge on one side. The 
initial should be placed near the 
top. 

"All the necessary articles, the 
plates, knives,forks,spoons, glasses, 
etc., in their correct positions, are 
placed on the doilies, the points of 
which will almost meet in the center 
of the usual-sized table. A sepa- 
rate centerpiece is really not needed, 
but a low bowl of flowers will give 
the correct finishing touch. 
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vat is New in Table Linens 


By Max Littwitz 


VERY woman is interested in the sub- 
ject of household linens, whether 
she be mistress of a large house, a small 
cottage or a flat, and then again the un- 
married girl who does light housekeeping 
is anxious to have her table equally attract- 
ive. Good linens are therefore a sure 
investment, and with the use of these de- 
signs showing complete place doilies one 
is never confronted with the problem of a 
short tablecloth when one’s table must be 
lengthened. 


OR the more formal and 

















OR a round or oval dining-table 

this individual place doily with 
the grape design has a correspond- 
ing curved edge, and when six or 
more of these doilies are in place 
the outer edge of the table is en- 
tirely covered, and in a way pro- 
tected from stains or scratches. 
The idea is without question one of 
economy and service. Instead of 
four or five different sizes in doilies 
to handle and launder here is but 
one. If a centerpiece is desired in 
connection with this doily it should 
be of a long, oval shape. 

On the left of this paragraph is 
shown a very handsome design for 
a tea-table cloth or between-meals 
centerpiece in Richelieu work. 





larger-sized table the long X = Genshen? eee MP BS gehts? 3 
scarf and oblong side doily are ; pA pa ibees. - O PT, FS 
more appropriate. For six C4 pe Hye SK ERS SK 
guests the scarf should provide 9 ey ge? et ihen ig 
for the two end places, and two S a eet colt My, #2 
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V Bo be patterns for Nos. 14649 and 14650 can be supplied for 15 cents each, post-free. .Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. The 
scarf and doily in eyelet work are presented only as a matter of interest to housekeepers and as beautiful samples of embroidery. Patterns cannot be 
supplied. The floral border design of the original is done in fine drawnwork, which would be rather difficult for the average home worker to accomplish. 
Therefore the Needlework Editors have provided a diagram of the pattern (scarf and doily) to be worked in darning on net, price 15 cents. 























Smart 


Fall Fashions 





Style 521 
Gun Metal Calf, 
Black Cloth Top, 
medium narrow 
toe, 


HE really big, consci- 

entious shoemaker al- 

ways has to consider 
this question: How do women 
choose their shoes? 


Is it the graceful shape 
and the popularity of that 
shape in the /ome town that 
appeals to them, or do they 
want the equally attractive 
New York style, Chicago 
style, San Francisco style; or 
do they prefer correct style 
with comfort at reasonable 
price, regardless of locality? 

It will take perhaps five 
minutes in any Dorothy Dodd 
Agency for you to discover 
that in metropolitan or local 
styles, and in comfort and 
genuine shoe values, this Fall’ s 
Dorothy Dodd models offer 
everything you could wish. 


Prices, range $3.50 to $5.00 
A few $5.50 and $6.00 


Dorothy Dodd dealers can sup- 
ply you through Parcels Post. 


Look for the Trade Mark 
Dorothy Dodd Shoe Co. 


120 Bickford Street 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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HAVE come to the conclusion that few people 
do more harm in the world than the innocent 
bystander. Sins of omission are equally bad 
with sins of commission, and the things we do not 
do, the words we do not say, count for as much in 
the final reckoning as the actual deeds “done 
in the body.” The people who clear their own 
skirts, sweep their own doorsteps, usually do so by 
the casting of the blame on the other fellow, and 
blame is a very evil thing and one that we use 
in most cowardly fashion. ‘‘ Who is to blame?” 
This is a common question—and so very often 
it could be answered thus: ‘The innocent by- 
stander.” . 

People who do wrong things are very often the 
center of a strange mesmeric condition rendering 
them temporarily unfit to judge their own actions. 
The innocent bystander can see more clearly and 
it is his duty to wake his fellow-beings from the 
nightmare of error that possesses them. 

I used to hear my mother tell about a mesmerist 
who went through the country when she was a 
little girl, There was a wave of strange “psychic 
phenomena”’ at that time. Levitation, table- 
tipping and spiritual rappings were popularly 
indulged in, and the ouija board was in its 
prime. Mother said this mesmerist had a group 
of people about him and was making them be- 
lieve he could crawl through a saw log. In the 
midst of the performance a man came up from 
outside the ‘‘ring”’ of the mesmerist’s influence, 
and, seeing him crawling along on top of the log, cut him sharply 
with his horsewhip and dispelled the illusion he had worked on the 
others. This man refused to be an innocent bystander. But this 
was before we took it by general consent that anybody who is slick 
enough to “work” people ought to be allowed to do it. 

I will add that I never took much stock in this saw-log story. I 
know that much can be done by way of strange demonstrations, by 
concentrating the thoughts of a number of persons on one thing, but 
I doubt that a man could make a bunch of people believe he was 
crawling through a log. Anyway this serves as an illustration of 
what may be done by a man or a woman coming in from a clearer 
atmosphere, and it is a pity they do not oftener take a hand at 
breaking up evils that are going on. 


PEAKING of Mesmerism, Table-Tipping, etc., I can testify to 

the realness of certain phenomena of table-tipping. There was a 
big family of brothers and sisters at my grandfather’s home, and 
a congenial crowd of young folks among the neighbors. Many were 
the séances they had, fooling with the “spirits” on frosty winter 
evenings. And it is a fact that after the table was “‘charged”’ it 
did many queer things, such as walking off and leaving one leg in the 
hands of a strong young fellow who thought he could hold it, and 
rising several inches off the floor at the “command” of my aunt, who 
was a ‘‘medium.”? Whether or not these demonstrations were the 
mere effect of nervous excitement communicated to each other by 
means of believing the same thing and causing us all to “imagine” 
we saw what we did not, I do not know; but I rather prefer to believe 
that thought can move ponderable bodies, and that Jesus meant it 
literally when He said: ‘If ye have faith asa grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and 
it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 

We have thought so much into existence, and we seem to be bent 
upon thinking more; but the innocent bystander is grossly uncon- 
scious of the wonders with which he is surrounded. He is serene in 
his faith in the other fellow, and ready to believe that ‘‘they’’—the 
great impersonal ‘‘they”—are likely to do almost anything next. 
This is very true, but the multiplicity of wonders with which we are 
surrounded has rendered us far less spiritual than we used to be. 

Though we now have ten visible tokens of wonder and mystery 
where we once had one we are much more stolid, much more anxious 
to explain things as material than we ever were before. 

It is really interesting, and a bit disheartening, too, to note the 
eagerness of the human being to deny the hand of God in anything. 
One can note the derisive smile that passes from face to face at 
mention of anything spiritual. People would rather believe that a 
dose of strychnine cured a sick man than that his faith in God cured 
him. Their derision of God is so constant, their unbelief so quick 
and eager, that one is fairly stunned by it. 

I was talking to a company of friends the other day about the 
aura that becomes visible around people and things sometimes. How 
instantly they took it as a joke! Yet I, with my natural eyes, have 
several times seen this aura, and there are many artists who fre- 
quently see it and to whom it is no mystery, but just a fact of our 
spiritual being. It is the facts of our spiritual being that “sensible” 
people like best to deny, holding fast to the things that perish because 
they believe them to be “‘real.” 


OW Well I Remember When the Wave of Materialism which 

has caused such a growth of immorality among us started! It 
was when science and scientists became popular. When men began 
disproving the Bible by stones and formations of the earth, and by 
proving that miracles do not happen. As if any of this made any 
difference in the spiritual life; as if love and’ kindness and the 
uplifting belief in a “higher power” were not all we have to live by, 
no matter what scientists discover! But the innocent bystander 
was the friend of the materialistic idea, as he is of all the wrongs 
that grow like weeds in the fence corner. 

It is not the intentionally vicious person who is responsible for 
this. It is the innocent bystander. He submits to minority rule. 
He keeps quiet when he should speak, he agrees alternately with both 
sides of the question. He is afraid of making enemies. He wishes to 
be popular. You will find him saying: “Well, I was really opposed 
to it, but I hated to say anything.” It is he and his sort who are 
much more blamable than the “‘leaders,’’ who always depend upon 
the innocent bystander to carry out their schemes. 

If you ever went deep enough into the study of any foolish 
fashion or unkind custom you always found more, many more, 
people conforming to it than who really believed it to be a good thing. 
Most of the women who wear dresses that expose their figures so 
shamelessly will decry the fashion. They will say that the hats are 
silly and the shoes are ugly and in bad taste—yet they will wear 
them. There is certainly something hypnotic in evil. Several times 
I have been lured into the purchase of a garment by a strange 
influence which I afterward discovered to be that of superlative 
ugliness. Perfection in anything carries a sort of lure about it. It 
is because the devil is so consummate in his finest moods that we 
are often attracted to him. I bought a black and white suit a year 
ago, over which I was deeply puzzled for a long time. I wondered 
why I got it. It was cut up into queer shapes, part of it running the 
wrong way of the cloth. Now it was never intended that goods should 


The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 








be applied to the human figure the wrong way of 
thecloth. It is irrational, and it ought to be legis- 
lated against. I finally perceived that it was this 
illogical suggestion that had attracted me to the 
suit. I was the innocent dupe of a deliberate im- 
position by people who trade upon the feminine 
passion for novelty. And this feminine passion 
is a thoroughly perverted one which has grown 
by what it fed on, encouraged by the vast hordes 
of innocent bystanders who accept as “pretty” 
anything which fashion may foist upon them. 


"hae Innocent Bystander will watch any sort 
of show you havea mind to tell him is all right. 
He cannot take the initiative in disapproval. He 
is peculiarly amenable to suggestion and very cow- 
ardly in facing other people’s opinions. He does 
not fully realize that he is accessory to the crime. 

I went to a “show” one night, not realizing the 
character of the performance, which was too vul- 
gar to be entertaining to a person who does not 
enjoy vulgarity. There were a lot of very respect- 
able people present, religious people, exclusive 
society people, some of them in company with 
their young sons and daughters. They thought 
the thing was infamous, yet I was the only person 
in the whole house who did the very simple and 
sincere thing of going home after the first act. 
I was greatly blamed for this. My family apolo- 
gized for me on grounds of having bad nerves. 
My friends said that I just did it for a “stunt.” 
To me it was the only natural thing to do, and I contend that as a 
people we are decidedly “‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
or we should be freer to express our disapproval of what is plainly 
wrong. We have a lot of quibbling over right and wrong just now. 

There is a whole volume of interesting study contained in the fact 
that a whole houseful of decent people—many of them religious— 
sat placidly on through the vulgar performance, and not one of them 
followed me out into the pure night air where one could look up at 
the stars and regain his sense of being worth saving for eternal life. 
This apathy of the innocent bystander who gets caught in all sorts 
of traps, and exonerates himself because he didn’t have anything to 
do with making them, is really responsible for many “recognized 
evils” that flourish despite the sentiment against them. 

The spirituality of the Protestant church has been fairly destroyed 
by the innocent bystander. The familiarity with which the sanc- 
tuary has been treated has destroyed its visible aura. There is no 
mystery about a place that has been decorated with paper flowers 
and made the scene of money-raising and secular entertainment. 
You cannot joke about the temple of your faith. You cannot serve 
pie and chicken to a jostling horde of “goats” you are visibly milk- 
ing for a means of putting up a show of material things, and still 
preserve in your church the indefinable halo of the mercy seat. 
You cannot persistently, year after year, adapt the teachings of 
your Master to the seeming demands of the times without losing 
the original spirit of His teaching. You cannot substitute ‘‘ music” 
as modern musicians see it for the congregational singing that once 
lifted our souls on the wings of praise. No matter if that singing 
wasn’t “‘right” from the musicians’ standpoint, it was the expres- 
sion of a sincere desire to praise God. When you silence it and 
substitute the performance of a person intrinsically unkind and 
constitutionally non-spiritual—no matter how finished that perform- 
ance may be—you ‘‘quench the spirit” and give people a purely 
worldly reason for going to church. 


| 3 oe it is in the Social World that the innocent bystander exhibits 
amazingly his sheepish qualities. Here, more than in any other 
place, he submits to the rule of the impersonal ‘‘ they.” 

I am sure I should have been much more popular if I could have 
contented myself by being an innocent bystander, but I couldn’t. 
I just had to speak up. I do not know whether any of my speaking 
up has done much good. It generally ends by somebody else getting 
the credit for it about twenty years after I raise the alarm. Every- 
body now is writing and speaking about the public-school system. 
I began that thirty years ago. I remember the first line I ever wrote 
on the subject. My sister had a paper to read before the County 
Teachers’ Association. Somehow it was generally accepted that our 
family could write good papers, and many is the toast my mother and 
I composed for innocent bystanders who belonged to the new clubs 
from which we were excluded. My sister could write a dandy paper, 
but she was deplorably lazy. Besides she knew that if she waited 
until the last moment I would tie one hand behind me and write the 
thing just to save the family credit. It was after my beau had gone 
home, on the very evening before the day she was to read her paper, 
that I went upstairs and found her roosting on the edge of the bed 
witha stubby lead pencil and ascratchbook, weeping over the fact that 
she hadn’t “had time” to write her paper and that now the thoughts 
wouldn’t come. It was late and cold, and the lampwick was too 
short to reach the oil, and things didn’t look promising. 

I poured some water into the lamp, to bring the oil in connection 
with the wick, “chucked” a piece of wood into the little barrel stove, 
wiped out the smoky lamp chimney, sharpened the pencil, and, 
telling Betty to go to sleep, I proceeded to write a paper to make all 
innocent bystanders sit up and take notice. None of your encyclo- 
pedia compilations for me. I launched out boldly and peeled the 
public-school system. I have lately seen something very like that 
paper in some of our leading magazines; heard some of the innocent 
bystanders who were horrified at the impertinence of my sister’s 
paper—which, of course, created a sensation—commend the maga- 
zine articles very highly. Such is the character of the innocent 
bystander; he “takes his cue”’ always from the great impersonal 
“they,” and never dares to like anything until it has the approval 
of “leaders”’ to whom he has pinned his faith. 


N CLOSING Let Us Sum Up the Things of which the innocent 

bystander is guilty: First—and greatest—the secularization and 

decline of the Protestant church. Second, the rottenness of politics. 
Third, the degeneracy of society and the decline of home. 

If Socialism rises to ascendancy in our Government it will be 
because people are tired of the unintelligent majorities of innocent 
bystanders who stupidly allow other people to think for them. 

Don’t be an innocent bystander. Speak up and ’spress yourself! 
And if you see people doing wrong, acting unwisely or unkindly, why 
assist them in it by keeping still? 

There may be a majority of timid people, fully imbued with a 
consciousness of the wrong they are perpetrating, who are only 
waiting for some one to voice the sentiment which has been silenced 
by the strange hypnotic force of evil. 
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Bavarian Mold 


7 to 9 persons 
1% oz. (3 heaping table- 
spoonfuls) Cox’s Instant 
Powdered Gelatine; % 
pint (1 cup) hot water; 
juice 44 lemon; 1 pint (2 
-cups) whipped cream; 1 
pint (2 —— —. pine- 
apple; % 1b.(1cup) sugar. 
Scald thepineapple. Dis- 
solve Gelatine with the 
water, add.the lemon 
juice, sugar and pineap- 
ple., Fold in the whipped 
cream, then pourinto awet 
mold. Serve with grated 
and sweetened pineapple. 


Good cooks know 


the value of Cox’s 
Gelatine, not only 
for tempting des- 
serts, but in adding 
a finishing touch to 
a great ‘variety of 
everyday dishes. 












Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


When dining in fine 
hotels and restaurants 
you have often won- 
dered, perhaps, what 
made the cold bouillon 
or consommé, the jel- 
lied chicken, the ham 
mousse, the chicken 
salad or the cold meats 
so delicious. You can 
make these and a 
hundred other things 
just as delicious in your 
own home by using 
Cox’s Gelatine. 

It has been the standard 


for over 70 years. Dis- 
solves instantly in hot water. 
Cox’s Gelatine is now sold 
by grocers everywhere at 
10c for the small size and 
15c for the large size 
package. Look for the 
red, white and blue check- 


erboard boxes. 








Cox’s New Manual 
of Gelatine Cookery 


Compiled by Marion Harris Neil 


describes nearly 200 attractive and 
nutritious dishes prepared with Cox’s 
Gelatine. Send for free 
copy today. 


THE COX 
GELATINE CO. 
Dept.B 
100 Hudson St. 


New York 


Sole Agents in U.S <A. 
for J. & G. Cox, Lid., 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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The Sunday-Evening Supper 


Chafing-Dish Recipes by Marion Harris Neil 
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Orange Omelet, Ham Soufflé, Russian Jelly, Little Fancy Cakes, 
Frozen Coffee 

















RANGE OMELET. Beat the yolks of three eggs with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar until light, then add the strained juice of one 
orange and the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Melt one table- 
spoonful of butter in the chafing-dish blazer. When hot pour in the 
egg mixture, cook for four minutes, stirring all the time, and care- 
fully turn over to brown the other side. Slit the omelet inthe center 
and insert one tablespoonful and a half of orange marmalade. Fold 
over the omelet carefully, dredge with sugar and serve hot. 


Tomato Bouillon, Welsh Rarebit, Lady Baltimore Cake, Cocoa, 


Whipped Cream 











ELSH RAREBIT. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in the 

chafing-dish, add one teaspoonful of flour, mix well, then pour 
on gradually, while stirring, half a cupful of rich sweet milk, and 
cook for a quarter of an hour. Add a quarter of a pound of mild 
cheese cut into dice, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
mustard, a pinch of paprika, a quarter of a teaspoonful of white 
pepper, and stir until the cheese has melted and the mixture is 
smooth and creamy. Pour over hot buttered crackers, 








quarters of a cupful of stewed tomatoes, two eggs slightly 
beaten, salt, mustard and paprika to taste, two tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour, one cupful of cream and a pinch of soda. 
Blend butter and flour in chafing-dish, add the cream and stir until 
boiling, then add the seasonings. Put the soda in the tomatoes and 
let come to a boil, strain, then add to the mixture in the chafing-dish, 
stir in the cheese and eggs. When blended serve on toast. 


B autes: BUNNY. Two cupfuls of grated cheese, three- 


CREOLE RareEstt.. Three-quarters of a pound of mild cheese, half 
a cupful of tomato pulp, two tablespoonfulsof butter, two tablespoon- 
fuls of chopped green pepper, one tablespoonful and a half of chopped 


onion, one tablespoonful of chopped 
canned red pepper, salt, paprika 
and pepper to taste, one egg, three 
tablespoonfuls of stock. 

Melt the butter, add the chopped 
peppers and onion and stir and cook 
for four minutes. Add the tomato 
pulp and cook for five minutes, 
Add the cheese, cut in small pieces, 
with the seasonings. When the 
cheese is melted add the stock and 
the egg slightly beaten. Serve hot 
on squares of toast. 


ENGLISH MonkKEY. Soak one cup- 
ful of breadcrumbs in one cupful of 
milk until soft. Melt one heaping 
tablespoonful of butter in the blazer 
ofa chafing-dish, then add half a cup- 
ful of cheese cut in dice, and stir un- 
til the cheese has melted; then add 
the soaked crumbs, salt, pepper and 
red pepper to taste, and two well- 
beaten eggs. Cook for three minutes 
longer, stirring all the time, and pour 
the hot mixture over crackers. 


BANANA CANAPES. Peel four ba- 
nanas, slice lengthways, then cut in 
halves. Fry in hot butter in the 
chafing-dish blazer. Season with 
pepper, red pepper and salt. Serve 
on fingers of buttered toast. 


DEVILED ALMonDs. A quarter of 
a pound of blanched and shredded 
almonds, two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one tablespoonful of chutney, 
three tablespoonfuls of chopped 
pickles, one tablespoonful of mush- 
room ketchup and salt and red pep- 
per to taste. Fry the almonds in the 
butter. Mix the remaining ingre- 
dients and pour them over the nuts. 
Mix and allow to heat thoroughly. 








CHEESE Murr. Aquarter ofa pound of grated cheese, three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonful of salt and four well-beaten eggs. 
Put the cheese, butter and a few breadcrumbs into the chafing- 
dish. When they begin to melt add the eggs and seasoning. Stirand 
cook until the mixture can be pushed up into a soft, mufflike form. 
Scotcu Woopcock. Toast five slices of bread,and butter them on 
both sides, then spread with anchovy essence. Beat up the yolks of 
three eggs with one cupful of cream, pour into the chafing-dish and 
stir until it thickens; add salt and pepper. Pour over toast. 
Rictum-Dity. One cupful of grated cheese, one teaspoonful of 
salt, two tablespoonfuls of butter, two eggs, one chopped green 


pepper, one can of tomatoes, halfof a 














Hot Fruit Salad, Curried Spashetti, Vanilla Ice Cream, 
Meringues 


butter in the chafing-dish ; add four heaping table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of water and the 
juice of two lemons; add two cupfuls of mixed diced 
fruit. When hot servewith stiffly beaten cream sweetened 
and flavored with one teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 











OT FRUIT SALAD. Melt two tablespoonfuls of 


grated onion andadash of red pepper. 
Mix the tomatoes, cheese, onion 
and chopped pepper. Melt the but- 
ter ina chafing-dish, add the mixture, 
and, when heated, add the eggs well 
beaten and the seasonings. Cook 
untileggs are ofacreamy consistency, 
stirring allthe time. Serve hot. 


GoLDEN Buck. Two cupfuls of 
grated cheese, one cupful of milk, 
salt, mustard and paprika to taste, 
six poached eggs, six squares of but- 
tered toast and one tablespoonful of 
butter. 

Bring the milk to the boiling point; 
add the butter, cheese and season- 
ings; stir constantly until the cheese 
is melted. Have ready the toast, 
pour enough of the cheese over each 
piece to cover it, place a carefully 
poached egg on the top of cach piece, 
dust lightly with salt and pepper. 
Serve at once. 


CrEAM-CHEESE RAREBIT. One 
small cream cheese, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, one cupful of milk, six 
eggs, salt, pepper and red pepper to 
taste, and some unsweetened wafer 
crackers. 

Put the butter into the blazer. 
When melted add the milk, season- 
ings, and the eggs beaten slightly. 
Stir and cook the same as scrambled 
eggs, and, when nearly ready, add 
the cheese rubbed through a sieve. 
Serve hot on the crackers. 





NOTE —tThe recipe for Only the principal 
dish in each menu suggested is here given. 
Recipes for the other dishes may be had upon 
request by addressing Miss Marion Harris 
Neil, in care of THE LapIES’ HoME JoURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 






































Fish Kedgeree, Pimento and Olive Salad, Harlequin Sandwiches, 
Lemon Sherbet, Angel Cake 

















| ye KEDGEREE. Take three-quarters of apound of cold cooked 
fish, free the fish from skin and bones and break it up into small 
flakes. Wash and boiltwo ounces of rice, and, when tender, drain. 
Remove the shells from two hard-cooked eggs, take out the yolks 
and cut the whites into shreds. Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter 
in a chafing-dish, put in the fish, the rice and the whites of the eggs. 
Season with salt and pepper, mix well and stir over the flame for 
eight minutes, and keep hot. Dish up neatly and rub the yolks of 
the eggs through a sieve on the top of the mixture. 
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YSTERS ALA REINE. Cut twenty large oysters in halves and 
blanch them in their liquor; preserve the latter. Chop half a 
stalk of celery. Melt one tablespoonful of butter in the chafing-dish; 
add the celery, and fry for ten minutes. Now add the oysters, the 
liquor, salt, pepper and paprika to taste, and one tablespoonful of 
cornstarch moistened with half a cupful of stock. Stir until it boils, 
then add one teaspoonful of lemon juice, twenty shrimps, and two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Cook for five minutes, then sprinkle with 
one tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Serve hot. 





Oysters a la Reine, Olive-and-Egs Sandwiches, Mocha Cakes, 


Pineapple Sherbet 
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Chicken en Casserole 
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Break the chicken into small ka 
\ pieces, brown in melted butter h 
i Y and place in Guernsey - Ware () 
nD Casserole, Adda pint of hot 0) 
.) broth and let cook in moderate 4h 
(> oven for one hour and a quarter. Y 


Cut 7 potatoes, 7 carrots, and 6 
onions into small pieces and 
brown in melted butter. Remove 
to the casserole amd add more 
broth if needed, Coverand seal 
with a paste of water and flour, 
and cook for another half hour. 
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Guernsey-Ware makes foods twice 
as delicious and appetizing by retain- 
ing their rich, natural flavors. And 
you serve them at the table i the 


& same dish, with their delicious brown OX 
GQ) crust unbroken —with none of the & 
( troublesome process of re-dishing. e, 
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UD) Apple Omelet yy 

<¥ Cook nine large apples and oh 
S when soft thoroughly mash. y 
Add one tablespoon of butter 

and one cup of sugar. When NY 
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cool, add four well beaten eggs. 
Put in Guernsey-Ware Baking 
Dish and brown in oven. 
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Guernsey-Ware has a rich, brown 
finish that will give an air of refine- 
ment and distinction to your table, 
that blends beautifully with the gleam 
of silver and snowy linen. Either with 
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Sor without a metal receiver your 7? Y 
Lox Guernsey-Ware casserole will be the 4 
most attractive dish on your table. aS 
s ~ ‘ 
ioe A delicious way to Ve. 
“ex serve cauliflower aR 
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Break a cauliflower, which has 
been boiled until tender in salted 
water, into small pieces and put 
in ramekins, Cover with white 
sauce, sprinkling all with but- 
tered crumbs, Pul in an oven 
to brown. 
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Guernsey-Ware is made in many 
attractive shapes and sizes, from the 
large family casserole to the dainty 
custard cups and ramekins. It is in- 
expensive—the large casseroles cost 
little more than a good granite sauce- \) 
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pan; the small pieces but a few cents. 
And when treat: with ordinary care 
Guernsey-Ware will last indefinitely. (oS 
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stamps for Guernsey- IS 
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Ware Cook Book. 


It tells all about this (5 oD) 
new way of cooking and 
gives many delicious -— 
recipes that will prove i.—4 
invaluable in your search a 
for ‘‘something differ- ie 


’ 
ent’’ forthe daily menu. a 
Write today. i") 
? 
é, Tue GuERNSEY EARTHENWARE CO. Gs 
¢ 7 E ; %, -idge : Q 
u 34-D E. End St., Cambridge, Ohio 
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Brown Enameled 


‘J 
The best metalware manufacturers 
use Guernsey-Ware for mounting in ft 
their metal receivers. It lasts longer ey X) 
than any other earthenware— will not 
peel off and mix with the food. ' 


For sale at most goodstores 


Look for the *‘trademark that 
introduced the casserole to 
America.” It ison the bottom 
of every piece. , 
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Designed by 
Helen Smart 
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HE trimming! Whenever I hear, “But what 

shall I trim it with?” I feel like answering as 

quickly as I can, “Don’t trim it at all,” be- 
cause I almost know in advance, if a child’s dress is 
in question, that it is going to be overtrimmed. But 
something suddenly stops me—realization that there 
is a reason back of most home trimming. 

We nearly all grope vaguely in search of a way to 
finish and put together; there are always troublesome 
edges that won’t let themselves be turned in without 
cording or piping, and whole dresses that refuse to 
go together without beading or insertion; and these 
are the very things that encourage in us the trimming 
habit; and then we go on and on, because we find it 
interesting, until we spoil many a little frock. 

I believe there are a right way and a wrong way to finish and 
decorate, and that it depends largely on whether the particular 
child we are “trimming” is rollicking and rosy or demure. 

On the peasant dress (No. 7951) is a pretty finish masquerading 
as trimming. This double overcasting in colored cotton, which edges 
the revers and half-sleeves, is accomplished by rolling the raw edge 
between the thumb and finger, overcasting it to hold the roll, and then 
repeating this on a backward slant so that it forms a crossed stitch, 
or double overcasting, covering the rolled edge which will then look 
as well on the wrong side as on the right side. This finish is possible 
when the dress is made of handkerchief linen, batiste or even firm 
tub silk like the little frock I am describing. The one illustrated 
on this page is a simple stripe in violet and white and its tiny 
chemisette is a mere scrap of violet linen, while the pearl buttons on 
the sleeves and at the front repeat the color. The buttons holding 
the front bow on the broad girdle of black ribbon velvet are of 
velvet to match. 

You will see quite readily that two sorts of buttons are necessary 
to carry out the color scheme, and that a guimpe of the plainest white 
material is advisable, because there is already variety enough. 

Unless the home dressmaker be a designer by profession it might 
be well to follow closely the original of this frock, or merely to 
substitute a different color note while holding to the main idea. 


7952 


NOTHER pretty dress (No. 7949), with one style 
of the new sleeves, shows trimming of quiteanother 
sort. Old-fashioned cross-stitching is experiencing, so 
to say, a prolonged revival, and has here been success- 
fully used on a long inset piece down the front. Worked 
with blue, green and yellow cotton on a dress of white 
Japanese crépe the cross-stitching harmonizes in an 
interesting way with the under collar and the soft girdle 
of light green crépe. The buttons are small wooden 
molds covered with some of the green, and the dress is 
absolutely washable notwithstanding its extreme at- 
tractiveness. It can be made richer, however, by the 
use of soft taffeta of an apple-green color, in which 
case the girdle and the lower section of the collar 
should be detachable. 

I consider this dress a very interesting one from the viewpoint 
ot the persistent decorator, because its available trimming spaces 
are arranged for such a variety of developments. The upper collar 
and the front trimming strip may be of heavy filet lace banding or 
of linen Cluny or all-over embroidery; either one of the collars, 
together with the cuffs, may be embroidered by hand, or narrow braid 
in a simple design may be applied down the front strip and on the 
band collar belonging to the shield; and if necessary a broader effect 
across the chest may be accomplished by repeating the braided 
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pattern above the drop-shoulder line. And then there is a hidden 
possibility: when the frock is made of figured lawn or dimity there 
may be added frills of inch-wide footing around each collar, above 
the cuffs and below the drop-shoulder line. 

Let me add, apropos of button molds, that those of wood some- 
times stain the coverings when laundered, so it is wiser to get bone 
molds, which can be found in almost as many sizes. 


O* THE tallest child is a dress (No. 7944), shown 

here to illustrate how little actual trimming is 
necessary and how good an effect can be got by a 
single row of soutache braid. This vest, attached 
to an underwaist which holds up the skirt, is made 
of sheer white to match, in color, the white of the 
piqué collar and belt. An interesting touch is the 
trimming of two different fabrics, blue wool crépon 
and white cotton piqué, with the same rich blue 
soutache braid. If this is not altogether practical 
you know we are always willing to sacrifice some- 
thing to appearances and to rip off, from the 
washable sections of the dress, one little row of 
braid before the Monday wash. Ball buttons of 
white bone and imitation buttonholes of the braid 
give the finishing touch. 

You see the design is so simple that it will lose none of its childish 
charm if developed in white pongee silk with a cerise linen collar 
and belt on which is a single row of white mohair soutache repeated 
in the buttonholes opposite the white bone buttons. And then there 
is a long list of heavy cottons, linens, piqués and cordelines of excel- 
lent color which will be sufficiently relieved by a collar and gathered 
vest of white-barred nainsook or dotted Swiss or plain wash net to 
require neither braid trimming nor contrasting belt. 

And here if anywhere is a design suitable for bias plaid in either 
the attractive surah silk of the present season, the soft serge or the 
gingham which is too gay for most grown-ups. All of these should 
remain untrimmed except for smooth and perfect work which is, in 
itself, an ornament, and a launderable collar and vest of plain white 
or écru batiste with a tiny frill as a collar finish. Don’t forget that 
we no longer surmount a whole plaid dress with a huge plaid hairbow. 


ALWAYS talk about wash dresses for wintertime 

because I like to, which was the reason given by 
a certain well-known story writer who talked about 
Christmas trees in summertime, and by Charles 
Battell Loomis when he once tried to find an excuse 
for quoting from his own collected writings, although 
he needed no excuse. 

The last child wears a tub dress (No. 7947), de- 
signed with the idea of carrying both scallops and 
plaits all the way around. You may develop the 
dress in heavy white linen, galatea or Indian head, 
with collar, cuffs and belt of blue linen in one of the 
Wedgwood or Caprian shades, and work the gener- Pe '¥7) 
ous scallops with either blue or white, and then sew, 
on the front boxplait with blue cotton thread, a row 
of white pearl buttons. If you care to omit the scallops on the 
long plaits or to make the whole dress of one kind of linen there 
still will be sufficient interest in the design to save your little girl 
from looking like her own paper doll with all its trimming in the front. 

The belt on these straight dresses is so definite a part of the design 
and style and trimming that I may well make mention of the neces- 
sity for fastening it to the front of the skirt by a safety pin concealed 
beneath a bow, and at the side seams by the usual stitched straps. 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the dress designs shown on this page come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years—with the exception of No. 7949 
which comes in sizes 6 to 12 years—and can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. A diagram in color for the cross-stitch pattern on dress No. 7949 
may be found on page 90 of the October Embroidery Book, which also gives many other diagrams to be worked over cross-stitch canvas; price fifteen cents 
The transfer pattern for scallops used on dress No.7947 is No. 14406; price ten cents. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; 
or by matl, giving number of pattern and age, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. ; 
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Talcum Powder in: 
the world. — 


The composition of a toilet powder 
is very important. The selection of its @ 
ingredients, their absolute purity, and 
the experience in combining, them — 
each means a great deal—until there 
can be a world of difference in the 
finished article. 


Mennen’s is the safest and most ef- 
fective powder because it is made of 
the finest taltum, thoroughly cleansed 
and bolted, is medicated scientifically 
to insure the proper antiseptic value 
and soothing effect, and is so delicately 
perfumed that it does not irritate the 
skin or the child’s sensitive nostrils. 


Our experience and knowledge gain- 
ed during a period of more than thirty 
years in the manufacture of Talcum 
Powders, enables us to judge more 
accurately than others the quality of 
talcum ingredients, and this, coupled 
with our proven formula and process, 
gives to our product that finish and 
quality lacking in other talcums. Men- 
nen’s is made by the most experienced 
talcum makers in the world, and has, 
since its first appearance on the market, 
carried with it the unanimous endorse- 
ment of mothers, physicians and nurses. 


Mennen’s Violet 
Talcum Toilet Powder 


(Borated) 


Sample tin 4c; or tor 1Sc postpaid, we will send 
you our ‘‘Week End Kit,'' composed of sample 
packages of talcum powder, toilet soap, cream 
dentifrice, etc. For sale everywhere. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark. N. J. 


None genuine without 
this trade-mark 
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lelping a Bab 


A Picture Lesson for Young Mothers 








By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. Drawings by C. M. Relyea 





THE WRONG Baby creeps about on the dusty floor picking 
up buttons and other small objects which he may find lying 
around, pulling over furniture, burning himself at the kitchen 
fire, and isin great danger of taking cold from drafts as the 
doors are opened and closed. 











THE RIGHT Baby, in his clean baby-pen, where he is out of 
all harm and may learn to walk by taking hold of the sides. 
The pen is elevated on legs or wheels, so that no drafts from the 
cold floor may be felt, and in summer it may be taken out on 
the lawn, insuring freedom from the damp ground. 














THE WronG Bapsy being pulled up the steps by his poor little 
wrist, all the delicate ligaments of the wrist and shoulder-joints 
being in danger of grave injury. 








THE RIGHT Baby being gently lifted by placing the hands 
under the child’s arms, thus avoiding all strain on the delicate 
ligaments and muscles. 








THE WRONG Bapsy being fed from a bottle with a long rubber 
tube, which is impossible to keep clean, and one of the most 
dangerous articles ever invented for the baby. 




















THE RIGHT Baby taking his food from a bottle which has no 
corners where sour milk may lodge, and from a rubber nipple 
which may be turned wrong side out and scrubbed. 

















THE WronG Basy sucking away on the vile ‘“‘ pacifier,’’ 
which is not only a dirty abit, but also often causes growths 
in the nose and throat, and ruins the shape of mouth and teeth. 





THE RIGHT Baby lying back on his pillow and taking a bottle 
of pure water, which not only keeps him contented, but also aids 
digestion and supplies the tissues with the necessary fluid. 


























THE WRONG Basy, who is uncomfortable and restless in his 
badly shaped gocart, which forces him to sit erect, thus 
preventing him from taking a nap. With every turn of the 
wheels the delicate spine is in danger from the constant jar, 
as this vehicle has no springs. 





THE RIGHT BaBy, comfortable and safe in his roomy baby- 
carriage, which has excellent springs, and a hood lined with 
green to keep off wind and protect the eyes from glare, and 
which is large enough to allow him to lie down or to take several 
different positions at will. 








































Your Laby’s 
Diet 
governs its health and its 
chances to survive the 
most uncertain period of 
human life. Baby stomachs 
are intended for only one 
food—mother’s milk. If 
a substitute is necessary 
let it be as near mother’s 

milk as possible. 


Nestles 


00 


is so nearly like mother’s 
milk that babies do not 
feel the change when it is 
substituted. The best of 
cow’s milk, purified and 
modified with just enough 
wheat, sugar and other 
strength-building elements 
added, makes Nestlé’s 
Food. 








Two minutes boiling 
with water prepares it. 


Send for the 
big sample 
package free 
and see. With 
it we will 
send a Book 
by Specialists, 
rich in knowl- 
edge for the 
loving mother. 








NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY, 
77 Chambers Street, New York 


Please send me, FREE, your book 
and trial package. 


Name- 


Address 
































































For Pins of All Kinds 





Turkish Toweling Bath Strap A Good Ironing-Board Cover Why 988 
should you 
EWING bags and baskets, ruin your 


and dainty things to wear, 
are always assured a ready sale at 
a fair or bazar; likewise things 
for the bathroom or kitchen. 
Separate small doilies, too, come 
in handy for trays, vase mats, 
pincushion covers, etc. Fancy 
worsted bed socks and slippers, 
sachets, handkerchiefs, towels, 
and many other pretty things, 
too numerous to mention in the 
limited space here, will all help 
along the good work. 

The Needlework Editors will 
be very glad to send a description 
of any of the articles illustrated 
on this page, also directions for 
the crocheted doilies, socks and 
washcloth, to any inquirer who 
incloses an addressed, stamped 
envelope. 
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Pretty Collar Bow 


What to Make for the Autumn Fair 


And How to Decorate the Booths 





HANDY sewing basket, having 
the cushion sewed fast in the 


center and the spools tied in with rib- 
bons to keep them always in place. 






































The Most Practical Booth of All 





Fancy Silk Sewing Bag 


ay, 
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si booth of ‘‘The Open 
Window,’’ shown on the 
left, is a charming one for the 
sale of fancy-work. The win- 
dow effect is gained by the use of 
a brick-design’ paper and two 
light framework sashes. The 
latter are covered with paraffin 
paper and marked off with nar- 
row passepartout binding. Gay 
autumn leaves, cut from paper, 
cover the wall and arch the top 
of the casement. 

If you feel perplexed about 
the kind of a bazar to have this 
autumn, ordo not know just how 
to decorate a booth for some 
special feature, the Entertain- 
ment Editor will gladly help you 
with suggestions if you will write 
her, inclosing an addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


Clover-Leaf Tray Doily 
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Why should you 
tire yourself rub- 
bing clothes? 


Why should you 
toil in a steam- 


filled kitchen? 


hands in strong, hot suds? 


There is no reason why 
you should when this soap 
will do your washing for 
you as satisfactorily as a 
good laundress. 


P.anD G.—TheWhite Naph- 
tha Soap washes clothes 
without hard rubbing. 


P.anD G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap gets the clothes 
sweet and clean without 
boiling. 


P.anD G.—TheWhite Naph- 
tha Soap works in co/d or 
/ukewarm water. 


Simply follow the direc- 
tions on the inside of the 
blue wrapper telling how 
to put the soap to work 
and it w7// work to your 
entire satisfaction. You 
will have to give the wash- 
ing but little more atten- 
tion than you would if you 
had a regular laundress. 


And the beauty about it 
is that you will have the 
P. ayn G. White Naphtha 
laundress all through the 
week to help you with the 
everyday cleaning, mak- 
ing it so easy that you 
will do two days’ work 
with less effort than you 
now need for one. 















VER the entrance you will discover the word ‘‘ Kitchen’? laid out in 
knives, forks and spoons. This roomy space, with open front, makes 

a most homelike setting for all the kitchen belongings you may have for 
sale —dishcloths, towels, holders, aprons, brushes, and all the newest 
ideas in cooking utensils that will make work easier. 










Sachet With Ribbon Wreath Handkerchief With Picot Edge 























New Things for the Little House 


Selected by the Needlework Editors 
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A New Scarf Border in Cross-Stitch and Crochet 


MONG the new deco- 
rations for the house 
are shown some Bulga- 
rian designs in cross- 
stitch for tableanddresser 
scarfs, trayclothsorstand 
covers, and a new touch 
also has been given by 
the use of colored fringe 
to match the design, as 
illustrated in the pine- 
tree pattern. 

Another new finish is 
to crochet an edge in the 
colored thread used for 
working the pattern, as 
shown in the bachelor’s 
scarf. A very narrow 
hem should be used to 
make a binding on which to work a chain. 

A unique finish is given to the Bulgarian 
scarf design (above) by the deep hem being 
overcast and joined to the crochet. The 
cross-stitch work was done before the hem 
was folded. The sides of this fold should 
be overcast to keep them firm and even. 

This scarf is made of a coarse-mesh linen 
and the crochet insertion is worked with 
mercerized thread to match. Bulgarian 
colors in blue, green, red and yellow are 
used in working the motifs. 

A rich effect in Italian work and color- 
ings is shown in the cushion design, which 
is carried out in blue, green and red in 
surface stitch on tan-colored linen. 


5° 
Fine Linen Tray Cloth With Flower Sprays in Cross-Stitch 


[ ORKING diagrams for the cross-stitch designs numbers 1,2, 3,4 and 5 are given on page 88 of The Journal’s Embroidery Book for October, 
price fifteen cents. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; 

Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia. 

Editors will gladly answer inquiries about these designs if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
















CROSS-STITCH 

set for a bureau, a 
chiffonier or a sewing ta- 
ble. The-separate motifs 
of the design can be 
applied to other desired 
articles. 
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I have faithfully served thousands of readers fT this 
magazine. | offer you FREE the Holmes Co. 
Catalog—the most splendid catalog of Jewelry 
and Silverware ever put through a printing 
press, SEND FOR IT TODAY—NOW. 


A.W. Holmes, President 


THE HOLMES COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 

We may not make 
customers of all 
“me Our friends, but we 
do make friends 


; o 
Pine Trees and Fringe in Green on Gray Linen 


ROCHET work of 


























Table Scarf in Cross-Stitch and Linen for a Bachelor’s Den 


all kinds is promi- 
nent-in the needlework 
field this autumn, only 
the use of the new linen- 
colored threads makes it 
more effective, especially 
for household pieces like 
the chair-back cover, 
This was copied from an 









































of all our customers 





O introduce The New Holmes Co. Catalog 

we Offer, at about Aalf our own catalog 
. prices, two sets which every woman or man, 
young or old, always wants. 


You can 
get it for 






Sewing Set 





antique filet design, and ee §]-00 
closely resembles the : " Postage 
original piece. | Paid 


On the table scarf in 
Assyrian work is shown 
a graceful spray design 
followed by a narrow 
border of small motifs 
forming a slender vine. 

The cover illustrated in the lower right- 
hand corner is also an imported piece and 
might be used as a chair-back cover or a 
table mat. 

On the fringed tray cover of white linen 
the rose sprays are worked in shades of 
pink, yellow and green, and the edge above 
the fringe is caught with a row of cross- 
stitch in yellow thread. 

Designs in colored embroideries are also 
suggested for dress trimmings in the Bul- 
garian scarf, the Italian pillow and the 
Oriental cover, and a clever worker could 
intersperse small beads here and there 
with the stitches if she wishes to follow the 
fad of the season for bead ornamentation. 





Size Retail Value $2 


aia Our Catalog Price $1.50 


THE SEWING SET—Shown 14 actual _ 
includes Steel Stiletto 7% inches long Stork Se 
sors made of fine steel and beautifully finished in a 
gold; silver plated 36 inch Turtle Tape Measure; 
Emery with seating silver top and silk tassel, and 
Sterling Silver Thimble. Arn ideal set to own your- 
self ate t a birthday or holiday gift. Pin a dollar bill 





to the coupon below, write your name and address 
plainly and send to The HolmesCo. You'll be 
praared « or you'll get your money back. 


$].00 














An enlarged print of the crocheted chair-back cover can be supplied for ten cents. The Needlework ‘ 


SOT ROSA RE LAT RR EF RE, SRSA ; 





An Oriental Cover of Linen and Cross-Stitch in Gay Colors 

















THE MEN’S SET—Shown actual size — consists of 
four things every father, brother andsweetheart n 
Cuff Li aie , TieClip, Scarf Pin, and CoatChain, Fine 
Gold Filled, enameled i in dark blue and red, strong 
and well-made. We give $4. 00 —just half our 


the set complete for . catalog price. 





The big handsome Holmes Co. catalog offers you a 
wide choice of values. It pictures Rings, Watches, Dia- 
monds, Tableware, Toilet and Leather Goods, and Nov- 
elties. Get this big FREE shopping help now-—it isn'ta 
day too soon. Just fillin the coupon below and the first 
retum mail will bring this beautiful book to your door. 

We prepay postage and we fe uarantee safe galery. 
Every article bought from The Holmes Co. will be just 
what you want or your money comes back to you 
quick. Address 
THE HOLMES CO., 54 Elmwood, Providence, R.I. 


I enclose dollar for which send me 





Also send me the big Holmes catalog, FREE. 


Name 











or by mail from the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Street 














Town 
Ref.—Mechanics Nat. Bank, Providence, R.1. 
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A Few Helpful Suggestions for Those About to Build or to Remodel 


ie THE living-room 
above we have 
shown how success- 
fully one family has 
solved the problem 
of furnishing a long, 
narrow room. A few 
pieces of good fur- 
niture have been so 
placed as apparently 
to reduce the length; 
andwell-proportioned 
rugs—one placed 
lengthwise and one at 
right angles to this— 
also tend to improve 
the appearance of 
this room. 

The plain wall cov- 
ering is a good back- 
ground for a few 
well-chosen pictures, 
and the touch of color 
needed ina room with 
subdued furnishings 
is supplied by bright 
colors in the cretonne 
curtains. 
































HE living-room 

in a farmhouse 
remodeled for use as 
a summer home is 
shown above. The 
daintily flowered wall 
paper and chair cush- 
ions, the plain rug 
and the curtains are 
allin the various tones 
of lavender, while the 
two mahogany tables 
offer a pleasing bit of 
contrast. 

The living-room 
on the left was once 
a kitchen of an old 
farmhouse. Only 
furniture of Colonial 
design should be used 
in a room with these 
architectural feat- 
ures, asthe great open 
fireplace, the paneled 
woodwork and the 
rough, heavy ceiling 
beams bespeak that 
period. 
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N AIR of dignity is imparted to this dining-room by the 
well-designed furniture and the absence of fussy 
ornamentation. The color scheme is Delft blue and 
white, which can be used successfully in any room with a 


southern exposure or where there is plenty of light. tains. 





ERE striped wall paper in two tones of green was 

used to give the effect of greater height to this low- 
ceiled dining-room. The furniture was painted a willow 
green to harmonize with the walls and the cretonne cur- 
Even the china carries out the color note. 
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Woman’ 


Work 


in preparing appetiz- 
ing and wholesome 
food is lightened 
by this famous 
baking powder 





Light Biscuit 
Delicious Cake 


Dainty Pastries 
Fine Puddings 


It adds healthful 
qualities to the food 


ROYA 
Baking 
Powder 


Made from pure, grape 
cream of tartar 
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HE treatment of this delightful bedroom was admi- 

rably planned as a setting for the old four-poster bed 
which is the dominating feature of theroom. Wall paper 
with a dainty pink wild rose design, and pink and white 
woven rugs, carry out the Colonial atmosphere. 


nishing of this bedroom. 


XCEPTIONAL good taste was shown in the refur- 
By the use of but few orna- 
ments and pictures appropriately framed the charm of 
the old-fashioned open fireplace and the beauty of the 
wood paneling have been emphasized. 


Do not use alum baking powders. 
| They may not always be distin- 
guished by their price; but generally, 
powders that are sold for ten to 
twenty-five cents a pound, or a 
from 


cent an ounce, are made 


alum. Use in your food only a 
baking powder whose label shows 


it is made from cream of tartar. 


RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co. 
New York 

















That Knocked 
Half the Rub 


Out of SCRUB 
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Handsome 
Rooms at 


Small Cost 





When you decorate this fall, 
you can have warm, cheery living rooms, 
rest-inviting bedrooms, beautiful halls, 
nurseries, kitchens and bath rooms, all 
shown in this interesting Free Book. See 
color schemes for your walls to match 
every style of furniture. Learn how you 
can get free the attractive stencils for 
borders, panels, etc. Don’t spend money 
for wrong decorating when only a postal 
will give you the proper plans. 
Alabastine not only makes beautiful 
walls, but also shows off your furniture, 
rugs and hangings to better advantage. 
Alabastine increases the beauty and 
richness of every room. 


Alabastine 
The Beautiful Wall Tint 


Comes 
Ready to 
Mix With 
Cold or 
Warm 
Water. 
Apply 
With 
Ordinary 
Wall 
Brush. 








Full 5 Pounds 


Alabastine is easy to prepare. Just mix 
the dry powder with cold or warm water 
and apply with ordinary wall brush. You 
can decorate over it or easily wash it from 
the walls for a new coat. 

Your choice of all beautiful colors and tints 
is possible with Alabastine. So many beauti- 
ful homes use it that this can be called the 
‘“‘Age of Alabastine.”’ 

Alabastine is durable and sanitary. When 
applied according to directions on package, it 
will not rub, chip nor peel off. Hence it does 
not collect dust and germs. It is inexpensive. 
Pound for pound it covers more wall space 
than any other material used for the purpose. 
For the sake of wall goodness don’t buy some brand 
of kalsomine when you want Alabastine. They are 
vastly different. Don’t take the wrong material, 
but rather write us and wait a few days to have it 
right. We will tell you where to get Alabastine. 


The Flat Washable 
Wall Paint 
If you desire washable walls 
in the kitchen, bathroom, 
pantry and on the lower 
walls of the dining room and 
stairway, we recommend 
Alabasco, our flat, washable wall paint, in 
your choice of many beautiful colors. 
Write today for Alabastine book 
ALABASTINE COMPANY 


879 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Desk 79, 105 Water Street, New York City 


Liquid Form 





. be bought unvar- 
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Ugly Things Made Beautiful 


By Lilian Bayliss Green 





VERY inexpen- 
sive typeof chair 
is the first one shown 
above, which should 


nished if you wish to 
paint or stain it. If 
you have one you 
would like to fix up 
remove the varnish 
before a new finish 
is applied. 

The chair next to it 
shows how well this 
design will look if it 
is refinished and the 
back and seat are 
fitted with covers 
made of a daintily 
figured cretonne. 























O MAKE this buffet a 
kitchen table of plain un- 


and writing-table. 


UCH a tool- 
chest as this 

can be made by 
any woman ina 





very short time 





and will be 








found very con- 
venient to have 
in the kitchen. 

Any ordinary 
wooden box may 
be used, painted 
inside and out- 
side, and fitted 
out with tools. 
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This one meas- 
ures 12 by 17 by 
5 inches and 
hangs on the 
wall, 
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varnished wood is surmounted 
by the adjustable top of a 
kitchen cabinet. Byselectin 
one of the tops which has 
doors with latticed panes, and 
painting it suitably, one may 
have a combination bookcase 
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\N THE left above 

is shown a com- 
mon kitchen variety 
of chair to be bought 
for seventy-five 
cents, preferably un- 
varnished. When it 
is sandpapered to 
make it perfectly 
smooth, then painted 
acool gray-green and 
decorated with a 
pretty rose stencil de- 
sign, it is suitable for 
either a dining-room 
or bedroom. 

If used for the 
dining-room a com- 
plete set should be 
made. 




















WO tin 

bread-pans 
—one small 
enough to fit in- 
side the other, 
and the small 
one perforated 
for drainage— 
make a pretty 
kitchen window- 
box if planted 
with parsley or 
any salad. 

The pictures 
on the left show 
how an old- 
fashioned wash- 
stand may be 
used for grow- 
ing bulbs. 
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N ASMALL house 

what to do with a 
sewing machine is 
a problem. A board 
made to fit the top 
covered with any 
colored material, 
and this covered 
with Swiss, with a 
valance of the same 
material, is a good 
solution. 

A cheap oak 
chiffonier can be 
made into the at- 
tractive one on the 
right by removing 
the mirror and its 
supports, the handles 
and all the varnish. 
Putty up all holes; 
paint an ivorywhite, 
and decorate with a 
pretty stencil de- 
sign. Use glass or 
wooden knobs. 
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A Ladies’ 
Home Journal 
Binder 


HOUSANDS of people 

desire to retain their cop- 
ies of The Ladies Home Jour- 
na/ in attractive, convenient 
form for reference. So we 
have had manufactured a 
supply of what we believe 
to be the best and most serv- 
iceable binders made. 


The stiff board backs are covered 
with handsome imitation black leather, 
title of the magazine being stamped in 
gold on the cover. Each binder holds 
more than a year’s copies. 


The copies can be easily and quickly 
inserted and removed and no cutting 
or mutilation is necessary. They will 
be sold to Journal readers at the exact 
cost, plus the expense of shipment. 

That is, the binder will be sent, 
shipping expenses prepaid, for $1.50 
to any address in the United States. 
(We cannot ship to Canada.) 

Please address, enclosing the neces- 
sary amount, to 


Stock Department 


The Ladies Home Journal 
Philadelphia 
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SET a a SAVE FURNITURE 


It takes six er agin to drive these six screws, mggeored the 
saving is well worth while. We know of no easier way to 
save furniture dollars. This advertisement is for those 
who want high-grade furniture at rock-bottom prices and 
approve a selling plan that actually saves big money. 









SECTIONAL 


‘COME-PACKT 


HAGE FURNITURE 4... 








Sold on a Year’s Trial 


If you love beautiful 
things in the home—fur- 
niture of actual quality 4 
in choice designs—solid @ 
worth and character | 
throughout—then send 3 
for our big new catalog @ 
todayand learn how this § 
great, new idea of fur- §{ 
niture built in sections 


No. 300 Library Table 


This handsome table 








and shipped direct from 
factory to you will save you 
considerable money and 
will offer you a choice of 
designs and finishes that will 
give your home an atmos- 
phere of harmony and taste. 
Take this beautiful Mission 
Library Table, for instance. It 
is sold to you on a full year's 
money-back guarantee, 
Although our business is com- 
paratively new, we are now sup- 





is Quarter-Sawn White 
Oak, with rich,.deep, natural 
markings; honestly made; 
beautifully finished to your order; 
shipped completely stained — 
yourchoice of eight shades—hand 
rubbed polish. Height, 30inches; 
top, 44x28 inches; legs, 2% 
inches square. Two drawers; 
choice of Old Brass or Wood 
Knobs. It comes to you in four 
sections, packed in a compact 














crate, shipped at knock-down 
rates—shipping weight 150 lbs 
With a screw-driver and six 


plying regularly over 30,000 
American homes who appreci- 
ate the wisdom of buying qual- 


ity at the same price or even minutes you have a table of 
less than is usually paid for which you may well be proud. 
ordinary grades of furniture. Our Price Only $11.75 


Get This New Catalog Today 


Our new catalog is ready for distribution. It is the most beauti 
ful furniture book ever given away—tells all the details—gives yo 
a choice of over 400 pieces in living, dining and bedroom furniture— 
color plates showing the exquisite finish and upholstering—factors 
prices. Write for this beautiful big book today—it is free—postpaid. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1016 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


MAKE MONEY 


For your Church, Sunday School, Aid Societies or 
other organizations 

Sums to $100 have been made without investment 

or risk of loss. Workers write at once, giving name 

of Church and Pastor, and I will show you how. 


John Smith Evans, 18 N. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Doseestic 
Sciencecourses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions 


School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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be much in favor. 


Model 319. There 
will bemany glances 
of admiration for 





Model 312. Dress shoe of pa 
with dull calf top—a combination that will 





Model 310. Smart walking boot of dull 
calf with the popular medium low heel. 








patent leather 


Model 313. Semi-dress boot of 
dull calf with cloth top. 


with patent 


the foot dressed in this chic boot of satin. 


Model 311. 
“Johnny Boot.’ 






Model 321. 


Ideal for women who are 
nuch on their feet. 


The correct low heeled 
Black or tan calf. 


Glacé kid 
leather tip. 





Two everyday mistakes in buying sheés 


a tender foot demands. 


_ Model 318. Suéde holds 
its own in popular favor. 
This model is correct for 
either street or dress wear. 





Model 317. The 
newest of the new! 
Patent leather, 
aE ou Louis 
XIV heel. 


ay 








Which have you been making ? 


Women everywhere have told us of these mistakes—told us they 
always made them before they found the Red Cross Shoe. 


Some made the mistake of sacrificing style to gain that comfort which 


But most made this mistake —they denied themselves some degree of 
comfort to have their foot well dressed and chic. 
Style or comfort—which of these have you been sacrificing needlessly? 
Needlessly, because the Red Cross Shoe combines in highest degree 
these two great footwear qualities. Tanned by a special process that retains 
all the natural flexibility of the leather, the snuggest fitting, most fashionable 
model in the Red Cross Shoe bends with your foot like a perfect fitting 
glove bends with your hand. You will walk with an ease and pleasure 


Alabama 
Birmingham The Drennen Co. 
Montgomery Bullock Shoe Co. 
Selma Meyer & Elkan 


Florence Douglas Shoe & Clothing Co. 
Arizona 


Phoenix N. Diamond & Bro. 
Arkansas 

Fort Smith J.W. Patrick Shoe Co. 

Pine Bluff The Froug Dept. Store 

Hot Springs Parker Shoe Co. 

Paragould The Planters Supply Co. 


California 
San Francisco The Emporium 


Los Angeles Norton’s Shoe Store 

Oakland Park Shoe Co. 

Sacramento Lavenson’s Inc. 

San Diego Wolf & Davidson 

Long Beach MckKinney’s ShoeStore 

Vallejo H. A. Johnsen 
Colorado 


Denver The Daniels & Fisher StoresCo. 
Denver Michaelson Bros. 
ColoradoSp’gs Whitaker-Kester Shoe 
Co. 
Canon City Nowel’s Merc. Co. 
Longmont E. G. Dudley & Co. 
unta Draper Shoe & Clothing Co. 


Connecticut 
Hartford Edwin. Aishberg 


District of Columbia 


Washington S. Kann, Sons & Co, 
Florida 

Pensacola N. G. Forcheimer 

Orlando N. P. Yowell 
Georgia 

Atlanta Davison, Paxon, Stokes Co. 

Savannah A. S. Nichols 


Rome J. Kuttner & Co. 
Dublin Sam Weichselbaum 


Idaho 
Pocatello W.A. Jones D. G. Co. 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Springfield 


cy 
Bloomington 
Freeport 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
South Bend 
Muncie 
Anderson 
Marion 
Gary 
Bloomington 
Wabash 
Warsaw 


Des Moines 
Sioux City 
Davenport 
Dubuque 
Ottumwa 
Keokuk 
Iowa City 
Atlantic 


Lawrence 
Salina 


Louisville 
Somerset 


ing deal here have th Fall model ee 5 
ese and ieading dealers everywnere nave e new Fall modeis Aberdeen J. M. Lauermann 
Rapid City Reeves Merc. Co. 
gn ze field Redfield Merc. Co. 
Louisiana Nebraska Cincinnati ne Fetes See 5 Tennessee 
New Orleans C. A. Kaufman Co., Ltd. Omaha J.L. Brandeis & Sons Columbus A. E, Pitts Shoe House Nashville The F Sa Winn & 
whe i . hn ‘i . : Toledo W. F. Barrett a e The Famous, 410 Union St. 
onroe The Famous Co., Ltd. Lincoln The H. Herpolsheimer Co. t Knoxvill R. N. Payne & 
Jolbs : B Dayton Reed Shoe Co. e  N. Payne & Co. 
° Hastings Wolbach & Brach Pd 20 Bristol ) 
Maine Youngstown I. S. Weil Dosser Bros. : 
Portland Holmes Shoe Co. Palauan New Jersey on bi ng Seomaioee Shoe Co, Covington Ten ington Supply Co. 
. ys anesville - E, McHenry exas 
sitions eee Hoboken (—= ii: | Penk mene San Antonio Wolff & Marx Co. 
' “sg > teubenville *rank Murphy Houston Ww. C. Munn Co,, Inc. 
Passaic Geo. Hammel Shehiy, U le & Co - o ig 
Massachusetts of East Orange RH. Muir Saauey ap en & Co, Fort Worth L. &. Gilbert 
Boston William Sheinwald, 3 stores n mer I.. Volkmor Dallas Goodspeed Bros. 
Northampton E. Alberts New Mexico Warren D. S, Kistler Geivestes Flatto Shoe Co, 
+ he Albuquerque Golden Rule D. G. Co. Aus Chas. Rosner 
petro, een ae Roswell Joyce-Pruit Co. x FO ron Brownsville J.B. 1. Vesserun 
etro: », J. Schmi Klahoma y | he Guarantee Shoe Co, San Angelo Cox-Rushing Co 
naw Oppenheim & Levy New York Tulsa -yons’ Shoe Store Goralenee “fio laa 
Bay City Oppenheim & Levy New York City 1. Blyn & Sons, 10stores McAlester F. M., Chilson Wichita Falls. H. Pennington Co. 
Lansing F. N. Arbaugh Co. Buffalo Wm. Oppenheim,564 MainSt. Shawnee Hickey Bros. Port Arthur Goldberg Co. 
Battle Creek The Shoe Market Rochester William Pidgeon, Jr. Okmulgee Kahn Dry Goods Co, Utah 
Ann Arbor Mack & Co. Troy J. A. Dorrance & Son Kingfisher The Logan Snow & galt Cit R > B ‘ 
Minnesota Utica J. Gschwind’s Sons Morton Co, d wake City Robinson ros, CO. 
Minneapolis HomeTrade Shoe Store Seoupestady O. L. Behr & Co. Or n Optom Vie J. at a a 
St. Pa’ Bannon Bros. Co. inghamton A.C. Tolley & Co, ego irgimia 5 
oo t Elmira S. F. Iszard Co. Portland Holtz, Inc. Norfolk 5. J. Thomas & Co. 
Duluth 4 b nolan 1 Amsterd Lindsay Bros. P , a Roanoke Geo. MacBain Co »Inc. 
Mississippi Niagara Falls Geo. A. White eamsylvania = Lynchburg Isbell-Bowman & Co. 
Meridian Winner, Klein & Co. D k A. Weinberg Pittsburg nee anh dh arlors, Danville L. S. Shoninger & Co. 
Vicksburg Valley D. G. Co. Olean Bell Bros. <37-2 “1th Ave. F 
Hattiesburg J. S. Turner Herkimer Bresee & Co. Scranton A. & J. Hurwitz Everett Washington | St I 
Greenville Leyser & Co. a Wilkes-Barre ©. Walter & Son - rth me S| 4 ore, Inc. 
x z North Carolina Erie Leader Boot Shop Leaven wo: Leavenworth Merc. Co, 
Missouri Raleigh Hunter-Rand Co. Harrisburg Jerauld Shoe Co. West Virginia 
St. Louis J. G. Brandt Shoe Co. Winston-Salem Rosenbacher & Bro. Altoona A. Simon & Co. wh g Locke Shoe Co, 
St. Louis Swope Sees Co. Newbern J.G. Dunn & Co. WeReupert o Canons & Son Charleston May Shoe Co. — 
St. Louis Sensenbrenner’s ‘banon eed Bros. x, ath: 
Bt. Louis Mitchell-Gollar Shoe Co. we Dalpots sa Washington 1. R. Newmark - a eee 
Kan City Robinson Shoe Co. erbst Dept. Store ead A. I. Eldred 
St. ee vd mibaakon Shoe ha. Bismarck A.W. Lucas Co. Renovo B. Sie Milwaukee Loar 4 
A.W. Weaver Shoe Co. . . e ernie Johnson 
Springfield er Shoe Co Ohio : South Carolina Oshkosh Weitzel & Rossmeisl 
Montana s Cleveland The May Co. Charleston R. E. Martin Shoe Store Kenosha S. & J. Gottlieb Co. 
Great Falls J. E. Ken- Look for this trade Cincinnati The Alms & Greenville Hobbs- Henderson Co. Fond du Lac G. A. Egelhoff & Co, 
kel & Co. mark on the sode Doepke Co. Anderson Moore & Wilson Co, D. J. Luby & Co. 
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Bends with your foot”’ 
TRADE MARK 





























you have never known before in a shoe that will be everywhere admired. 
Go to your nearest Red Cross dealer and see the smart Fall and Winter 


models in all the latest leathers and materials. Try 
them on—walk in them—see for yourself why thou- 
sands of women will wear no other shoe. Prices, $3.50 


to $5.00. 
Write today for this style book 


This book tells what will be wor in shoes 
this season, and shows the correct models 
for every occasion and every purpose. 
Write for your copy today. Address 
THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER COMPANY, 501- 
$35 Dandridge St. , Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MAIL ORDERS 


If there is no Red Cross 
dealer in your town, write 
for Style Book and we 
will give you the name of 
a nearby dealer, or tell 
you how to order direct. 
We have fitted 50,000 
women by mail and guar- 
antee to fit your foot. 




















Illinois 

Rothschild & Co. 

Boston Store 

J. L.Temple, 6357 Hal- 
stead St. 

R. J. Boersma ShoeCo., 
11102 Michigan Ave. 

Siebert Bros. 

N. Heintz & Sons 

C. D. Twaddle 

Winslow & Co. 


Indiana 
George J. Marott 
Marott Dept. Store Co 
Reed Shoe Co. 
Reed Shoe Co. 
Beitner’s Sons 
Economy Shoe Store 
Jos. Fadely & Son 
Blumenthal & Co, 
David Eichengreen 
Breeden & Co. 
L. Bockman & Son 
Richardson D. G. Co. 


lowa 

W. L. White Shoe Co. 
The Pelletier Co. 

R. Bretscher Shoe Co. 
Roshek Bros. Co. 
Iowa Clo, & Shoe Co. 
The Golden Rule 
Mueller Bros. 

Nebe Shoe Co. 


Kansas 
Starkweather Shoe Co. 
Stiefel Bros. & Co. 


Kentucky 


The Dan Cohen Co. 
Morris Harkins 
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Whatever You Want to Know 
Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 


T TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 
because it goes to press so far in advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 
comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 

readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. Every reader can feel 
free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 
quette editor. Write each editorseparately. Write briefly, straight to the point; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 








Try this 
treatment for 
sallow skins tonight 


Have you ever used 
a soap prepared by 
a skin specialist ? 


If not, you do not know how 
beneficial a soap can be. 

For thirty years John H. Wood- 
bury made a constant study of the 
skin and its needs. He treated thou- 
sands of obstinate skin diseases, made 
countless skin tests, until he evolved 
the formula for Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Every time you use this soap, 
you are reaping the benefit of that 
lifetime of study and experience; 
your skin is getting just the cleans- 
ing, purifying and beneficial treat- 
ment it needs. 


Five Famous Woodbury Treatments 


1st — For very tender skins. 
Wash with Woodbury’s Facial Soap in the 
usual way, rinsing the lather off after a 
very short time. 

2nd— For sluggish skins. 
Rub a warm-water lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap into the skin. Leave it on 
about five minutes. Then rinse the face 
with lukewarm water, and rub it gently 
for five minutes with a piece of ice. 

3rd— For hard, dry skins. 
Just before you retire, rub Woodbury’s 
lather into the skin and then, while it is 
still damp, cover it with a rubber tissue, 
or Other waterproof material. 

4th— For sallow, freckled skins. 
Dip the cake of Woodbury’s in a bowl of 
water and go over your face and throat 
several times with the cake itself, letting its 
lather remain on over night. 

5th— For users of cold creams. 
Apply a thick lather of Woodbury’s and 
massage it into the skin, finally rubbing it 
off with a dry towel. 


Begin tonight the treatment above best 
suited to your skin. Useit persistently and 
regularly and your skin will gradually take 
on that finer texture and velvety smooth- 
ness that you have always coveted for it. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25¢ a 
cake. No one hesitates at the price after 
their first cake. 


Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada 





Write today for samples 


For 4c we will send a pee 
ble cake, For 10c, samples Lidge otigs rest 
of Woodbury’sFacialSoap, | S3v°,"tnowughest 
Facial Cream and Facial Canada. If you 
Powder. For 50c, a copy of live in Canada, 
the Woodbury Book and when answering 
samples of the Woodbury sae" = 
preparations. Write today dress the Andrew 
to the Andrew Jergens Co., Jergens Co., Ltd., 
Dept. A-9, Spring Grove Dept. A-9, Perth, 
Avenue, Cincinnati, O. Ontario, 


In Canada 


Woodbury’s is on 























The Skin 


jts proper Care should be under- 
stood by every man and woman 


Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by acorpsof trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION. EDITORS 
Tue LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HoME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LaptiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 
Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 


Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’s 
layette(but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questionsabout 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE Epitors oF THE LITTLE HousE 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the *‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 

Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs, 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
plexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’—will be 
confidentially and sympathetically answered 
by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


reel 


GOETZ 





Pretty Girl Questions 

Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 

Dr. Emma E. WALKER 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs, ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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Correct Speaking and Writing 
Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 
Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
Tue LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Sas that It i 
Lined with 


Peau de Gene 


OETZ* Linings are al- 

ways yarn-dyed, assuring 

fast color and excellent wear. 

They are soft, lustrous and 

clinging— specially finished to 

allow the drape and hang re- 
quired by the Fall fashions. 


You can identify a GOETZ 
Lining by the silk-woven Guar- 
antee Label sewn in a coat or 
suit; or the saleswoman will 
gladly open a seam and show 
you the name GOETZ woven 
in white in the selvage of the 
lining itself. 


THE SELVAGE OF THIS LINING. © 
ITS VOUR GUARANTEE | 

FOR WEAR i 
GOETZ SILK MFG.CO. ¢ i 


NEW YORK. 


For your entire satisfaction, 
whenever you buy a coat or 
suit, make sure it has a 


GOETZ Lining. 


When you want a heavier lining, in- 
sist on GOETZ Satin, guaranteed for 
two seasons and outlives the guarantee. 
GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 
148 Fifth Ave., New York 








The Table and Cooking 
On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 
Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
Tue LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE Home Party EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
Tue LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Make Money? 


Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or at home, in city or country, 
write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- 
nations and reasons, and a whole bureau of 
information is at your disposal. 

Miss EpitH RICKERT 
Tue LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Girl Who Works 


Questions about bettering your work or 
your position; business perplexities, problems 
of business right or wrong, difficulties in find- 
ing the work you do best—what you ‘‘are 
good for’’—will be answered by 


Mrs. MARTHA KEELER 
THE LapIESs' HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 

THE Music EpiITors 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information—questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 


THE EpitTors oF “ WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








The Journal’s Readers 


are Really its Editors 


Fresh, clean and bright 

is the wake of the Bissell 

on carpet or rug. It re- 
moves the dingy dust 
and picks up the litter. 

i Brooming is a_ harsh, 
¢ dusty way to ‘‘clean” 
your carpets and raises 
more dust than it gathers. 


| BISSELL'S 


*“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


with its easy glide and gentle ac- 

tion of the pure bristle revolving 
brush saves carpets. There is no 
harsh scraping—no injury—and re- 
member, there is no substitute for the 
actual airing and sunning to make a 
carpet sanitary to the very ‘“‘roots. 
You can get a Bissell from 


your dealer for$2.75and up. 

Let us mail you the booklet, * 

, “Easy, Economical, Sani- Ay 
tary Sweeping.’’ 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. } 
‘4 Grand Rapids, Mich. j 


**We Sweep 














UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among the World’’ 


the magazine’s millions of readers. The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 
of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 
prepared to give you a the Sepertnent listed above. 


ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write brletiy, right to the point—and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 

















Ribbed velvet vestee The snug fitting collar Cuffs and collars of Stitched tucks, back 
Plain tailored cutaway jacket, Splendid all ’round utility collar, worn open or and revers may be worn astrakhan. Desi i j _ ae on 
4 i u x a . stre . gned for jacket and in skirt, a i i d j 
Skirt, — sides and full coat. Deep bias patch pockets, closed. Small tabs hold open or closed. A roomy day or evening wear. distinctive style fentanen, otc ates Woes tahoe ten ues os ¥o — 
panels at bottom. French and full rolling collar, Fancy pleats of skirt together. coat made of ‘*‘ Warmth In plain or two-toned Made in wide variety A coat that will stand the hard- madeinhigh quilttyepotesand 


d_diagonal hinchilla, h i i oe ae ’ stan 
Saat, Suk. PLD LM sideline cpetngs . PLO UE serges—Suit. POO  Graychinchill, PLO Coadulliined) PIO sages Sut, PLD ME Gilswarsian PLO fF meee se $3700 


O LT 
the highest 
ne 
tailored 
coats 
Suits at = 




















The illustrations show but a few of the new fall and winter Wooltex coats and suits— others range in price as follows: Wooltex Coats, $15.00 
to $45.00 —Wooltex Suits, $25.00 to $55.00. “You will be especially pleased with the many attractive ones at $25.00 to $35.00. See the beautiful 
Wooltex coats and suits in your own city at 


/ The Store That Sells Wooltex 


bw 





5, 


to the boys 
and girls 
making the 
best record of 
development 
in the 


} 


Development, 
Contest 


ERE is a contest that will interest 

you. Every mother gets a prize, 
in a well-developed child, and maybe a 
cash prize, besides. 


It is a simple, straightforward contest— 
easy toenter. Just measure the children 
and weigh them at your grocer’s, fill out 
the entry blanks and send them to us, 
with the top of a Ralston Wheat Food 
package (either 10c or 15c size) for 
each child entered —then give the chil- 
dren all the Ralston Wheat Food they 
want, and watch them develop. Enter 
all the boys and girls in the family, 
1 to 14 years old. If one doesn’t get 
a prize another may. Ask your grocer 
for entry blank, or send to us for one. 





First Prize $100, Second Prize 
$50, Third $25, Fourth $15, 
Fifth $10, Twenty $5 Prizes 
and Two Hundred $1 Prizes 


The 225 children who, in the opin- 
ion of the judges, make the best 
record of development will get the 
prizes. In case of tie prize will be 
divided equally. Any boy or girl may enter up 
to December 31, 1913. Late entrants will be 
on an equality with early ones, as length of time 
and age of contestants will be considered in 
awarding prizes. Contestants are not limited 
to a Ralston Wheat Food diet, but the more 
Ralston they eat the more they will develop. 
Contest closes March 31, 1914, when children f 
should again be measured and weighed at your 
grocer’s and result blank sent in at once, with tops 
of all Ralston packages used. Result blanks re- 
ceived after April 6th will not be considered. The 
records of prize winners will be investigated to 
prevent mistakes and misstatements. 

The selection of prize winners will be made ac- 
cording to rules followed by authorities on child 
development, and will be final. 

Announcement of prize winners will be made in 
The Saturday Evening Post of May 30th. 


Mothers! Ask for This Chart 


Shows height, weight and measurements of 
average boy and average girl, 1 to 14 years 
old. Contains many helpful suggestions about diet 
and care of children, and has tape line attachment 
for accurately measuring them. Also place for 
recording yearly weight and measurements of 
entire family. Every mother should have one. 
Write for your free chart today. 


Ralston 


WHEAT FOOD 


makes children sturdy 
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It contains the very elements that build flesh, bone 
and muscle—a wholesome, solid whole wheat food 
of natural wheat color and flavor, with all the 
nutriment of the whole wheat left in. 


It’s just the kind of food your doctor would rec- 
ommend for building up strong constitutions. 


MOST economical—one cup makes a breakfast 
for six. Two sizes, 10c—15c. 


Get a package today and give the hoys and girls a 
start and the whole family atreat. It’s delicious. 


If your grocer doesn't 
sell Ralston Wheat Food 
send us 15cand his name 
and we will send you a 
15c package, postpaid 
(East of the Rockies in 
U.S.). Wewill ask your 
grocer to order Ralston 
so that you will have 
equal chancewith others 
in the development of 
your children. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 
810 Gratiot Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


Makes delicious bread and muffins. Will help develop the 
youngsters and increase chance of prize. Try it. Ask your 
grocer for 5-lb. carton or 6-15. or 12-Ilb. Checkerboard Bag. 
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The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 
must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month, 
Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


First Week of the Baby’s Life 


N THE country, where it is often impossible 
to secure the services of a reliable trained 
nurse, or in the city, where one cannot be 
afforded, the young mother often worries con- 
siderably for fear just the right things are not 
being done for her new baby; and well she 
may, for many mistakes are made at this time. 
The new baby generally makes his entrance 
into the world with a loud cry; if he does not 
cry he must be made to 
do so in order that his 
lungs shall become 
properly filled with air. 
The nurse or doctor 
often gives him a pat on 
the back to bring about 
this cry, or in some 
cases a hot bath fol- 
lowed by a dash of cold 
water, or even a cold 
plunge, must be given. 
There should therefore 
be plenty of hot water 
and cold water close at 
hand. The baby’s 
mouth will often be full 
of mucus, so that he 
finds it difficult to 
breathe; this must be 
quickly wiped out with a piece of sterile gauze 
twisted around the nurse’s little finger. 


HE baby’s eyes must receive prompt atten- 

tion. It is generally considered safer to drop 
a solution of silver nitrate, one per cent., in each 
eye at the earliest possible moment. Some 
doctors prefer simply to use a saturated solu- 
tion of boric acid, and again others use a new 
solution which resembles the silver nitrate in 
action. On the whole I think the one per cent. 
silver nitrate solution the safest. If there is 
any reason to suspect an unhealthy condition 
then the silver must be made stronger, a two 
per cent. solution being used in place of the 
one per cent. If this stronger solution is used 
it is generally best to neutralize it at once with 
a little salt solution, as it is apt to set up an 
inflammatory condition of the eyes if this is 
not done. An eye-dropper should be used for 
this attention given the eyes, and the eyelids 
should be carefully dried with absorbent cot- 
ton. A separate piece of cotton should always 
be taken for each eye. The person who attends 
to the eyes should have absolutely clean hands, 
and, after the attention has been given, her 
hands should be scrubbed with hot water and 
soap and dipped in a disinfecting solution. The 
boric-acid eye wash should be used every morn- 
ing until the baby is one year old at least. 


T MUST be remembered that the new baby 
is not used to the ordinary temperature of a 
room, and as soon as he enters the world he 
must be wrapped in a warm, soft blanket and 
placed in a basket in which is a hot-water bag. 
The bag should not touch him, but simply be 
near him. Some one should carefully notice 
whether the navel is bleeding, and also be sure 
that the baby is breathing well. At the first 


Mammy’s Registry Baby 


sign of anything abnormal the doctor’s atten- 


tion should be called to it. 

As soon as there is time to devote to the 
baby’s bath it should be given in front of a 
fire, if possible, and the baby should be wrapped 
in a flannel blanket or a bath apron and only 
one part exposed at a time. The body should 
first be rubbed with olive oil, as this removes 
anything which may be onit; this should then 
be gently wiped off with a very soft towel and 
the baby just dipped for a moment in a water 
bath the temperature 
of which is 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. He should 
then be rolled up in the 
soft towel and the bath 
apron and patted all 
over, not rubbed, dry. 
The navel should be 
dressed with sterile 
gauze and a little dust- 
ing powder, of either 
sterile starch, bismuth, 
subnitrate, or boric 
acid, then the flannel 
abdominal binder 
should be put on very 
snug but not too tight. 
The dressing should be 
changedevery daywhen 
the child is bathed. 
The wool shirt, skirt, stockings, cotton dress and 
diapers should be put on and the baby covered 
with a soft blanket and placed in his basket 
again, with a hot-water bag near by. Strong 
light must not be allowed to shine directly 
in his eyes. 


HEN the mother is ready to receive the 

baby he should be put to the breast, even 
though very little is obtained at this time, and 
every six hours for the first twenty-four of the 
infant’s life this should be repeated. The next 
day he should be nursed every four hours, and 
on the third day, when the milk supply is well 
established, every two hours for ten meals in 
twenty-four hours. The baby should be usually 
kept at the breast twenty minutes, never any 
longer, and he should never be allowed to sleep 
at the breast nor to sleep in the same bed with 
his mother. He should be wakened to nurse 
on time. This regularity at the start means 
everything to both mother and baby. Between 
the meals he should be given an ounce of warm 
boiled water, but nothing else. 

The bowels should move four or five times dur- 
ing each twenty-four hours for the first three or 
four days, and the movements will be very dark 
looking; after that the stools should’be smooth 
and yellow, one or two in twenty-four hours. 

For the first three or four days the baby will 
usually lose in weight, but then he should begin 
to gain from four to six ounces weekly, and by the 
time he is ten days old he should have regained 
what he lost and weigh the same as at birth. 

One more point to remember is not to allow 
numerous persons to handle the baby and dis- 
turb him at all hours. This is an exceedingly 
bad practice. The baby should sleep practically 
all the time between meals, except for a little 
crying every day, during his first week at least. 





What Young Mothers Ask 


If Change of Milk Affects the Baby 

When we came to the country for the sum- 
mer my baby was quite upset for a few days 
by the change of milk. We are going home in a 
few weeks, and I am wondering whether she 
will again feel the change and how we may 
prevent an illness. B. H. 

It is possible but not very probable that the 
baby may again feel the change in the milk 
supply. It would be best to dilute her food at 
least one-half more than usual, for a few days, 
until she gets used to the different surroundings. 
Give her a teaspoonful of castor oil if there are 
any slight signs, of indigestion. 
“ Baby Talk” is Bad for Children 

I wish that something might be published in 
THE JOURNAL against talking “baby talk” to 
infants. It seems to me it only makes school 
harder for a child after being deliberately 
taught mispronunciation and poor grammar. 
I talk ‘‘ mother nonsense”’ to my baby, but try 
to pronounce words distinctly and to say “‘ Are 
you?” etc., instead of “Is oo?” I do not be- 
lieve I am robbing her of any pleasure, for she 
laughs at my talk, too, and I speak to her 
almost as though she understood. What do 
you think about this? A MOTHER. 

I quite agree with you and think you are fol- 
lowing a very sensible plan with your baby. If 


babies hear correctly spoken English from the 
start of life they will naturally speak in this 
manner themselves. 


Is it Safe to Give Lemonade? 


May my little girl six years old drink lemon- 
ade or soda water. She often begs for them, but 
Thaveneverallowedhertohavethem. J.P. 

She may have pure lemonade sometimes, 
but soda water bought at the fountains should 
not be allowed her yet. 


If a “Fresh-Air” Baby Catches Cold 

My baby has always been known asa“ fresh- 
air”? baby, yet she is susceptible to colds. 
What can I doto prevent the colds, or to harden 
her for this winter? Mrs. D. 


Perhaps you go to extremes and do not dress 
your baby warmly enough, or perhaps you 
keep her out in high, sharp winds, or let her 
stay in a draft in the house. There is nothing 
better than fresh air, but, like everything else, 
it should be taken with a great deal of common- 
sense. Try giving the baby a rapid, cool sponge 
of salt water on neck and chest at the close of 
her warm tub bath, and then rub her briskly. 


To Prevent Ingrowing Nails 
My baby has a tendency to ingrowing nails. 
Please tell me how I can cut his toenails to 
prevent this. Mrs. T. 
Cut the nails straight across and not rounded. 
If an ingrowing nail has really formed, a doctor 
should be asked to treat it. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Uaekicnee from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


the magazine. 


No questions of this character are answered in 


Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of THe Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering 
any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 
Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this 


kind will be answered in THE JOURNAL. 


She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 


Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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His Health-Ship 
“Right-Posture” 


UY your boy a“ Right-Posture” 

suit and he will have a suit made 

in the best equipped Boys’ Clothes 

Shop in America. All wear-seams 

re-inforced—every button pull- 
proof—the trousers stoutly lined. 

In addition to this guaranteed 


clothes satisfaction, every suit bearing 
the label — 
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has in it the “Right-Posture” device, de- 
signed by us at the suggestion of a Public 
School Physical Culture Instructor. 

It is there to remind the boy to stand 
erect—head back—chest out. 

“Right-Posture” suits are designed in 
clever Norfolks and Fancy Pleats. 

If you cannot get a “Right-Posture” 
Health Suit from your retailer—write us. 


auseunuenunnt 
PITT LILI 
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Ralph Henry Barbour’s 
New Book for Boys— FREE 
The most popular author of boys’ 
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books has written a new story called 

tale of inspiration, teeming with in- 

terest and sure to be helpful to every 

Write to-day for your copy—it is free. 
The Snellenburg Clothing Company 
§ Broad & Wallace Sts., Phila., Pa. 
PEIELE EL PLELELE EL TEED Leggy 
are perfectly combined 
for all ages in 

H 100 STYLES 
The H. & W. (MARMO) MA- 
TERNITY CORSET WAIST 
figure—without the 
slightest endangerment to 
the mother or child. £ 

Soft and pliable 
side, adjustable to the 
comfort of the wearer. 

Particularly desir- 
able in convalescence 
tions. Button or clasp 
front. 
at all dealers—or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


“ The Right-Posture Boy.”’ It is a 
boy who reads it. 
“Right-Posture” Department, pa 
—Health, Style, Comfort— 
CORSET 

STYLE d 
PASE duez MATERNITY 
gives a trim and stylish 
the well-being of either P 
with lacings on either | 
All steels removable. 
or after surgical opera- 
Sizes 20 to 36. Price $2.00 
Other Popular H.« W. Styles 


























No.548 No. 390 | 
$1.00 $1.50 
At all dealers —or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


H. & W. Waists are made for all ages—Women, Misses and 
Children—Insist on H. & W. and accept no substitute. 


Illustrated Booklet on Request ——— 





No. 43 No. 2 
50c 75c 
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Your New 
“NATIONAL’ Style Book 


Is Now Ready 


Yours entirely free—yours simply for the asking— 
but what a world of Delight, of Beauty and Money- 
Saving it brings to you! 

Your new ‘“‘NATIONAL’”’ Fall Style Book is ready— 
the Special, Enlarged 25th Anniversary Style 
Book— a Wonderful book, indeed. How full of 
meaning it will be to you. Ready with all the changed 
new styles, ready with everything new and interest- 
ing and delightful—all ready for your selection. 


Your new ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Style Book is ready. What possibilities 
that opens for you! How much more becomingly and stylishly you 
may be dressed. How much better fitting clothes and more beautiful 
clothes are ready for you—and, best of all, what saving it offers you. 
Your néw ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Style Book is now ready. Yes, ready and 
held here waiting—waiting to go to you entirely free—waiting only 
for you to write for it. Will you miss its pleasure? Don’t even turn 
this page until you send for your ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Style Book. To turn 
the page is to forget, is maybe to lose, all this advantage and pleasure. 
So, don’t you, at least, fail to cut out the coupon below—now. 


“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains 


Your ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Style Book, 25th Anniversary Number, shows 

all the new styles at prices such as these: 

Waists $ .49 to $7.98 
i 1.98 ** 7.98 
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Skirts ‘orsets 
Silk and Serge Dresses 5.98 i Silk and Serge Dresses 
Ready-Made Suits. . A for Misses and Small 

B Women... . 
Coats for Misses and 
Small Women. . . 
Boys’ and Young Men’s 
othing 

House Dresses and Junior Dresses . . . 
i .69 “‘ 4.98  JuniorCoats ... . 


Also Children’s and Infants’ Apparel 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Mede te $10.95 to $35. 


Special Suit Booklet and Samples FREE 


You can never know how much service there can be in your suit, 
how well you can look in your suit, how shapely, and permanently 
shapely, your suit can be; you can never know how delighted you 
can be—until you try just one ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Made-to-Measure Suit. 
So in writing for your Style Book, also ask for the Special Booklet, 
“** NATIONAL’ Made-to- Measure Tailored Suits.’’ Samples of the new 
suitings will be sent with the Booklet, but state the colors you prefer. 


ssa 








The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods to any 
part of the United States. 

Every “NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL” 
Guarantee Tag attached. This tag says that you may return Copyright 1913 
any garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your National Cloak & Suit Co. 
money and pay express charges both ways. 























We have No Agents and No Branch Stores 





NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 





: 


About Furs 


One page of your 
“NATIONAL” Style 
Book tells you “The 
Truth About Furs.’’ 
No woman can afford 
to miss: that page. 
No woman who even 
thinks of buying furs 
this Fall can afford to 
missthe F ur Informa- 
tion the‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
Style Book contains 
—or, the bargains 
it offers in depend- 
able, guaranteed 
““NATIONAL”’ Furs. 








25 Years 
Coat Study 


A “NatIonaL” Coat 
is the product of 
25 years’ experience. 
A Coat was the 
first garment the 
“NATIONAL” ever 
made. And youmay 
be sure that this 25th 
Anniversary Style 
Book fittingly cel- 
ebrates our 25 years 
of Coat Making by 
the greatest bargains 
in the most beau- 
tiful coats that all 
America ever knew. 








“NATIONAL” 
Waists and Skirts 


Everynewstyleis shown 
in your “‘ NATIONAL”’ 
Style Book. And styles 
in Waists and Skirts 
are new indeed. 

You will be delighted 
with your ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Style Book for its 
showing of beautiful 
Waists and Skirts 
alone—and you will 
save money on every 
“NATIONAL” Waist 
and Skirt you buy. 
Just write for your 
Style Book—and see. 








246 West 24th Street, New York City 
Please send me, free, my copy of the “ NATIONAL” Fall Style Book. 


Name 





Address ee 3 2. 


Are you interested in seeing the new Tailor-Made Suits for Fall ? 
And do you wish us also to send you, together with your 
‘““NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book, the Special Booklet of 


“NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits ?__— 
At the same time we will send you samples of beautiful new Fall ma- 
terials for Tailor-Made Suits, if you state here the colors you prefer. 


Colors: If you do not wish to cut your 
“Journal” just write for your Style Book. 











NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 





So KS 


246 West 24th St. Wew York City 
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Alba Semi-indirect lighting fixture in a 
Pasadena, California, residence. This 
very beautiful form of lighting is growing 
very popular because of its beauty and 
because it gives plenty of gentle illu- 
mination at a very moderate cost. 


Luxurious Lighting 
at small cost 


This most luxu- 
rious of all forms of 
illumination really 
costs very little, when 
you consider how 
little electric current 
ituses. It saves your 
lighting bills every 
month. 

The greatest sav- 
ing, though, is the 
saving of eye-strain 
and health. Dim 
lighting makes see- 
ing an effort. Harsh, 
glaring light constant- 
ly strains the eyes— 
which irritates the 
nerves, causes head- 
ache and indigestion 
and other ills of the 
nervous sort. 


Alba 


softens the glare of 
modern high-power illu- 
minants into a soft and 
gentle but ample light. 
An Alba-lighted room is 
easy to read in, study in, 
play games in, and is 
delightful for social 
converse. 


Is your room Alba- 
lighted? Better look 
into this. 


For the home. Cata- 
logue 42 G tells about 
Alba and the many 
other kinds of globes 
and shades we make, 












For business. Cata- 
logue 47 G tells how to 









; ‘ get efficient light for 
Reg. U.S. os 
Pat. Off. office or store. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales- and Show-roomsalso in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
Cincinnati, Boston and Toronto 



























































How Pattern No, 7211 Can be Altered 


AST year I made a hat which was greatly 
admired and exceedingly becoming to me, 
by using your Pattern No. 7211. As the curved 
brim seems to suit me particularly well I 
dread choosing a new and untried pattern for 
this year’s new hat. Can you help me with 
suggestions as to altering this pattern so as to 
bring it more in the line of this season’s hats? 
Will you also help me with an idea for a new 
ribbon trimming? ALICE RUSSEL. 


You are very wise to keep to the type of hat 
which you find the most becoming, and with 
slight changes you can alter the Pattern No. 
7211, which you used last year, into the smart- 
est kind of a rolled-brim hat, like the illustration 
above. 

First of all take the old brim pattern and cut 
it out _of rice or capenet in the original shape. 
Then begin to cut it off on the outer edge as I 
have indicated on the diagram. As the outline 
of this brim is irregular it is difficult to give 
accurate measurements all the way round. 

Begin to cut at the center back an inch in 
from the outer edge. Measure seven inches on 
the circumference of the outer edge, and round 
it off to this point, where the width of the brim 
is retained on the diagram. This forms the 
highest point of the brim on the finished hat. 
The deepest part of the cut-off edge is across 
the center front of the diagram, measuring two 
inches. Graduate the curve gently to an inch 
at the back, then join the back and try the 
brim on, It may require deeper cutting, but 

thisis a good aver- 
CENTER BACK cenTeR Back age size in Conso- 
nance with this 
season’s styles. 
Use a flat, muslin- 
covered ribbon 
wire around the 
_— head size and for 
Diagram of Recut Brim the cross brim 
braces, and a No. 
21 satin-covered wire on the outer edge. This 
should be covered with a light cotton flannel 
before putting on the velvet covering. 






io 
CENTER FRONT, 


EXT a new crown must be made. The 

old one is too flat and square. Discard 
this part of the pattern and cut a circle of the 
rice net sixteen inches in diameter. Take a 
strip of the ribbon wire, twenty-eight inches in 
length, and join the ends. Attach to this two 
brace wires to support the crown, and then sew 
the rice-net circle to this foundation, gathering 
it evenly around the base and turning the raw 
edges upward. 

The frame is now ready for the outer cover- 
ing. A pretty brocaded velvet was used for this 
hat. Thebrimis covered with one piece extend- 
ing from the base of crown on the upper brim 
to the head size underneath, lapped smoothly 
at the outer edge and the fullness laid in evenly 
around the crown. The crown is made the 
same Size as the foundation, shirred ona satin- 
edged wire to make a firm, neat finish at the 
lower edge. Three yards of three-inch-wide 
ribbon will make a new shaped bow, making 
the tallest loop eleven inches and graduating 
the others as depicted in the illustration. 
Finish at the base with a loose knot made by 
drawing the ribbon around the base of the bow 
three times. Attach to the hat in a position 
most becoming to you. 


New Ribbon Wire 


Fat ao 






Rice-Net Crown 


\ 
Detail of Bow 





Showing Brim Wires 


May I Trim Your Hat? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 





Questions About Hats 


New Ribbon Wire is Wider _ 

Please tell me how I should wire a big ribbon 
bow for the back of my hat. The bowsI see do 
not seem to be wired and yet they evidently 
have some support to hold them in an upright 
position. Miss MourieEt L. 


Most standing loops require wiring, and the 
method of wiring is vastly improved this sea- 
son. In place of the narrow, satin-covered or 
ribbon wires, a flat, stiff muslin band with 
a single center wire is used. This broad wire 
supports the ribbon almost invisibly on ac- 
count of its width. This can be substituted by 
an inch-wide capenet or a crinoline band, with 
a narrow, ordinary ribbon wire or satin-covered 
wire through the center. You will see what I 
mean by looking at the wire used in the bow in 
the upper right-hand corner of the group of 
details in the first column on this page. The 
wired strip is folded over at the top. 


Use Steam for Freshening a Velvet Hat 
What can I do with a black velvet, pressed 
hat which is rain-spotted and bent in places? 
The milliner here says it is impossible to make 
it over. I must wear this hat for second 
best, but do not want to wear it in its present 
condition. Dorotay H. 


Put a teakettle on the stove with about an 
inch and a half of water in the kettle. Bring the 
water to a boil and hold the hat in the steam. 
Take a velvet brush and brush up the pile 
where it is water-spotted. Rub the hands over 
the bent portion. The steam will soften the 
starch in the buckram foundation and make it 
pliable. Do not use a heavy steam, but by 
keeping the water low you will get a dry steam 
which will not injure the hat. Hold the hat 
with a bit of black velvet. Do not touch with 
the fingers or it will leave the prints. 


Dyeing Ostrich Feathers Black 


Will you please tell me how to redye my 
black ostrich feathers? They are dingy and 
thin looking this year. Muss M. Goopricu. 


If your feathers must be redyed send them to 
a professional rather than risk dyeing them at 
home. I should only advise tinting light-colored 
plumes with benzine and tube paint, as this can 
be done most successfully in light, delicate 
shadings, but not in dark colors. Unless your 
feathers are exceedingly gray you may be able 
to freshen them yourself. Try to freshen and 
fluff them up withsteam. Hold over the mouth 
of a kettle of boiling water. Shake and dry. 
Partially uncurled feathers are better liked this 
season than the perfectly curled plumes. Ifthe 
stem of the feather is pliable sew a thin satin 
wire on the under side out to the tip, so that it 
will support the feather in a firm, steady posi- 
tion on the hat. 


Stiff Crowns are Not Worth Recutting 
The crown of my satin plush hat from last 
season seems to be quite out of date, although 
the brim is fairly good. Can I repress it at 
home, or would it be advisable to cut it down? 
It is alarge round crown setting over the brim. 
Mrs. CHARLES 


An old stiff crown of this character is not 
worth bothering with this year. Rip it off the 
hat and substitute a soft round crown of satin, 
corded silk, velvet or plush, like the one shown 
in the illustration above. The crowns are very 
much smaller this year in every way, and soft 
ones are most fashionable. Twenty-six inches 
is the average size of the base of the crown, 
so you can judge yours accordingly. 





New Millinery Colors 
What are the latest colors for hats this year? 
Should my hat match the color of my suit? 
Miss KaTHARINE J. 


It is a matter of personal taste as to the hat 
matching asuit. With a black suit a purple, a 
light blue or a bright red hat is in good taste 
and often is more becoming than one that is all 
black. When I say ‘‘red’”’ I mean the beautiful 
peony reds which are fashionable this year. 
The all-black or all-white hat is extremely 
popular, however, and, with a navy blue suit 
or a black suit, a hat in the new shade of green 
known as “evergreen,” or the deep forest or 
seal brown, is considered very chic. 

For trimming dark hats the new tango yel- 
lows, in a complete line of colors from a light 
orange to a burnished copper and a deep ma- 
hogany shade, are new and form a beautiful 
contrast. The new reds arein peony colors, the 
lightest a brilliant Du Barry rose, the darkest a 
deep, warmgarnet. Gray, too, will be worn, not 
in the brown tones of past seasons, butin putty 
shades—platinum, silver gray and gun metal. 

There are many more new colorings, neutral 
and intense in shade, but, remember, when 
only one hat can be bought black is the safest, 
and any desired bright note may be introduced 
in the trimming. Intense colors should be used 
in small areas only, and must be chosen care- 
fully when they come in direct contact with 
the features. When a bright color is used for 
a hat a black velvet facing will often make it 
more becoming. 

As to the Numidie Plume 

Can you tell me from what kind of a bird the 
draggled feather known as the ‘‘ Numidie”’ 
comes? FELICE ALLEN. 

What is known as the ‘“‘Numidie plume” is 
secured from the tail of the Manchurian pheas- 
ant. Its present popularity has increased the 
price to an almost prohibitive figure. 











NOTE—Can I help you fix up your last winter hats 
for this year? Let me know what shape they are in, 
and the trimming you have on hand, and I will gladly 
help you if you will write, explaining your require- 
ments, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope to 
Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THe Lapigs’ 
Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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KNIT UNDERWEAR 


The new fine weave 
with the new flat seam 


PERFECTLY flat seam, no 
thicker than the fabric, is one 

more attraction added to 

the underwear which meets every 
requirement of the present fashion 
in women’s dress. The new ‘‘fine 
weave’’ underwear is exactly what 
its name implies —fine-woven, close- 
fitting, smooth and neatat every point. 


The new Flatlock (Trade Mark) Patented 
Seam gives a completely new idea of seams. 
No matterhow snugly thegarment fits, there 
is not the slightest unevenness perceptible. 

The trim, attractive appearance of Forest 
Mills Underwear, its softness of fabric, 
accuracy of measurements and perfection 
of finish make it the most desirable under- 
wear any woman can buy. 


Send to our New York headquarters for book- 
let on Forest Mills Underwear 


chrown Durrell (0 


NEw York, Brown-Durrell Building, 15 W. 19th St. 
Boston, Brown-Durrell Building 

































































































Vacation 


You’ve had your ‘‘fling”’at 
vacation. Now it’s time to 
get rid of the ill effects which 
the sunand wind have made on your skin. 
You want your clear complexion back. 
So, wetacloth (see below), squeeze it and 
apply some D & R Perfect Cold Cream. 
Go over your faceand neck thoroughly. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 


Perfect Cold Cream 


“The Kind That Keeps” 


will make your skin soft, clear and 
smooth, if you”ll only persevere in its 
use. And it does it in Nature’s own 
way, by ridding the pores: of impuri- 
ties and allowing them to ‘‘breathe.”’ 
Thousands of the loveliest women here 
and abroad know that from experience. 
Try it tonight at bedtime. Tubes 10c, 
25c, 50c3 jars 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50. 
Offer No.1 DéRPatectCold cream 
and a Perfect Wash Cloth (special knit, 
sanitary) mailed for 10c. 


Our 1914 “American Girls” 
Offer No. 2 calendar, four artis- 
tic pastel heads, in full color, 9x 15 


inches, mailed for 10c. Ready 
December Ist. Order now. 


Address 

DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Dept. 6 

D & R Building 

New York 
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PERFECT COLD CREAM 
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(Choice of ‘Mahogany 3 
or Golden-Oak finish.) 
Given with a of 
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Cabinet No. 20190 


| with purchases of 








Colonial Dresser No. 10230 
Choice of Mahogany or 
olden-Oak finish.) Given 
with purchases of Larkin 











HINK of getting, extire/y without 
charge, the fine home-furnishings 
shown here—or your choice of nearly 


two thousand articles! You can do it— 
we have two million customers doing it today. 
All that is necessary is to buy the teas, soaps, 
toilet articles, groceries and other things you 
need, as shown in our catalog. You get the 
highest standard of quality and full weight 
always and these fine furnishings exz7a, as a bonus. 
There’s almost everything you can possibly need, 
to choose from—fine furniture of all kinds, por- 
tiéres, rugs, silverware and stylish new clothing— 


You Save Their Entire Cost 
Factory-to-Family 


by LARKI DEALING 


The high quality of our products is well-known every- 
where—we make only the best of everything. We guar- 
antee every article to satisfy you or your money back. 
The reasons we give you so much more for your money 
are two: rst, our direct dealing saves you all unnecessary 
expenses; second, this saving is given back to you in 
Premium Merchandise which our immense buying facilities 
enable us to get at far lower prices than you could. 


Sent at Once on 30 Days’ Trial 


You don’t have to wait—or save—or accumulate. We 
will send you immediately $10 worth of our Products and 
any article g7ven therewith —all of your selecting —on 30 
days’ free trial, 20 money in advance! What better proof 
of quality could we offer than that? We have been 
established 38 years and have customers in every county 
of every state. Any bank will vouch 
for our high standing. 




















Has Dealt Lo Us For Ten 


ears 


“*T have been dealing with 
firm for ten years. 
ave always found your 
goods to be satisfactory 
and have been very 
much pleased with your 
Premiums.”’ 
Mrs. F.E. L., Camden,N. J. 


(Name upon request) 


Has Nearly Furnished Home 
With Premiums 


““Have been more than 
pleased with my Premiums 
and the courtesy you have 
shown me. I have nearly 
furnished my home with 
Larkin Premiums.”’ 


Mrs. T. E. M. 
Conteal City, Neb. 


(Name upon request) 


Larkin Premiums Gave Her 
Good Start 


“*Instarting housekeeping 
my Larkin Premiums have 
helped out awhole lot. My 
sitting-room is nearly fur- 
nished with them, andthey 
are to be found all over the 
house. How proud I am 

of allof them. I have had 
a great many compliments 
about them.” 

Mrs. L. T. D., Ovid, N. Y. 


(Name upon request) 


Everything Has Been of the 
Very Best 


“It is a pleasure to buy 
from Larkin. Everything 
has been of the very best. 
The Premiums are beauti- 
ful. The Flavoring Extracts 
are finer and better than I 
have ever used: from any 
store. I never want to be 
without Larkin goods.”’ 

Mrs.C. L. A.,Richmond Va. 


(Name upon request) 


Tells Everybody About 


Larkin Co. 


**I surely am pleased with 
the Premiums I got from 
you. Itelleverybody about 
your company, and how 
honest you are.”’ 

Mrs. S. E. H., Holland, Va. 


(Name upon request) 


Kitchen Cabinet Exceeded Her 
Expectations 


“*I am very much pleased 
with all the Larkin Prod- 
ucts I have received, ene 
with Premiums. 
Kitchen Cabinet is far ae 
yond my expectations. It 
is very fine indeed. I do 
not see how you can give 
such splendid Premiums.” 

Mrs. L. N. D., 


Southbury, Conn. 
(Name upon request) 














Mail Coupon for 
New Fall Catalog 


Our new Fall-and-Winter 
Catalog (just out) is the largest 
we have ever published. 
mailed free upon request and 
contains all our wonderful 
money-saving offers in full. 
Sending for it does not obli- 
gate you in the least. Just 
send the coupon to our near- 
est address, or simply write a 
postal, saying ‘‘Send Catalog as 
advertised in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal.”’ 


Litkitt Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Peoria, Ill. 














Littkitt Co 








Catalog No. 41. 


| me, postage prepaid, 


Chi 
at ot Address 

















Without obligating me in any way, kindly send 
your new Fall-and-Winter 1 


Name___—_ ea aes 
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Yes, Bon Ami is 
now obtainable in 


powder form in a 
spouted can. 


It is of exactly the 
same materials as the 
Bon Ami you _ have 
always used, and will 
do the same work. 
And, of course, 7f wi// 
not scratch. It lathers 
at the touch of a wet 
cloth and is very easy 
and nice to use. 


We recently gave both 
kinds of Bon Ami to 500 
housekeepers in Massachu- 
setts as a test and asked them 
later which they liked the 
better. Some said powder, 
and some said cake, so it was 
certain that the only way to 
please them all was to sell 
Bon Ami in doth forms. 


Bon Ami (cake) is not a 
‘ : 9 : 
scouring soap’ and Bon Ami 
Powder is not a ‘scouring 
powder’. Both of them are 
for all the finer kinds of pol- 
ishing and cleaning, such as 
on windows, mirrors, bath 
tubs, brass, nickel, paint, tile, 
and enamel—things on which 
scouring cleansers would be 
too rough and scratchy. 


Your grocer has Bon Ami Pow- 
der or will have it soon. 10 cents. 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 


““Like the chick that’s newly hatched 
Bon Ami has never scratched!’ 



































WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


To Have a Special Day at Home 


is often a convenience to some women who 
cannot be ready to receive callers at all 
times. One woman chooses as the day when 
she is ready to see her friends, the day 
when her house is particularly clean and she 
consequently has less to do. She keeps some 
sewing on hand in case no one calls; but as 
her friends know she is “‘at home”’ on a cer- 
tain day several are apt to “‘drop in” during 
the afternoon. WASHINGTON. 


For a Griddle Greaser 


take a clean five-pound sugar-bag, fold 
lengthwise, then end to end, and end to end 
again. This will form a three-inch pad. Now 
draw it tightly into a wooden clothespin, 
and you have a handy little utensil for greas- 
ing the griddle when making griddle cakes. 
When you think a new cloth is needed burn 
the old ones, and make another in the 
same way. Vv. 


A New Way to Save Money 


is suggested for the benefit of those who are 
already planning for Christmas. First of all 
ten cents are put aside, then a nickel, a dime, 
a twenty-five-cent piece, a fifty-cent piece, a 
silver dollar, a paper dollar, and, lastly, a 
two-dollar bill. With the greenbacks and 
the coins of every denomination the amount 
will be five dollars, and when this has been 
collected it should be put in a bank. The 
money need not be saved in the precise order 
named. One week perhaps only a nickel can 
be put aside, or a dime, and the two-dollar 
bill may not be reached for a long time. 
When the collection is complete, however, it 
should be deposited at once; and if there is 
time it would be well to begin over again. 


When Driving With a Little Child ~—_ 


it is often hard to keep him from slipping 
off the seat, particularly if it is a one-seated 
carriage, and the mother must drive and 
watch the child, too. The upper part of an old 
high-chair, strapped to the carriage seat, 
makes a safe place for a child. Let the 
mother fasten the child in the chair, and she 
will have no more anxiety. 
] 
Close Your Eyes ne 
when using the telephone, and experience 
not only a sense of relaxation, but also a 
clearer understanding of the message. This 
suggestion was given by an oculist to a 
woman who insisted that it was impossible 
for her to avoid eyestrain. It is not only 
good for the eyes, but also a help to tired 
nerves. E. M. W 


Dish Washing Was Made Easy 


in one house where the woman superintended 
the planning of the kitchen. The sink, 
placed against a wall that divided the kitchen 
from the dining-room, had a draining-board 
at the right. Under the draining-board was 
a cupboard for cooking utensils. Over the 
draining-board was another cupboard, which 
opened into a dining-room closet. When the 
dining table was cleared the soiled dishes were 
placed on the lowest shelf of this cupboard. 
They were taken off on the kitchen side, and, 
when washed, were placed on the upper three 
shelves. Under the sink the dishpan hangs 
on a hook. Over the sink there is a rack for 
dish towels. A corner shelf on the left of the 
sink holds soap and washing powder. On 
the wall beyond the cupboard is a mirror, 
and under it a roller towel for hand use. 
Everything is compact; no unnecessary 
steps need be taken, and the dreadful task of 
dish washing is regarded lightly in this home. 
Find Out Early NortH CAROLINA. 


what the children to whom you make gifts 
at Christmas like or dislike. It is also a good 
idea to make a memorandum of the children’s 
ages and keep the added year in mind when 
buying a gift. We are all apt to forget how 
quickly children grow up. A.J.M 


If Your Hydrangea Bush 


falls to the ground from the weight of its 
many blossoms bunch it together and slip a 
barrel hoop over the entire bush. Push the 
hoop down carefully until the branches fall 
over it gracefully. Ifthe hoop is first given a 
coat of green paint it will not be noticeable 
among the leaves. DUNLINDEN. 


A New Way to Mark Cans 


is to paste on the jar or the can pictures of 
the fruit or vegetable cut from seed catalogs. 
Let the children cut out the colored pictures 
of strawberries, apples, peaches, tomatoes, 
etc. It will interest them, and a shelf of pre- 
serves and canned goods marked in this way 
will look very attractive. WISCONSIN. 


The Care of Sweaters 


is a problem for many mothers, as sweaters 
cannot be hung up easily, and children are 
apt to throw them down anywhere. An oval 
embroidery hoop, hung on the wall at a con- 
venient height, is a good holder for a sweater. 
All the child has to do is to take the garment 
by the shoulders and pass it through the 
hoop. This does not strain the sweater in 
any way. 7; oa, 





NOTE—This department is an “Exchange’’ of 
ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the 
family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or 
any other part of the house—to which any JouRNAL 
reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp dollar 
bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts 
can be returned ; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly: just the hint itself, to the Editor of “THE 
JouRNAL’s Exchange,’’ THE LapiEs’ HomME JoURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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REMEMBER THE ENGLISH VIOLETS IN 
YOUR GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN? 
YOu WILL CATCH THEIR FRAGRANCE 
AGAIN IN THIS SOAP. 








Smell violets 
—then smell this soap 


Do it with your eyes shut and you’ll hardly know 
which is which—so perfectly have we caught the 
real odor of violets in Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap. 

But this is not all. We caught, too, the beautiful 
green of fresh violet leaves, yet kept this soap so 
crystal-clear you can see through it when you hold it 
to the light. 


Any water, anywhere, releases its 
delicate perfume 


Hard water or soft—Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap 
lathers as freely in one as the other. Its sweet, elu- 
sive perfume is left clinging to your face, your hands 
and hair, and the glycerine in it makes your skin 
soft, smooth and white. 


Jergens 


VIOLET 
Glycerine Soap 


For sale by dealers throughout the United States and Canada. 








Write today for sample cake 


Ask your dealer for Jergens Violet Glycerine first. If he hasn’t 
it, send a 2c stamp for a generous trial size cake. Address the ANDREW 
JERGENS Co., Dept. 205, Cincinnati, O. 

in Canada. Get Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap from your druggist, 
or if you wish to take advantage of our sample offer, send a 2c stamp 
to the ANDREW JERGENS Co., Ltp., Dept. 124-F, Perth, Ontario. 


10c a cake, 

3 cakes for 25c. 

Be sure you see the 
name JERGENS on 
the wrapper and on 
the cake itself. 
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Alvin Silver Plate adds beauty 
and the sense of luxury to every feast. 
The table spread with it conveys the 
impression of refinement and good taste. 
Alvin Silver Plate is worthy of the most 
ceremonious entertainment. 


Ask your jeweler to show you the 
Alvin Silver Plate patterns shown in this 
advertisement. 


For everyday use on the home 
table, Alvin Silver Plate is particularly 
satisfactory, as it contains the largest 
amount of pure silver of any brand of 
Silver Plate on the market, and is, con- 
sequently, the most durable. 


Ask your jeweler for leaflet on the 
“Torrey Test,” which proved the supe- 
niority of Alvin Silver Plate. 


ALVIN MFG. CO., Sag Harbor,N.Y. 
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fo +, First Rule for 
making 
Tomato Soup 





What’s the 


use? You 
can’t make 
better tomato 


soup than 
Campbell’s. 
And think of the labor 


and fuss of making 
soup at home! Think 
of the time consumed, 
and the heat required! 
You avoid all this with 


Combleld. 


Soup 


You know what choice 
materials we use, and how 
carefully they are prepared 
and blended. And you can 
have this rich, satisfying 
soup ready in three minutes 
simply by adding hot water— 
or milk if you prefer a to- 
mato bisque. 

Why not enjoy the benefit 
of our labor and experience, 
and our unrivaled equip- 
ment? 

Just phone your grocer 
to send you half-a-dozen of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
today. That is the easy and 
practical way, the sensible 
way. Your money back if 
you want it. 


21 kinds—10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea Ze 

(Okra) Pepper Pot oS : 
Clam Bouillon Printanier : 
Clam Chowder Tomato &)) SIT? 

d re, 


Consommé Tomato-Okra \ desea on 
QS 


Vegetable 
Look for the red-and-white label 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


*“Teacher: ’Twas an extra plate 
Of Campbell's Soup that made me late.’”’ 
**Good excuse; and bounteous larder. 
Now you’l) study all the barder.”’ 
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“MY BEST RECIPE” 


Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 


Green Peppers, Victoria Style 


4 Medium-sized 1% Can of Tomato Paste 
Green Peppers 1 Teaspoonfulof Sugar 

1 Scant Cupful of Split Salt and Pepper to 
Green Peas Taste ‘ 

1 Large Onion Parmesan Cheese 

1 Clove of Garlic 3 Tablespoonfuls of 

1 Cupful of Chopped Olive Oil or of 
Celery Melted Butter 


OAK the peas in lukewarm water for two 

hours, then drain. Remove the seeds and 
white veins from the peppers, cut in strips, 
then in dice.. Put them in a saucepan, cover 
with cold water, bring to the boiling point, boil 
for eight minutes, then drain. Chop the onion 
and garlic and fry them in the oil or the melted 
butter to a golden brown. Add the celery, pep- 
pers, peas, seasonings, tomato paste, and suffi- 
cient water to cover, then simmer for about 
one hour, or until the peas are tender. The 
sauce should be like gravy. If too thin adda 
little thickening. Serve with the cheese. 


Ripe Grape Pie 


1 Teacupful of Seeded 1 Tablespoonful of 
Grapes Butter 
1 Teacupful of Sugar 1 Egg 
1 Tablespoonful of Pie Pastry 
Flour 
IX the grapes with the sugar, then add the 
flour, the butter and the egg well beaten. 
Beat well and bake with two crusts. 


Hot Dutch Salad 


2 Quarts of Potatoes 1 Sliced Onion 
1% Cupful of Butter 2 Eggs 
2 Cupfuls of Boiling Salt and Pepper to 
Water Taste 


IRST boil the potatoes in their jackets, 

then peel and slice them into a buttered 
baking-dish. Melt the butter in a small sauce- 
pan, add the water and the onion and boil until 
the onion is tender. Add the eggs well beaten, 
with the seasonings, and stir and cook until 
thick. Pour over the potatoes, cover, and 
bake for ten minutes. Serve hot. 


Peach Pickle 


Peaches Powdered Mace, Cloves, 
Granulated Sugar Allspice and 
Vinegar Cinnamon to Taste 
Po the peaches and to every two pounds 

of fruit add one pound of sugar. Cover the 
peaches with the sugar and let them stand 
overnight. Cook them slowly until they can be 
pierced with a straw. Lift out the peaches, 
and to every pint of sirup add half a cupful of 
vinegar and seasonings to taste. Boil the mix- 
ture until itis a rich sirup and then pour it over 
the peaches in glass jars. Seal and keep ina 
cool place. 


Uncooked Chili Sauce 


1 Peck of Ripe 1 Teaspoonful of 
Tomatoes Powdered Mace 
2 Cupfuls of Chopped 1 Teaspoonful of Black 
Onions Pepper 
2 Cupfuls of Chopped 1 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
Celery dered Cinnamon 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 4 Chopped Green 
¥% Cupful of Salt Peppers 
4 Ounces of White 3 Pints of Vinegar 
Mustard Seed 
“HOP the onions and peppers, then add the 
tomatoes peeled and chopped, the sugar, 
salt, mustard seed, mace, pepper, cinnamon 
and vinegar. Mix well and put into sterilized 
jars. Seal, and, if screw-top jars are used, turn 
upside down overnight. This delicious variety 
of chili sauce requires no cooking at all. It isas 
good as a salad in winter, and it is fine with 
any meat preparation at any time. 


Nut-and-Cheese Roast 


1 Cupful of Grated 1 Tablespoonful of 
Cheese Butter 

1 Cupful of Chopped 1 Lemon 
English Walnut Salt and Pepper to 
Meats Taste 

1 Cupful of Fine 34 Cupful of Water 
Breadcrumbs A Few Sprigs of 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Parsley 
Chopped Onion 


OOK the onion in the butter and the water 

until it is tender; add the nut meats, 
cheese, breadcrumbs, salt and pepper to taste, 
the grated rind and the strained juice of half 
of the lemon. Turn into a buttered, fireproof 
dish, cover with buttered breadcrumbs, and 
bake in the oven for twenty minutes. Decorate 
with cut lemon and parsley. 


Nut-and-Cheese Roast 


FIVE DOLLARS FOR A P&VORITE MENU 


AVE you a well-balanced diner menu—a favorite 

company menu, a dinner that your family and 
friends like, one that you like to serve, and one that can 
be prepared within a reasonably short time? Send us 
the menu for this page. This contest is open to every 
JOURNAL housewife. Five dollars each will be paid for 
available menus, but none will be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Address the “‘ Best Recipe’’ Editor, THE LapIEs’ 
Home JourRNAL, Independence Square; Philadelphia. 























College Foods 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are favorite cereals on the 
tables of college students. 


They are rarely missing there. 


These foods were invented by a college professor. They 
embody the best that experts know about fitting grain foods for 
digestion. 


They are always crisp and ready. 
They are delicate and thin. 
The taste is like toasted nuts. 


And, where girls are concerned, one main appeal is their use in 
candy making. 





Puffed Grains are scientific foods. Every granule is steam- 
exploded. They are the best-cooked cereals men have ever 
created. 

But their chief attraction is their simple deliciousness. You 
will find them served wherever people enjoy the unique and 
dainty. 

Such folks, young and old, are now consuming forty million 
dishes monthly. 





10c 
15c 


Puffed Wheat, 
Puffed Rice, 


Except in Extreme West 








With Cream 
and Sugar 


Serve in the morning with sugar 


Like Crackers 
In Milk 


For luncheons or suppers serve in 
and cream. Or mix them with any bowls of milk. The grains are crisp 
fruit. and toasted, bubble-like and thin. 
And they are four times as porous 


When you serve ice cream, try 
as bread. 


Puffed Grains as a nut-like garnish 
for it. They are whole grains made 
wholly digestible, so they do not tax 
the stomach. 


Try them as wafers in soup. 

Try crisping the grains with butter 
sometime, to be eaten like pop-corn 
or peanuts. 


Note how these dainty grains melt 
away into almond-flavored granules. 


The Quaker Oats O@mpany 


Sole Makers 
































OU only have to see the new and im- 
proved O-Cedar Polish Mop to appreciate 
its many advantages. 


The new, removable and interchangeable pad 
makes it easy for you to quickly wash, clean 
and renew it when soiled. When this pad 
is worn out it can be replaced at small cost. 


You can, if desired, substitute our especially 
prepared, black dusting pad for cleaning and 
dusting waxed surfaces, or where a polish 
is not desired. 


The New — The Improved — The Better 


©-CdarMop 


Two Sizes, $1.00 and $1.50 


reduces cleaning, dusting and polishing to almost 
nothing. You do all at one time. The long handle 
eliminates stooping and makes it easy-to-clean those 
hard-to-get-at places. 

Over 1,000,000 now in use and all giving satisfac- 
tion—ask your neighbor. 


You Make This Trial at Our Risk 


Simply deposit the price with. your dealer for the 
. Mew and improved O-Cedar Polish Mop. Try it for 

two days—put it to every dusting, cleaning and 

polishing test. If it is not satisfactory in every way, IS 

your money refunded without question. ye sas | Wy N\ \ 

If you have any trouble in getting the genuine O-Cedar Polish Mop “a . /, i \\ \\ 

order direct from us—either factory. $1.00 size not sold in Canada. 5 MM \ 


Channell Chemical Co., 1415 Carroll Avenue, Chicago ; ~ LATIN NN AN 
* \ 


Channell Chemical Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Toasties 


U. S. Marines loading Post Toasties on 
Battleship Michigan at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard — (From actual photograph). 


Post 


Toasties 
Follow the Flag 


Uncle Sam provides the 
best of food, so it naturally 
follows that his fighting 
men have these delicious 
golden-brown bits of 
toasted Indian Corn, afloat 
as well as ashore. 


The use of Post Toasties 
has become so general in 
our Naval service that one 
may find Jack Tar enjoying 
“Toasties” wherever the 
Flag takes him. 


Many carloads of this 
appetizing food leave the 
model factories of the 
Postum Co. at Battle Creek 
each day and provide the 
world with one of the 
daintiest breakfast dishes 
imaginable — 


Wholesome 
Nourishing 


Easy to Serve 


The best proof is a trial 
in your own home. 


Post Toasties are sold 
by grocers everywhere— 
so you may 


Get Yours 
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THE WAY SOME 
SCHOOL-CHILDREN 
WERE HELPED 
By Mitta Eliot 


N THIS article I hope to awaken a few 

mothers to intelligent codperation with 
teachers in dealing with the exceptional chil- 
dren who are found in every school. Let me 
try to tell what I mean in a few little incidents 
which came under my personal observation as 
an ordinary grade teacher in a village school. 

““Miss May, my mamma says she thinks it 
would be real nice if I could help Jimmy with 
his ’zamples every morning,” said Harold Alan 
one day. “I can do mine home, you know. 
Mamma says it’s too bad he’s so slow, but then 
he isn’t to blame ’cause his brain isn’t quite 
right, any more than Gerald is ’cause his foot 
isn’t so he can walk on it. And she says we 
never laugh at Gerald, ’cause he’s rich and has 
such lovely things and his crutches cost a lot, 
and it isn’t nice to laugh at Jimmy ’cause he’s 
poor and his brain doesn’t grow fast. Please 
may I help him every day? Mamma says she 
knows that forty of us must keep:you so busy 
you haven’t time.” 

“Of course you may help Jimmy,” declared 
Miss May, hugging the wee Knight of the Help- 
less close to her side. ‘‘It will be just splendid, 
and you may both come to my desk before the 
last bell rings and I’ll tell you exactly what to 
do. And tell your mother how much I appreciate 
her thoughtfulness.’’ 

Harold wasa capable little assistant. Jimmy, 
although not a star pupil, made creditable 
progress. Best of all, the spirit of helpfulness 
displayed by one wee lad—prompted by a great- 
hearted mother—proved infectious. What that 
one mother did thousands of others might do. 


RS. ANDREWS sought the schoolroom 
yt after dismissal, making her way to the 
teacher’s desk amid much rustling of silks. 
Businesslike she went straight to the point: 

“‘ Aileen is making splendid progress in your 
room, but I do not care to have even the slight- 
est little thing hinder her from receiving the 
best education that the schools can give. She 
tells me that you have three children in this 
room who are a drag upon the class—children 
who take time which you could spend far more 
profitably with the brighter children.” 

Miss May admitted the truth of this. 

“Now, my dear,’’ Mrs. Andrews continued, 
“*T haven’t one bit of tact, but I mean well and 
I have some money that I want to use where 
it will help others—as well as my own daughter 
indirectly. How could I help these children?” 

** By hiring a tutor.” 

“Do you know any one who is capable?” 

a Tag 

“Would the mothers of these boys be willing 
to accept such assistance?” 

““Twoofthem would. The third, not—unless 
the proposition were made very tactfully.” 

“Can you arrange it?” 

“Ves. I know a woman with a heart big 
enough and with tact sure enough to induce 
her to accept the offer.” 

“Very well. Arrange it and send the bills 
to me,” and the woman who had discovered a 
second solution for the problem of the excep- 
tional child swept from the room. 


QUIET little woman slipped into Miss 
Jones’s schoolroom one day. The teacher 
took a hasty inventory of her attire and ungra- 
ciously proffered aseat. The recitation went on. 
“Sit down, John,”’ came the irritable com- 
mand after the class dullard had struggled in- 
effectually with the problem for a moment; 
“you are so stupid that I shall not waste 
another second of time with you. I don’t be- 
lieve I could get anything into your head with 
dynamite. Go to sleep again. Thomas!” 
And the star pupil went glibly on with the 
recitation. 

A coarse laugh at John’s expense ran around 
the class: the boy’s face flushed and his hands 
clinched. In future days, when his name shall 
figure in lists of rioters against law and order, 
whose will be the blame? 

The visitor slipped into Miss May’s room. 
The recitation went blithely until Helena was 
reached. The big, awkward girl stumbled, 
hesitated, but the visitor saw that she was en- 
couraged and helped while every other child in 
the room seemed to be serenely unconscious of 
the pitiful inadequacy of her recitation. She 
took her seat at last after one fact had been 
thoroughly impressed upon her memory. True, 
the other members of the class had learned a 
dozen things, but Eielena had been left her self- 
respect. She had caught the inspiration to 
“try harder tomorrow.” 

The visitor was a woman with shrewd judg- 
ment, whom the beard had requested to make 
this visit. She had dressed for her part, and 
thus learned things which no official investiga- 
tion would have revealed. At the end of the 
school year Miss May was retained at an in- 
crease of salary. , Miss Jones was dropped. 


 E- SUMMARIZE: The problem of the ex- 
ceptional child is a vital one which touches 
practically every school in the land. A dec- 
ade—perhaps a score of years—will elapse 
before it is solved officially. Meanwhile thou- 
sands of children are receiving inefficient train- 
ing. The problem th us becomes a personal one 
for mothers. Many solutions are possible. A 
few have been suggested: By a spirit of sym- 
pathy and helpfulness on the part of other chil- 
dren; by contributions of money for hiring 
tutors; by educating the public so that the 
School Board will be supported in any plan 
which will work for tthe betterment of present 
conditions; by medical supervision; by encour- 
aging devoted, earnest teachers. 
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Three Beautiful Patterns 


Made in the Heaviest Grade of Silver Plate 


CROMWELL VINTAGE 


























HESE designs 
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indicate 
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wide variety 





of styles to be had in 1847: 


ROGERS BROS. silver, which 
for more than three-score 
years has been the standard 
silverware, famous for both 
its wearing, quality and beauty 
of design. 


Sold by leading, dealers and 

backed with an unqualified 

guarantee made possible by an actual 
test of over 65 years. 

Send for illustrated catalogue “K-28” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHICAGO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


New Yorr SAN FRANCISCO 


Ghe Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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hose who know correct style 
look twice at a Printzeszs — 


And the reason is that grace of line, that perfection of 
detail, that perfect fit at collar, shoulder, front and hip 
whack mean so much. 


That’s the impression a PRINTVZESS Coat or Suit 
creates—real ** Distinction in Dress,’ and “e question in 
the minds of your admirers is: **Who can her Tailor be?”’ 


Printers Coats and 


Women who know appreciate the sterling quality of 
- materials, the careful tailoring, and the two full seasons’ 
guarantee of satisfactory wear embodied in each 


PRINTZESS Coat or Suit. 

Since a PRINTZESS costs no more than a merely 
acceptable garment, can you afford to be without the 
social asset of a smart appearance? 

Go to the dealer who advertises PRIN T'ZESS in your 
home paper and put a PRINTZESS coat or suit to 
the test of a personal try-on. 


Astyle book illustrating twenty-two models will be sent on request. 


THE PRIN TZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland Ohio 
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Home Needs 


(All the Best Stores have them) 


Coffee 


Percolators 
$2.25 to $10.00 


Percolating 


Coffee Urns 
$6.00 to $15.00 





Tea Ball 
Tea Pots 





Tea Ball 


Samovars 
$6.00 to $12.00 





Chafing 
Dishes 
$9.00 to $15.00 





Bread 
Makers 


$1.35 to $2.50 


Cake 
Makers 


$2.00 to $3.00 





Food and 
Meat 
Choppers 


$1.25 to $2.50 





Thermo-Cell 
Sad Irons 


Per Set 
$2.00 to $2.50 





See that the Brand 








UNIVERSAL} 


is on each piece or label 


Write for Booklet 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


500 Commercial St. 
New Britain, Conn. 





WHY WE GAVE UP 
A FLAT 


And Sought a Suburban 
Home of Our Own 


By Frances Logan 


WEES we were married my husband’s 
salary was one hundred and fifty dollars 
a month. We lived in a fifty-dollar apartment 
on the South Side of Chicago, and at the end 
of five years our bankbook showed a balance of 
seven hundred dollars. 

About that time my husband’s salary was 
increased to two hundred dollars a month. But 
we now had two little boys, and many addi- 
tional expenses to meet. So as we thought all 
things over my husband and I made a resolu- 
tion: that we would practice the most rigid 
economy until we owned a home and possessed 
an income sufficient to provide the bare neces- 
sities of life at least, independent of his salary. 

There are many suburban villages around 
Chicago where comfortable homes may be pur- 
chased for a modest sum of money, but a wise 
buyer realizes that he should consider various 
things before making a purchase. Is the trans- 
portation good to and from town? What is 
the future of the village, the neighborhood, the 
street where the house is located? What are 
the moral, religious, social and educational 
advantages of the village? All these and other 
points were considered before we found a house 
that answered all requirements. We agreed 
to pay seven thousand dollars for this place. 
Some building and loan stock, which my hus- 
band held, matured at this time, and this, to- 
gether with our savings, enabled us to pay two 
thousand dollars down on the property. A 
loan of three thousand dollars, drawing six per 
cent. interest, was secured for five years, for 
which we gave a first mortgage on the property. 
We were able to borrow the remaining two 
thousand dollars on a second mortgage, giving 
notes of seventy-five dollars each, payable 
monthly, with interest. 


FTER we moved into our new home I 
began my struggle with the problem of 
saving in the kitchen. 

For the first few months I seemed unable 
to set the table on less than thirty dollars a 
month. I experimented successfully with cheap 
cuts of meat until now we have no desire for 
porterhouse. I tried many blends of coffee until 
I found a twenty-eight-cent coffee that suits 
us even better than the forty-cent blend. By 
serving gravy when it is possible, and using 
more economical recipes, I greatly reduced the 
amount paid for butter and eggs. This was the 
beginning. Now the grocery and meat bills 
never exceed twenty dollars. They are more 
often sixteen dollars, yet our table is set with 
an abundance of appetizing food. 

We have found that our vegetable garden 
is a valuable asset. We estimate that it yields 
at least forty dollars’ worth of vegetables in a 
year. We try to entertain most of our company 
when the garden is at its best. We do not want 
to miss the pleasure nor avoid the duties of 
hospitality, yet I am afraid that, were it not 
for the garden, entertaining guests who remain 
a considerable length of time would sometimes 
be a financial burden. During the winter 
months my store of canned and dried vegetables 
as well as preserved fruit aids materially in 
keeping down the grocery bills. But here are 
tables that speak for themselves: 


MONTHLY EXPENDITURES 


Note, With Average Interest $80.00 
Meat and Groceries . ‘ 20.00 
Milk ae 3.00 
te ee 2.50 
Electric Lights ea ar se 2.00 
MMS kta as a) tor oe 8 as Oe OE -90 
Laundry sae 2.50 
Lunch (in town) . 10.00 
Carfare . ; 5.00 

Total . $125.90 
Yearly $1510.80 

YEARLY EXPENDITURES 

Interest on First Mortgage $180.00 
Fuel . ie oe es 64.00 
Taxes 3 75.00 
Fire Insurance 10.00 
Life Insurance 250.00 

Total . 5 $ 579.00 
Yearly (as above) 1510.80 

Total . $2089.80 
Yearly Salary . . $2400.00 
Yearly Expenditures 2089.80 

Balance $310.20 


Only three hundred and ten dollars for dress, 
church, charity and the many incidental ex- 
penses that arise in a year! Fortunately for 
us the second mortgage will soon be paid. 

The item for laundry looks small, as it in- 
deedis. I found that I can have table and bed 
linen, towels and all flat work, as it is called, 
washed and mended at the steam laundry for a 
sum that will average two dollars and a half a 
month. I wash the wearing apparel myself. 
The boys’ knitted underwear and galatea suits 
are easy to Manage. 


“T°HE woman who wishes to run a house on 

an economical basis must learn, first of all, 
to be a careful buyer. By being able to pay 
cash, and by watching the markets, she can 
often save twenty per cent. on clothing, shoes, 
house furnishing, and even groceries. 

This has been my experience. To the woman 
who desires to reduce the cost of living let me 
make this suggestion: Your chief asset must be 
your mental equipment. Add to your desire to 
save money the ability to apply your knowl- 
edge of arithmetic in all expenditures. Acquire 
skill in buying, as well as in conserving. Be a 
philosopher in the science of elimination. 
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- Made more ekcinus by the Snider 


Process 





of scientifically mingling the jg 


tomatoes with the finest spices. 


The four recipes below have been exten- 


sively used for years. 


Fried Oyster Recipe 


One pint large oysters 
Half cup milk 


Mix thoroughly the flour, milk, catsup and salt; 
dip oysters into mixture, then roll them in cracker 
crumbs; fry in sweet, fresh lard until a dark brown. 
—Mrs. Clara L. Street. 


Serve very hot. 


Half cup flour 
Half teaspoon salt 


Half cup Snider’s Tomato Catsup 


Tomato Sauce Recipe 


One tablespoon butter One tablespoon flour 


One cup hot water 


Half cup Snider’s Tomato Catsup 


Heat the butter thoroughly in a granite pan, stir 
in the flour until smooth, then add catsup and 
Boil for two minutes, stirring constantly. 


water. 


For spaghetti and macaroni add some ‘‘snappy”’ 


grated cheese. 


Brown Gravy Recipe 


One tablespoon Snider’s Cate to all abek gravies 
serv 


for each person to 


For Soups 


Add one and one-half tablespoons Snider’s Catsup for 
each person to be served. Add to soup before 


removing from stove. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


of the World 


Serve hot 


" Its the Process 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 


U.S.A. 


All Snider Products coinply asth all Poss Poel Lae 
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if? cessive Prices—Hudson Seal, Ala- 
‘ska Sable, Far Eastern Mink, and | ; 


.| you buy a coat which the dealer tells you 
, | is lined with Far Eastern mink or French 
_jseal, and you discover afterwards that it 














Skins of Common Animals Often Call- 
ed by Fancy Name and Sold at Ex- 





Belgian Lynx Are Some Examples. | 





Suppression of the custom of “nicknam- 
ing’’ furs is the object of a movement just 
begun in the fur trade. In other words, if 


is only Japanese mink of, the stitched skins 
of a hundred or so of conveys, you will be 
able to lay your case before the National 
Retail Furriers' Association, which will, 





_|provide you with. the ‘services of a lawyer : 


gratis and help you to recover damages, if - 


" | possible, 


Samuel Paull, president of the Associa- 
tion, is very positive regarding certain re 
forms in the fur trade. In order to win the 
confidence of the public in the trade, he 
and his associates will seek to have a Dill 


; introduced in Congress providing ‘that all 


fur garments shall bear the name of the 
animal whose pelt is used, and making the 
violation—the application of a “nick or 

















_| very nice, and which is not nearly as dear 
»|@s Alaska, or real,-seal. Now, the mis- 
, | representation comes in this way’ That fur 


,{aplece, while the skin of a real seal costs a 
from $75 up. There is no such animal as | 
‘Hudson seal; but, by calling his ratskins i¢ 
{such a fancy name, the deater is enabled | 
to charge two or three times its value. | ~ 


< }can woman against.” 


‘a coat of skunk, which is a perfectly hon- 
',.|| est fur, why should he not call it skunk 
ny 4 instead of ‘Alaska gable,” an entirely ficti- 
o tious animal? The answer is, he does it 





_ifake name”’—a felony. 
_| “For instance,” said Pauli, “an Ameri- |‘ 


can woman wants a seal coat. But Alaska |* 


seal is very expensive; she cannot afford 
it. and the dealer shows her something 
jwhich he calls ‘Hudson seal, which looks 


is made of the dyed skins of rats, which 
cost anywhere from ten to twenty-five cents 





That is what we want to protect the Ameri- 


“Now, my idea is that. if a -man makes 


to deceive his customer into thinking she 
| is getting something that she isn't getting, 
and to be able to increase the price. 


lof the hides of those long-haired dogs which 


getting the fur of some rare kind of [ox? 
And they take black hares, which are very 
cheap, and treat and dye their fur and 
call it-by a fancy name. like ‘Belgian lynx." 
These are only a few of their tricks. 

“Our Association is making no fight’ on 


| misrepresentation.” 








A very handsome and 
ich looking coat of Seal- 
yed Muskrat — usually 
alled “* Hudson Seal "— 

price $200. 

Made of less expensive 

urs as low as $75. 





AINST “FAKE FURS” 


FASSOCIATION OF DEALERS WILL 
|: REFORM TRADE. 
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“And if a woman buys a garment made j ;| 


they raise on farms in China. why should |} 
iiehe be deceived into the notion that she is 


cheap furs. but we are fighting against | ; 


a ee 





= GORD 


A very chic coat— 
in a striking combi- 
nation of Seal-dyed 
Muskrat and Ocelot, 
price $250. 


was inaugurated by 
Gordon & Ferguson 
years ago. It took 
no action of the Fur- 
riers Association or 
a ruling by a judge 
on the bench to make 
Gordon Furs Honest. 

When you buy furs, buy 
Gordon Furs and know that 


you are buying honest furs. 


Every Gordon Pure Fur 
Law fur carries a label telling 
the real name as we// as the 
trade name of the fur from 
which it is made. So no de- 
ception or misunderstanding 
is remotely possible. 


GORDON FURS 


Gordon Furs and Fur Gar- 
ments are made in a vast 
variety of styles from all pre- 
cious and semi-precious Furs 
and are sold by reputable re- 
tailers throughout the country. 


If there is a Gordon dealer 
in your vicinity, go to him— 
his prices are the same as 
ours. But ifnodealer in your 
city sells Gordon Furs, we 
will supply you direct by mail. 

‘<The Truth About Furs,’ this 
book tells how to select your winter 
furs, gives pictures and prices and 
tells the true names of all kinds of 
furs; tells about the Gordon Pure 
Fur Law and will prove of great 
value to every one contemplating 
the purchase of furs. Send for it. 

Tell us about how much money 
you wish to put into a fur and we 
will gladly advise you what fur will give 
you the best value for that money. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


MAKERS OF GORDON PURE 


FUR LAW FURS 
SINCE 1877 


ON & FERGUSON 


The Truth About Furs 


Read these Newspaper Clippings and then 
remember that the 






















The right hand set made 
of natural Muskrat heads 
very out-of-the-ordinary in 
style and extremely hand- 
some. The price is $27 forthe 
set and $16.50 for the muff 
alone. In Persian Lamb, price 
$160, Muff alone, $90, and 
made in Orenberg Marmot, 
set $22, muff alone $10.50. 


The one on the left, a 
particularly handsome stole 
and muff of black dyed Fox. 
The price of set $51.50— 
muff alone $22.50. 

Made up, too, in American 
Lynx, set $70, muff $45, or 
in ‘‘Isabella” dyed fox, set 
$31.50, muff $15. 


The center set—a catchy 
marabout style, very stylish 
and moderately priced. Made 
of American Opossum, a 
most durable fur. Set $50. 
Muff alone $20. 


\ JUDGES OF SPECIAL SESSIONS FIND 


Hi One Judge Oissents—Statement of the 





who rendered the decision, handed down 













Re 


DVERTISING 
CASE DECIDED| 








Ries . . STORE GUILTY OF 
ISSUING MISLEADING AD- 
VERTISEMENT, AND,SUS- 
PEND JUDGMENT. 





Store and President of . . .. + 
Pr ey Ue ek 
gated Action—Text of Sec- 
tion of Penal Law Which 
Court Says . . . 

Store Violated. 

The . .. . . Store was found guilty 
today by the judges of Special Sessions, j 
of violating section 421 of the penal law 
in connection with the advertising, on} 
Oct. 13 of “Arctic seal” and other coats 








( from $47.50 to $90, which the court holds 
: Wasa misrepresentation of the facts. The 


proceedings against the store, which have 


+ Deen fully reported, were instituted and 
} prosecuted by the. ed 2 SE Ae 


CON oats vey OTe 0 V 
which Was somewhat of a_ disappoint- 
ment to those who have Closely followed 
the proceedings, and who expected that 
the rights of advertisers with respect to 


f accepted trade names would be defined. 
fs In announcing the decision of the court, 


udge . . . added that judgment was 


Pei Suspended, which, according to Assistant 
Mews: District Attormy. . . . . « renders 
» the verdict non-appealable, for the reason 
. that there is no fine or prison sentence as 


an issue on which to base an appeal. The 
« . «» .» .Store, however, said that if 
there is any way in which the proceedings 
ean be reopened, steps will be taken to- 
ward that end. 
\ Statement of . . - . . Store. 

At the office Of... « .. atthe «. 
~ , . Store, the following statement with 





mmirespect to the case was made. 


- Store has decided. if 


iythere is. any way to reopen the case. to 
mi do so, as in advertising ‘Arctic seal it 
g was following the custom in the fur 


trade of many years’ standing. Many 


M skins are sold under artificial names. and 


the. . . . . Store claims that in no 
case it gave any of these trade names. It 
purchases the goods in the open market 
and sells them under these names in the 
Same manner as Other clepartment stores 
and houses have done for many years. 
The trade mames ‘Arctic seal. ‘Hudson 
Seal,” ‘French seal, ‘near e6eal, ‘mink 
marmot, Alaska Bay sable,’ etc.. have 
been publicly advertised, and garments 
sola without any objection being raised by 
ahy one, and the customers who buy these 
goods are perfectly well aware that they 
are not getting the genuine fur bearing 
seal, mink or sable skins. Fur seal is 
practically not on the market 

“The management of the. ... . 
tore knows that it did not wilfully and 
Knowingly publish a misleading adver- 
tisement, and feels that a great injustice 
has been done it by being selected to be 
Es in this case.” ? 
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“An Improvement 


Over the Hook and Eye”’ 


O-DAY’S fashions demand 

the Koh-i-noor Dress Fas- 

tener — you must have it or 
be out of style. Koh-i-noor adds 
to the fit and appearance of waists, 
dresses, skirts, collars, sleeves, 
etc. It can’t come unfastened, al- 
ways lies flat and smooth, never 
gaps or bulges, has no points to 
catch on lace or hair. It saves 
time, temper and eye-strain; can’t 
rust or pull off in the wringer. 
You can sew it on any way you 
like—no special directions necessary. 


US. PAT. 
PENDING 


OH-I-NOOR is the imported 
Dress Fastener that all Eu- 
rope uses. Fashion masters 

such as Paquin, Redfern, Worth, 
etc., adopted it on sight. Modistes, 
tailors and ready-to-wear manufac- 
turers of this country all agree it’s 
an improvement over the Hook 
and Eye. Get Koh-i-noor in your 
new garments— it means better 
looks, wear and satisfaction. Look 
for the letters K. I. N.—none other 
contains the Waldespring, the pat- 
ented part necessary for security. 
AttheNotionCounter—10cacardof12. 
Write us name of your dealer and we’ll 


send you our Premium Book, showing gifts 
redeemable for the coupons on each card. 


Waldes & Co., Makers, 142 Fifth Av., N.Y. 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 








Saves You From Back Strain 


Release from broom-drudgery— 
from the strain of moving and lift- 
ing furniture, that is the mission of 
this Duntley Special Pneumatic 
Sweeper. It gets at the places 
hard to sweep. It runs easily. 

It needs no electricity or other 
motive power. It sweeps and 
cleans in one operation, 


Pneumatic Swe@per 


has a pneumatic suction nozzle 
that draws up the dust and dirt. 
Working with it is a revolving 
brush that picks up all lint, pins 
and ravelings. It is the safe, 
sanitary and up-to-date way 
of cleaning your carpets and 
rugs. 

Every sweeper is rigidly guar- 
anteed. Four different 

styles, $6.75 up. Money 
returned if not satis- 

factory. Write to- 

day for further 

particulars. 


Duntley Pneumatic & 
Sweeper Co. j 
6495 S80.StateSt, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Originators of 
Combination 
Pneumatic Sweepers 





THE THREE MEN 
WHO ASKED ME TO 
MARRY THEM 


By a Spinster Who Has 
Learned to Say No 


SHOULD have preferred to say “Yes.” I 

make no attempt to prove that the grapes 
are sour; I frankly admit that they hang too 
high. I do not belong to the ranks of wage- 
earning spinsterhood because I prefer selfish 
ease to the responsibilities of wedlock, nor yet 
because I am in mad pursuit of a career; I am 
there because no man whom I could accept has 
ever asked me to marry him. 

My first proposal came from an old family 
friend. We were very congenial. He had a 
well-trained intellect and irreproachable morals. 
There was just one objection: Love is a myste- 
rious force that cannot be controlled, and I did 
not love him. He came when my childhood 
home was broken up, and—half from pity, half 
from real liking—offered me his name. 

“Vou aré lonely, little girl,’ he said. ‘‘Soam 
I. Weare good chums. I do not care to face 
the prospect of a lonely old age. You are too 
fragile to combat the world alone. Each of us 
needs a home—and all that it means.” 

I sent him away for a day. During the 
interim I thought of the women in our village 
whose children never returned to the rooftree; 
of the widows who were so helpless alone after 
long years of dependence had sapped their self- 
reliance—they were far lonelier than the busy, 
cheery spinsters who had always depended 
upon their own resources. Wifehood was 
no safeguard against, nor spinsterhood any 
guarantee of, loneliness. 

When Gilbert returned his answer was 
ready. ‘He was a gentleman, and he accepted 
my decision courteously and helped me to 
start on my career. To have accepted the 
sacred trust of wifehood without love would 
have wronged him as deeply as myself. 


~~. time it was harder, for I did love the 
LN man—in the popular sense of the word. I 
was happy in his presence and thrilled to his 
touch. Moreover he was an excellent match in 
the eyes of the world. There was a long, hard 
battle between my head and my heart. I have 
since thanked God on bended knees for the New 
England ancestry which turned the balance in 
favor of my head, for he was supremely self- 
centered. If I married him I knew that I must 
give up my family, my church work, my social 
activities, my girlhood friends, my intellectual 
life, every whit of my individuality. Do not 
misunderstand me. I would willingly 
accorded loyal devotion, ordered his home, 
borne him children and given them a mother’s 
care. I should not have relegated one precious 
home task to another’s bungling fingers, nor 
sought other amusement for any hour during 
which I might have had my husband’s com- 
panionship. But I was not willing to have 
my heart and brain shriveled and sucked dry 
while I catered to a man whose supreme interest 
was in self. 

When I refused him as gently as possible 
he turned with an ugly sneer on his handsome 
face and said: ‘‘There is no one else here to 
marry you. Do you want to bean old maid and 
have every one jeer at you?” 

‘For shame, Harold!” I exclaimed. ‘“‘The 
condition of old maid has to do with one’s heart 
and habits, not with the possession or lack of a 
husband. I may live to be a hundred and no 
man’s hand may ever clasp mine, but I shall 
never be an old maid.” 


WM Y LAST proposal carried with it the 
LV strongest temptation. It came by post 
from a widower whom men honored, and it 
was very diplomatically worded. With the 
subtle meanings translated into bald English it 
meant: 

“‘T need a wife to preside over my home, to 
rear my children. You can fill the place fit- 
tingly. I will give you a calm affection, but my 
heart is in the grave with my children’s mother. 
Your income is small. My fortune is assured. 
With me you will never encounter a poverty- 
stricken old age.”’ 

The prospect of the almshouse was terrifying 
and the offered shelter seemed secure. But I 
knew there was no real companionship between 
us. Our tastes were widely separated. We did 
not care for the same books, amusements or 
friends. 

My letter in reply was also suavely worded, 
but it meant: 

“Tf I cannot have the pure gold of real com- 
panionship I do not care for tinkling brass. I 
have seen many women in the almshouse who 
wore wedding rings. My earning powers are no 
more liable to wane than are those of a man. 
I surely know far more of finance than does a 
woman whose husband has neglected to pro- 
vide a safeguard for old age. But—if it comes 
to that—I shall have lived, and I can endure 
the years with my memories.” 

I am contented with my lot. I touch shoul- 
ders with the world’s workers. I have the light 
of the skies and the peace of the hills. I hear 
inspired music, and I roam where the scent of 
pines is fragrant. Little children nestle in my 
arms. The title of ‘‘ Auntie”’ is very sweet as it 
falls from the lips of a prattling babe. Youths 
and maidens sit at my feet and clasp my hand 
in their strong young fingers. 

At times a pain clutches at my heart when I 
enter the swinging doors of a realhome. Iseea 
mother bending over her babes; a wife in the 
strong circle of her husband’s arm. That night 
my pillow may be wet with tears. But I recall 
some white-faced, dull-eyed woman who has 
accepted dross for the gold of a true mating, 
and I am glad that I learned to say ‘‘ No.” 
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HE NEW GEORGIAN DESIGN 


Beautifully simple 
—simply beautiful 


Six Teaspoons, $2.15 (engraving extra) 
, § 
In Canada, $2.75 


Guaranteed tor 
51 OD Gita 


a? 4 your dealers . 
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@e announce a new magazine | 





Designed in Paris 
*“Tn Paris fashion now enthronesthe 


sloppy woman. The well-dressed s * 
Parisienne must appear as though ] he 
her clothes had been j 7 } 7 
i thrown on,” says the “4 ° 
article from our French O. i ash zOo7l 


office. _ Newsy, amus- 
ing, to be taken seriously 
or not, as you like, and 
yet many new dress ideas 
will soon come over 
from ‘the world’s fash- 
ion center that you 
ought to know B&¢ 
about 
















ERLY “roiLetTes” 








Worn in New York 


“*Like a page out of the Arabian 
Nights,”’ said an observer of the new 
Fifth Avenue ideas. Fabrics that re- 
produce old Persian rugs, & 
brilliant Oriental color- 4 
ings, barbaric jewelry. The 
lines of the new costumes 
follow natural curves of 
the form as in ancient 
times, and give us the sil- 
houette and similar styles. 

Some of the ideas are’ 
only foibles, but most of 
themare important for Bf 


all women to know. 




























Instead of Furs 


An out-of-date coat 
or a left-over piece 
of velvet or other 
cloth—just some cut- 
ing, sewing and trim- 
ming—and you have 


one of the newest of b Tay) us| pe 
m4 Ue A 


TREES OT 





the season’s new A J 
things—the winter set (muff and _—_ —S am 
neckpiece ) to be worn in place of With Ladies' Home. Journal ashions 
furs. A chance to suit your indi- 
vidual taste in cut and trimming, to 
use up an odd piece of material, 
and a delightfully chic and eco- 
nomical idca_ described in 5¢ 


ELISTISSUG- Sc) Gee Goat 











Painted by Sarah S. Stilwell Weber 








The small hat again 
—vivid in color — 
fitting close to the 
head — trimmed 
with a certain dash 
— and worn slightly 
tilted over the ear so 

as to show the hair. 
That is a preliminary decision for 
Fall. How the style works out in 
hats to fit various heads and all sizes 
of pocketbooks—particularly slender 
ones—iscarefully shown in The Cri- 
terionof Fashion. The illustrations 
are particularly helpful. They 5¢ 


will give you real suggestions. 














Stage Dressing Secrets 

m Every woman 
knows how she 
herself would like 
to look when she is 
dressed up, but 
sometimes she can’t 


witerIon 


of Fashion 





hit just the magic | First: Your substitute for an expensive 
formula. Actresses ° a 7 
know —but they don’t often tell — modiste. 


how to ““dress the part,’’ whatever 
the part may be. This article tells 


Second: Your authority on all matters of 


how some of them doit. ‘‘Dress style In dress. 
hp as i lata aa Third: Your guide in all questions of dress 
one pithily. oh 

The reigning styles give you a economy. 


The style of your garment comes more from 


chance to do this, with the help 5S 
your knowledge of how to make and wear 


of this illustrated stage article. 





What is Your Color? 


A woman wore 
emerald green and 
turned her beautiful 
golden hair to brass. 
A drab, unattractive 
little woman with 
wonderful blue eyes 
made herself fascinating by ““dress- 
ing up to her eyes.’’ “Wo opposite 
illustrations of a vital principle that 
this article shows so clearly —that in 
the selection of the colors for your 
gown, your hat, your coat, you have 
the very best chance in the world to 
take advantage of your natural Ex¢ 
characteristics. “This tells how. 








it than from the money spent on it. The 








‘icssciuatiiiin Gan When Criterion of Fashion gives you the knowledge 
Paris is showing a | that you must otherwise buy in the metropol- 


————————— 
————————— 





tendency to take | itan centers at great expense. It thus enables 
seriously the idea of ‘ ‘ . 
trousers forwomen. | you to have dresses that are stylish, becoming, 
| Lied iy aad appropriate. Dress is the whole platform of 
| Here come New | The Criterion—selecting, making, wearing, re- 
cen, Lork dressmakers | Hairing, taking care of all your clothes. Dress 
4 who say, No, perhaps itcan be done t : 2 : ; 
: in America,’’ and they go to experi- ls Woman Ss field, the right to look well 1S 
menting and evolve a compromise cae ¢ . 1 1 oh he 
wich hos ell “nee her pris ilege. The help in doing so is The 
* § They claim that its possibilities Criterion. {very page will save you money. 
* § for graceful drapery are very great, es . 
and that it’s not at all incongruous. In addition to the features described here, 
Uhe story is well and prac- St there are many others in the first issue. Every 
tically told in The Criterion. 





one will help you with your clothes. 











Short Cuts in Dressmaking 





That draping is 
more important 
than stitching is a 
rather new idea in 
home dressmaking. 
It's one of many 
short cuts to making 
vetter looking dresses with less time 
and labor, described in The Cri- 
terion’s first dressmaking lesson. 
Very practical, very clear, this arti- 4‘ 
cle alone should save you many _ ,? 
a) 
dollars and add very much to ¢ 
the modishness of yourward- ¢ 
robe. Carefully illustrated, ,% 
thispagealoneisworththe .4 
price of the magazine. ¢ 








Ready now wherever The 
Ladies’ Home Journal is sold 


Five Cents Ffitheszts 
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¢ Criterion of Fashion 

g__ (enclose 5 cents in stamps 
¢ for first issue, or 50 cents 


Ps for entire year) 
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A tempting relish 
having the true tomato taste 


LUE |ABEU 
Dye ABE 


Keeps After Opening 


Vine-ripened tomatoes,from 
selected seed, grown under 
our personal supervision, 
carefully handled in sani- 
tary kitchens, same day as 
picked; cooked but lightly 
so that the natural flavor 
is retained; seasoned deli- 
cately with pure spices; 
placed insterilized bottles— 
this is Blue Label Ketchup. 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Our other products, Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables, you 
will find equally as pleasing 
as Blue Label Ketchup. 

“Original Menus” ts an interest- 
ing booklet, full of suggestions 
for the hostess and busy house- 
wife. Write for it today, giv- 
ing your grocer’s name and 

mentioning this magazine. 


, Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester N. Y. 














































A COUNTRY GIRLS 
Mi CHANCE 








TO EARN MONEY 

















THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 





ELL, during the season 
just closed were you 
an Ant or a Grasshopper? 


Your Job is 
Ready %& 48 








Did you take advantage 
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Here is deliciousness 
and goodness for 


your soup 








The manager ts a very high- noo grocery 
said, the other day: 


** If more housewives knew about Kornlet 
they would keep it in the house all the 
time and use it when they wish something 
especially nice. It is a great delicacy.’ 
Kornlet is the concentrated, delicious 
nourishing essence of tender sweet corn. 
One can makes soup for ten people. It 
makes fine fritters and other things. Ordinary canned 
corn contains the hulls as well as the solidified contents 
of the kernels. In making Kornlet, we take out the 
milk of the kernels while they are plump and juicy, and 
this milk alone, without any indigestible hulls, is boiled 
down and concentrated. ornlet is economical because 
it is concentrated. It is used with milk, cracker crumbs, 

tomatoes, or other inexpensive materials. 
Sold by grocers at 25 cents acan. If your grocer cannot 
- supply you, send us his name and your 
address, also 25 cents in stamps and we 
will send you a full-sized can by Parcel 
Post, prepaid, also our Kornlet Recipe 

s Book, Free. 


i The Haserot Canneries Co. 
415 Huron Road, Cleveland, O. 


Meadow Queen Canned Food Is 
Dependable 
























Expectant Mothers 


Elegant appearance onall occasions— 
solid comfort and ease. Always drapes 
evenly front and back. Several styles 
and cloths. Also 


Maternity Dresses 


Either garment costs you less than material and making. Pro- 
tected by patents. Illustrated booklet by return mail—write today. 


Beyer & Williams Garment Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 



















































































ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 Designs—All Steel 


Handsome, cost less than wood, 














and Special Prices. 
We can save you money. 








more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
1 until you Ect our Free Catalogue 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
408 North 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 





of all the liberal summer 
offers of The Girls’ Club, plunge into the work 
with enthusiasm, give every spare hour to the 
work when you could not give a full day? 

If so you are not the girl who needs to be 
encouraged to follow this course during the 
coming autumn, when the opportunities and 
rewards for good work will be better than ever. 
There are no three months in the year when 
there is so much money to be made, and to be 
made so easily, as during October, November 
and December. Witness this little letter, 
written not only from a full heart, but also 
from a full pocketbook: 

Your box of Swastika Club stationery arrived a 
few daysago. I cannot tell you how much I thank 
you for this dainty writing-paper. 

That was not the only glad surprise I had from 
The Girls’ Club this week. Today, on opening a 
large envelope from Philadelphia, I found a check 
for $2.50—and my last salary check of $60 had 
already been received. I had never dreamed that 
I, a new member, would do this well. I consider 
myself one of the luckiest girls in the United 
States, for my first month’s work brought me 
altogether about $123. In what other way than 
through The Girls’ Club could I ever have earned 
so much? There is certainly no answer. 

A GIRL FROM NEW YoRK. 

To girls like these, or indeed to girls who are 
anxious to become like these, my message is a 
brief one: ‘‘ Your job is ready.’”? Drop me a 

card, and I will send you all the information 
and equipment which you will need for carry- 
ing out our ‘“‘One Idea” thisautumn. Please 
don’t anybody hesitate to write me as long as 
did this dear, misguided correspondent: 





Dear Girls’ Club: Al- 
though an ‘outsider’ I 
feel very well acquainted 
with you, having read 
your columns for about 
two years. I have waited 
long to see whether the Club work could be done 
in the country as well as in the cities, and, as I have 
not found an answer in your columns, I have 
written to find out for myself. You see Iam a 
country girl, living in a comparatively new coun- 
try. But lam willing to try anything that I think 
would be practical in my circumstances, as I 
would like to earn money for Christmastime and 
for other little things too. 

AN OKLAHOMA HUSTLER. 


A Country 
Girl’s Chance 











I have a suspicion that she must have read 
that column with her eyes shut, since she had 
missed all the interesting letters ‘which we pub- 
lish in the course of a year from country girls 
who were able to do the Club’s work and earn 
the Club’s money. Iknow very well that along 
the R. F. D. routes, as well as in the big city 
skyscrapers, the ambition to push ahead and 
earn or save some money of one’s own is to be 
found burning in girlish hearts. I know that 
capable minds and resolute wills are to be 
found there too; and these are the sole requi- 
sites for membership in The Girls’ Club or in its 
branch organization, The Country Girls’ Club. 

Perhaps you didn’t know that we have a 
Country Girls’ Club. And that, perhaps, is be- 
cause you never wrote to the Club to find out 
what it had to offer you. I should like to have 
every country girl in America join The Coun- 
try Girls’ Club (of which I am also Manager). 
And I should like every country girl and every 
city girl to send for the booklet illustrated at 
the head of this column: “A Country Girl’s 
Chance.”’ There is not one of them, whether 
Ant or Grasshopper, who cannot learn a lesson 
of opportunity from its many stories of success 
achievea by busy girls, like this one: 

I thank you for the $2 check received a short 
time ago. I hope to get the Swastika pin, and have 
already earned $10. I know that this will not 
seem to you as if I have done very much, but Iam 
very busy—living on our homestead in Montana, 
having two hired men and a husband to cook for, 
my two-year-old baby girl to take care of, 300 
little chicks, turkeys, ducks and geese, and a 
garden, besides all my housework, sewing and 
churning. Then, too, we are located twenty-five 
miles from a railroad, and the country has had 
crop failures for the last two years. 

A MARRIED MONTANA MEMBER. 

Whether you do or do not live twenty-five 
miles from a railroad can’t you earn $10 if she 
did? And $400 if another farmer’s wife in 
North Carolina did it? They each began by 
dropping a line of inquiry one day to the 

MANAGER OF THE Girts’ CLUB 
THE Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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KNOX’S COLUMN 
of famous surprise recipes 


HIS column will acquaint you with the variety of uses for Kriox 
Sparkling Gelatine—for your desserts, jellies, puddings, ice creams 
sherbets, salads, candies, etc. 


In ordering your next lot of groceries be sure toorder a supply of Kno: 
plain gelatine, also a supply of Knox acidulated gelatine, which is the sam: 
as the plain, except that it contains an envelope of lemon flavoring, savin; 
the expense of buying lemons. Each package contains tablet for coloring 


But to insure suc¢ess with these and other recipes; you should use 


KNOX 
GELATINE 


Serve Chicken in Jelly as the Famous Caterers Do 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 144cupcold water. A chicken. 
A bay leaf. 6 peppercorns. 3 stalks of celery. 

Soften gelatine 5 minutes in the cold water; cook the chicken 
in boiling water until tender, then remove skin and bones and re- 
turn to the same pan with the vegetables and spices and a little 
salt; reduce to a quart; then add softened gelatine and strain 
over chicken ina mold. Set aside ina cold place. Serve in thin 
slices. Garnish with celery leaves or parsley. 


Try this Prize-Winning Perfection Salad 


14 box Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 cup finely shredded cabbage. 16 cup cold water. 
Juice of 1 lemon. ¥ cup mild vinegar. 14 cup sugar. 1 pint boiling water. 
2cupscelery, cutin small pieces. 1teaspoonful salt. 14cansweet red peppers, finely cut. 

Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes; add vinegar, lemon 
juice, boiling water, sugar and salt. When beginning to set 
add remaining ingredients. Turn into mold and chill. Serve 
on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise dressing, or cut in dice and 
serve in cases made of red or green peppers; or mixture may be 
shaped in molds lined with pimentoes. A delicious accompani- 
ment to cold sliced chicken or veal. 


Grape Sherbet is Delightful for Afternoon Receptions 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

1 pint water. 2 lemons. 1 orange. 
Soak gelatine in 14 cup cold water 5 minutes. Boil sugar 

and water to a syrup and add dissolved gelatine. When partly 

cooled add juice of lemons, orange and grape juice. Freeze. 

Excellent to serve with the meat course. 


a e e . 
Knox Jellied Apple is a Delicious Dessert 
14 envelope Knox Gelatine. V4 cup cold water. 
34 cup boiling water. 

Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes; dissolve in 14 cup boiling water. 
Pare, quarter, Core apples, Cut quarters in slices; put layer of slices in earthen 
dish ‘with tight cover; sprinkle with sugar; continue layers till all apple and 
sugar are used; add 4% cup boiling water, cover and cook very slowly in oven 
till apples are tender and dark red color. Mix dissolved gelatine and lemon 
juice through apple and turn into border mold. When cold turn from mold, 
surround with triangles of lemon jelly; fill open center with whipped cream. 


For the Last Course —Knox Marshmallow Cream 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine, 14 cup cold water, 14 cup boiling water, whites of 
four eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 teaspoonful vanilla, 1 teaspoonful lemon extract, 114 squares 
chocolate. 


Soak gelatine in the cold water 5 minutes. 
Cool, but do not chill. 


A slice of onion. 








1 pint grape juice. 
1 cup sugar. 





6 or 7 tart apples. ly lemon. 


Juice 





Add boiling water and place over teakettle until dissolved. 
Stir sugar into dissolved gelatine. Beat the whites of eggs very light, and to the eggs 
add thegelatine and sugar, a few spoonfuls at a time, beating constantly. Divide 
quickly into three parts. To the first part, add part of the pink color foun< 
in package and flavor with vanilla, to the second part, add melted chocolat 
and vanilla flavoring, and flavor the third part with lemon, Mold in layers 
in square mold, adding nuts to the pink part and red cherries to the whi 
Chill, cut in slices and serve with or without whipped Cream or sauce ma 
with the yolks of eggs. Attractive if served with ice cream instead of calhe 


Send for this FREE Recipe Book 


An illustrated book of recipes for Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, Salads, 
Candies, etc., sent FREE for your grocer’s name. Pint sample for 2-cent stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 13 Knox Ave. 
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Johnstown, N.° 
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INVISIBLE 


»7? HAIR NETS 


Are Stronger 


i pa yet’filmy as a spider's web 


eae 


**The Stocking That is Different”’ 


Made regular length at the back, the front ex- 
tended waist high. The ‘‘Ideal’’ Stockings in 
any weather for comfort, durability, economy 
and health. Only superior yarns and non- 
¥ poisonous dyes used, Cannot come down or 
wrinkle, but stay up smooth. They 


Button at the Waist 


Saving cost of supporters. Take the place of 
underwear in Summer. Made for children and 
grown-ups. Also regular length Stockings for all 
the family. SATISFACTION OR 
MONEY BACK. Atall first-class stores 
or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Write for illustrated booklet, FREE. 


The Fay Stocking Co. 
Box 126 Elyria, O. 


Maximum wearing quality ,-matc! 

all shades of hair and -comp!) 

with every demand. of fashion 
The firm, durablé meshes ot Carmen Hair\nets-ar' 
woren ot specjal quality silk, double extra twisted, 
Made in two popular styles, with knotted) + — 
ends~ with elastic cord, Made in France, 











Sold at Popular Prices by 
* Good Merchants Everywhere 
Marshall Field & Compan “é 
Wholesale Distributers prea ss ‘ 
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WHO ARE THEY FOR 


duction—when your familiar food products 

are turned out by the trainload—here is a 
limited business. A business that has increased ten- 
fold in adozen years—yet must always be limited 
for reasons you will readily understand. 

It is gratifying perhaps that the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in its Bulletin No. 98, should 
have selected one of the Beech-Nut plants to 
illustrate conditions in a model factory. 

Yet we may assume today that all reputable 
food products are made in sanitary factories; that 
they are clean, that they are wholesome, that they 
are sightly. 

This is quite enough for the four people out 
of five who are satisfied with no more than that. 

If it were not for the fifth person the Beech-Nut 
business never would have existed. 

Our work, as we see it,is to start where others 
leave off—to achieve delicacy and flavor—to get 
the elusive palate-satisfying quality that makes a 
thing delicious to the taste. You know what that 
means. It means delicacy of treatment. It means 
care and patience. It means unswerving ideals. 
And it means a limited business. 

To make a thing delicious to eat, there is no 
possible way it can be done except by doing it. 

This is a peculiar business. It has grown and 
grown, and we have never been able to produce 
as much as we could sell. We have been chiefly 
concerned with making things good to eat, and 
we make them regardless. 

Then what more are we concerned about? 
Just this: getting Beech-Nut Delicacies into the 
hands of the right people—for that means the 
fullest measure of appreciation. 

Consider that about one person in five has a 
palate that discriminates. 

On such depend our reputation. 

We are continually saying (and our repre- 
sentatives are saying to grocers)—If the 


I: this day of hasty processes and large pro- 


Some Beech-Nut Delicacies we would like you to know 


Beech-Nut Red Currant Jelly 
Beech-Nut Guava Jelly 
Beech-Nut Crab-apple Jelly 
Beech-Nut Grape Jam 
Beech-Nut Grape Fruit Marmalade 


Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup 
Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon 

Beech-Nut Oscar Sauce 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


usual commercial product will satisfy you, by all 
means use it. 

We want the people who, having tried the 
Beech-Nut kind, will not be satisfied with any- 
thing less. 

For a grocer to say he has not the trade for 
Beech-Nut Delicacies is a confession. 

The danger is that he will carry one or two of 
our Delicacies, but continue to offer indifferent 
goods in place of the others. 

Some of our Delicacies you have never heard 
of, yet you might be delighted to discover 
them. 

This practice, however, is not common in the 
better class of stores. 

Nothing these days is changing and improv- 
ing faster than the grocery store. The grocer is 
cleaning up. He is becoming a food authority. 
And he looks upon his appetizing display of 
Beech-Nut Delicacies as the quality pledge of 
his stock. His customers accept 
it as such. 

Take Catsup, for instance: 
For the man who regards it 
merely as something to cover 
up a poor beefsteak, any cat- 
sup willdo. But to one who 
craves it as a relish to good 
cuisine —the exceptional per- 
son who can appreciate a 
subtle seasoning with a flavor 
stimulating to the appetite — 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup is 
an achievement. 

Try a little of it by itself. 
You can tell ina moment. If 
Beech-Nut Catsup is worth 
while for you, it will be the first 
Catsup you ever 
wanted fo eat 
from @ spoon. 
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Slobe-Wernicke 
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THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 
By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


Seat Work for Primary Grades 


HE teacher of the rural school finds the 
matter of profitable seat work for first 
grade one of her greatest problems. 
The successful teacher realizes that it is just 
as necessary to plan for the seat occupation of 
her pupils as itis to plan for the recitations 








This illustrates 
the sectional 








construction of of the day. = 
Globe-Wernicke ; . 5 <3 
Bookcases. Paper Folding, Cutting, Weaving * 
APER FOLDING: A quantity of plain a 
white or colored paper from the county 
printing office, or from the country store, cut 
by the teacher into four and six inch squares, 
may be used. (Packages of papers, assorted a 


colors, can be secured from school-supply 
companies.) 
Sectional in construction, After a few directed lessons paper folding is 
but solid in appearance. used for seat work. 

Some simple folds on diameters and diag- 
onals with names given, as: Folded on one 


Have you many diameter—a tent; on two—a window; on one 


diagonal—a shawl, etc. 


f b k 7 The pupil folds and cuts squares showing 
or CW OO S . fractional parts. He mounts these parts on 


paper, showing number problems. He ar- 















































The beauty of Globe-Wernicke ranges parts into designs and borders as 
Bookcases is that they are sec- patterns for decoration for a doll house. 
Some suggestive folds for different seasons: 
tional. Autumn, home things (furniture and things to 
Whether your books are few or wear); winter, things outside (barn, sheepfold, 


chicken house, sleds, snowflakes, stars) and 
Christmas presents; spring, spring things on 


many a Globe-Wernicke Book- 


Luxurious Brocaded Silks 





















case will accommodate them the farm, and kites, windmills, parasols, 
exactly screens, fans, May baskets. 
. F Series of folds are given in books on paper 1 
Whether yout Meer space is folding: “How to Leach Paper Folding” Many of the most beautiful dresses, costumes and wraps 
roomy or very restricted a Globe- by Lucy, Latter, 25 cents; “Paper Folding for fall will be made of brocaded silks. These luxurious 
Z " Manual,” by G. Bamberger, cents. : : : 
Wernicke Bookcase will make at eee ee. ee fabrics have a most important representation among f 
‘fal TI APER CUTTING: Cutting toa straight line, : 
an arrangement as beautiful as cutting fringe and strips for weaving. f 
it is convenient. Cutting forms from measure, cutting forms ‘ 
: : certain sizes without measuring. Arranging ; 
Buying Globe-Wernicke Book- forms. into designs and borders. (‘‘What and Z 
cases is economy itself. You can How,” by H. O. Palen and A. W. Henderson.) 
add a section at a time at about — . TTING: Cutting story, all parts con- f 
$ ‘ nectec utting story in separate parts, ; 
the price of a good gift book. mounting story to show connection. 
Senda post card for Catalog No. 135. FREEHAND CuTTING of appropriate things y 











Th G\ b We ag k @ for -_ month: Fruits _ a eta Merge for 

p= September; .furniture and straight-line objects 

J 4 16 e ery ic e : 0. ioc Ccteleer: vegetables and Puritan things for 

Makers of Sectional Bookcases and F iling Equipment November; Christmas presents for December; 

Cincinnati Eskimo things and animals for January; 

Branch stores in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Patriotic things and objects from memory for 

Chicago, Cincinnati, and Washington. February; March, April, May, cut farm tools; 

illustrate other lessons; do as much original 
work as possible. 


for the present season. Cheney Satin Brocades and 

Crépe Meteor Brocades are unusually desirable for the 

more elaborate toilettes, because of their quality and the 
artistic application of the brocade effects. 


The fashionable colors, too, permit one the widest range 
of choice. 



























WEAVING: Slats for mat-weaving can be pur- 
chased (100 slats, 10 inches long, six colors, 25 
cents). The mats may be made from colored 
or white paper. These slats may be plaited so 
as to form pretty designs, picture frames, etc. 

Mats and paper strips for weaving can be 
made by the teacher. 
















































OSITIVELY THE 

ONLY SWEEPER 
IN THE WORLD 
combining a com- 
plete carpet sweeper 
with a complete 
vacuum cleaner, 
No electricity. 
Just the natural, 
swinging, carpet 
sweeper motion, 
easy for any wom 
an, runs the 


Cheney Silks are of superior quality, and include practically 
every kind of goods made of silk— whether for dresses, 
millinery, decoration or upholstery, the haberdasher or 
manufacturer. Man or woman. Ask for them by name. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
Ath Ave. and 18th St., New York 





Stick Laying and Form Work 


*TICK LAYING: One thousand sticks (any 
length from one to five inches) secured from 
school-supply companies, costing 10 to 20 
cents. These sticks are used for all kinds of 
form and design work. The child lays what he 
sees on the board, on cardboard cards given 
him; he lays things from memory, he originates 
designs, borders and outdoor and indoor scenes. 

















































































Ri A nae Stick laying is a valuable form of seat work. 
isasmuch It is very helpful with number work. ‘‘ Month 
to your by Month” (October) suggests some designs. 
interest ‘“‘What and How” suggests many more. 
as ours 





Form Work: (a) Pegs, seeds, corn, etc., are 
used for outlining form on the desk. (b) Sew- 
ing and drawing cards also emphasize form, 
as well as train eye and hand. (c) A box of 


small cardboard forms for placing on paper The : 
and tracing around. € First T hing 


: - The Sweeper-Vac aft I, - 

gathers all threads and lint, Construction Work 

and from a cupful to a quart of solid dirt from your clean- ae ee . a zi 

est rug because it combines with an efficient vacuum cleaner *SONSTRUCTION WORK: Cover paper or Bt ‘or uh sal 
a complete carpet sweeper, not merely a brush attachment. - : ee ore as 7 ; 


cardboard is used for this. The child con- 






Original | 
Vacuum Carpet 
Sweeper 











The Sweeper-Vac is so durably constructed that a 200-lb. ; spe age ; 
man can stand on it without injuring it—an exa ample of structs a house and all the furniture for the 
durability for you to test others by. house. He first works under direction, then he 


The ONLY genuine Sweeper-Vac has its name stencilled in 
gold onits top. Others are not Sweeper-Vacs, neither are 


‘The first thing needed in a baby’s outfit is this 


is given freedom. He is taught to observe and 


they protected by the U. S. basic patent No. 996810. to carry out his own ideas. In this the teacher ~ . ba : 

mF ceo gh eee Oe makes sure that he has some definite plan in see Gt And oe. es ia iri te 

seliin: an wlll interest you. e Ph s ‘ ‘ 

at rane word *‘Sweeper-Vac’’ on a postal card with your mind before he starts work. . ; 1s Shirt means utter comfort. t exact y ts. 

address. We will do the rest. He constructs many articles appropriate for It is never loose nor tight. 

Pneuvac Company,405 Blake Bldg., Boston, Mass. different seasons and holidays. The following : : : 

Address foreign inquiries to one of the following : Sweeper-Vac, are suggestive: It means protection. ‘There 1S double thick- 
ted, 407-8 Mappin Bldg., Montreal; Pneuvac Compa ek EAE ee re v : i 5 

4 Ontoed St., tee. We E hagteods Vac yobs tt Rue (A) Christmas—(J) A hair receiver for his ness over chest and abdomen. ‘There are no open 

St. Florentin, Paris, France; Sweeper-Vac, Mittelweg 25, mother. A very substantial, effective one is 


laps, no buttons. You have never seen another 
























Frankfurt-a/M, Germany; Dominion Sales Co., Toronto made from cardboard and wall paper. (2) A : : 

ICRP SURG -« TOPOS RENEE box of drinking-cups for his father. In this day shirt which served a child like this. 

of drinking-cups every child should know how P er a ee ‘i 
7 Ask Ss a 

24 BULBS FOR 10 to construct a cup. These cups are made from this el yl carl "we Re ote tat H JEL. ; 
Cc. simple folds; a very practical present for a our invention, and this whole factory is de- | tire | 
and Complete Treatise on Bulb Culture, busy father to carry to his work. voted to its right production. Don’t be mis- 1 Reg-U-S.Pat.Officey 
indoors and out, and beautiful Catalogue— (B) May Day—A May basket for the little led by imitations on a garment so important. (ee ae ee s 





ALL FOR 10 CENTS. sister. A flower or butterfly basket made from 





) fh raha epee gg gern amy heavy drawing paper. The bottom is a triangle Trademark © 
Freesias, &c., will make beautiful pot or square; the sides are flowers or butterflies. el 
j flowers for winter or lovely early spring . e 
Wa flowers for the garden. Plant now. SomE HELPFUL Books: ‘“‘ Construction Work 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, for Rural and Elementary Schools,”’ by Virginia F | t 
ilies, Hardy Plants and yinter-bl ing “4 . ° r ri 
pe TREE TO ALL. EPS UR Steen e McGaw; “Construction Work in Cardboard or infants 





M John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. and Paper,” by R. M. Smith. 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. ; 

Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


Educational Division, BOX 99 acoempanion Res eenipety Gamreanen SReeie Reg. U. S. Pat. Office (61) RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 








NOTE— Seat work to follow reading, language, num- 


We will pay your college bills bers, will be found in other articles. Help in carrying 


in whatever institution you choose to attend. Write out any forms suggested above will be sent by Miss 
‘ . "Tad . . Mildren to any one wishing help, if the request is 
us a letter of inquiry; we will explain 





No Buttons No Trouble 


























Tue CurRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Penna. 






























NEW YORK SETS THE STYLES 
WE SET THF, PRICES 
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HEREVER you live it will pay you to get acquainted with The Charles William Stores. We want to send you a 
copy of our big new Fall and Winter Fashion Book FREE and postpaid. We want you to see for yourself the 
many advantages to be gained by buying all your family wearing apparel right here in New York—the fashion 
center of America. You will find when you receive this big free book that our unusually complete descriptions of each garment, 
the perfect illustrations and our policy of shipping everything you order subject to your approval by PREPAID EXPRESS or 
PARCEL POST, makes it just as easy for you to buy from us 


EVERYTHING YOUR FAMILY WEARS 


as it would be if you were located right here in New York City. We guar- 
antee the style as well as the fabric and tailoring of everything we sell. We 
haven’t a single garment left over from the spring season — not an out-of- 
date style listed in our catalog. You can select any garment we offer with 














You can’t afford to buy your new Suit, Coat, Furs, Hat, Gloves, Shoes, 
Underwear, Hosiery, Lingerie, etc., without first looking through this big 
FREE, 342 page book. See for yourself the stunning new styles, the grace- 
ful lines of our garments, the excellence of their workmanship and the 
































































the full assurance that when you receive it you will be delighted with the : : ; 
correctness of the style, the faultless tailoring, the hang and fit of the gar- remarkably low prices it contains. 

ment, the excellent quality of the fabric, lining and trimmings, and above all Here are just a few illustrations of the many wonderful values we are offer- 
with the large saving you have made. If you are not pleased in EVERY ing. You will find our new Style Book brimful of similar money-saving 
respect you may return the garment to us at our expense and we will refund bergains, all delivered by PREPAID EXPRESS to your own door. Write 
your money in full. Read our Guarantee below. for your free copy today. 
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No. 9 B-1012 
No. 9 B-1012. A beautiful and very stylish winter coat of rich brocaded plush 
velour, embodying all the smartest and most recent style ideas at a surprisingly 
low price. A striking style feature is shown in the collar and cuffs, which are of 
striped Mole plush perfectly matching the effective trimming at the bottom of the 
coat. The fashionable wide lapels, which may be buttoned close to the neck, 
show the reverse of the coat, the lining being of a fine quality artistically pat- 
terned satin. The bottom is tastefully trimmed with striped Mole plush, which 
contrasts effectively with the brocaded plush velour. The coat closes with large 
crochet ornaments and plush covered buttons. Black only. Sizes, 32 $12 98 
to 44 inches bust. State bust measure desired. Prepaid price,each, ° 


No. 9 B-1013. An unequalled value in a fashionable, all-wool broadcloth coat, 
with wide lapels and collar of rich brocaded velvet, the same effective trimming 
being employed on the cuffs. This is one of the new, long, single breasted 
cutaway models, with the slender lines which result from perfect modeling and 
splendid tailoring. It is effectively trimmed around the bottom with a wide fold 
of self material, piped with plush and trimmed with silk crochet ornaments. The 
broadcloth is of heavy quality, lustrous black, smooth in texture and so perfectly 
tailored that it will retain its shape under constant wear. Sizes, 32 $8 98 
to 44 inches bust measure. Give buSt measure. Prepaid price, each, ° 


No. 24B-2013 


You will be surprised to see the money you can save. 


No. 24 B-2016 No. 9 B-1013 


No. 24B-2013. Dainty evening dress of silk charmeuse, trimmed with pretty 
lace crochet collar and cuffs and attractive lace yoke, the latter being finished 
in vestee effect and lined with fine net. A pleasing feature is the new set-in 
kimono sleeves, which are remarkably graceful and stylish. Waist is lined 
throughout with fine quality batiste. The skirt, which is artistically draped to 
give a semi-coat effect front and back, is a very new and up-to-date model, 
prettily slashed at the sides. A smart silk-covered button-trimming is effect- 
ively used on both the blouse and over-skirt portions. Sizes, 32 to 44 bust 
measure. No. 24B-2013 color black; No. 24B-2014 color navy; No. 24B- 
2015 color golden brown. Order by number and be sure to state $8 9 
color and bust measure desired. Prepaid price, each . . . . e 


No. 9 B-1015. Child’s plush coat and muff set. A remarkably low price on 
an ideal combination for general winter wear. The coat is finished with a 
shawl collar and deep lapels in a pretty contrasting shade, and closes single 
breasted with two silk crochet frogs and silk covered buttons. The plush is of 
good serviceable winter weight and coat is lined throughout with a good 
quality fast black sateen. Has deep turned-back cuffs of contrasting color 
plush. The thick warm plush muff matches the coat perfectly and is mounted 
on a soft, warm bed; lined with a good quality fast color sateen. We furnish 
this coat in sizes 6 to 14 years. State age. We will deliver this $3 49 
plush coat and muff anywhere in the United States for only . . ° 


You can order any of the above numbers direct from this advertisement — satisfaction guaranteed. 


SEND FOR FREE STYLE BOOK B-10 TODAY. 


You will be delighted with the hundreds of handsome illustrations produced 


No, 9 B-1015 No.9 B-1014 


No. 9 B-1014. Stylish FurSet of Manchurian Wolf. The beauty of these animal 
skins consists in their fine quality, lustrous black fur, which is handsomely 
pointed, the lighter hair contrasting artistically with the glossy black background. 
The scarf is composed of two entire skins, the head of one and the tail of another 
being cleverly joined in back, where the scarf is extra deep and stylish. The 
front shows a head on one side, and tail and paws on the other. Scarf is 
mounted on a warm, thick bed, and is lined with a fine quality satin. The large 
semi-barrel muff shows the same beautiful fur as the scarf. It is trimmed with 
head and tail and is lined throughout with a fine quality satin. This fur set will 
prove a stylish addition to any street costume and will command the favorable 
attention of all who see it. This fine scarf and muff delivered to $14 98 
UOMPanereMmOnir. ¢ 5 « 4 > 6 @ 4 « © (6 8 + @ ©. ° 

No. 24 B-2016. Smart street costume of fancy striped corduroy coat effectanda 
skirt of double warpserge. The collarand revers are of fine quality serge, thecollar 
being attractively trimmed with satin messaline in a pretty contrasting shade. 
The same effective ornamentation is seen on the cuffs, while satin covered buttons 
trim the front of the garment and appear at the waistline. Waist portion is lined 
with fine batiste. The skirt is of fine quality serge trimmed with a row of satin cov- 
ered buttons, giving a very smart effect. It is very stylishly draped in front, falling 


in graceful, slender lines. Coat, gray stripe; skirt, blue serge. Sizes, $5 98 
32 to 44 bust measure. Order by bust measure only. Prepaid price ° 


‘At the Nations 





by our own fashion artists showing the garments almost as vividly as they would appear on the living models themselves. Surely 
it is worth a penny postcard or a letter to obtain a FREE copy of this mammoth Fall and W inter Fashion Book. Your copy is 
waiting. Simply write today and tell us where to send it to you postpaid. Be sure to ask for Style Book B-10. 















Responsibility 





Guarantee: 
If for any reason you are not fully 








You take no risk whatever when you 














satisfied with any article pur- 
chased from us we ask you to re- 


turn it at once at our expense 
and we will either exchange it 
for something else, if you wish 
it, or we will return your 

money in full and any 
transportation 
charges you may 
ve paid. 





The Mechanics & 


City. United States 
Mortgage & Trust 
Co., te York 


YZ 
% hte, 
Vegi tt, 





BRABSE MASS SSS ER! 


send us your order and your money. 
Wegladly refer you to the Mercantile 
Agencies, and by special permission 
tothe following wellknown banks: 
The Importers & Traders Na- 

tional Bank, New ie Sg 


National Bank, New York 


TREET 
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Lessons that lead to 
happiness and well-being 

Some your children learn 
from schoolbooks. 


Others you only can implant 
permanently in their minds. 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 
is a health-building habit that 


you, as a mother, can best form 
in your children. See that 
they visit a dentist at least 
twice a year and observe the 
night and momning use of 


Dr.Lyan's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 
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Very pleasant to use—a_ smooth, 
gritless, velvety powder. Preserves 
the teeth by thorough polishing. The 
safe way. 

Prevents the lodgment of tartar and 
the beginning of decay. Neutralizes 
the acid tendencies 
of the mouth. 


Wise mothers 
through three gen- 
erations have edu- 
cated their chil- 
dren to use Dr. 
Lyon’s night and 
morning, above all 
at night. 


What Dr. Lyon’s 
does not do only 
your dentist is 
competent to do. 


Sold Everywhere 
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“A CURL 
OR TWO” 


Our Latest Style Sheet 
Send for Free Copy 


Weare showing the New 
Low Pompadours, New 
Wavelets, New Transformations, 
and all the Extreme ef- 
The fects to be worn this win- 
‘* Nazim Coif” ter. We want every lady 
Price $15.00 in the land to have this 
and up. Picturesque Fashion Sheet. 
Send for Art Catalog. Also 
Kalos Booklet “ Beauty's Charm.” 
Ladies visiting Chicago may have their 
own hair made Naturally Curly by the 
Nestle Process. We are the Agents for 
America and hold the Nestle License to do 
and also to teach this wonderful process. 
Write for information. 
SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) | (Wavy Hair) 
154 0z.18-in. $1.00 1% oz.20-in. $2.00 
0z.20-in. 1.35 14 0z.22-in. 3.00 
o0z.22-in. 1.75 2 oz.24-in. 4.00 
2'4 oz.24-in. 2.75 2 oz.26-in. 5.95 





y 






toro 


3 oz.24-in. 3.45 2'4 oz.28-in. 6.95 
3 0z.26-in. 4.95 Special 30-in. 
4 oz.30-in.10.45 Wavy Switch,8.00 


Ask for Our Special $5.00 Switch. 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 


f 6c ” 
fe. ‘Fairy Fluff 
= A new complexion Examination 

powder 35c. FREE 

A Lady’s delight. Send sample. 

The E. Burnham Illus- 

) trated Lessons teach 

















everything we do in 
BEAUTY CULTUREand Al 
in MANUFACTURE. 
PROSPECTUS. se 
E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 110. 
New Perfume HOUBIGANT 

Abroad, the odor of the hour 
Sample Bottle will delight you —25c 


QUELQUES FLEURS 


e 
“CAPTIVATED PARIS IN A DAY” 





ENGRAVED 


10 


INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade—Not a printed imitation. Correct styles. 
Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

538 South Clark 8t., Chicago 


Each additional hundred $2.25. 


100 Finest Engraved 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 





WEDDING *f 











WHY WE SAID “NO” 
TO THESE MEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


He began to build a house in the pleasantest 
part of the village, near the houses of those of 
my new friends that I valued most highly. He 
never spoke to me about the house although he 
asked others about it. Those whom he con- 
sulted mischievously asked me what I wanted, 
and whenever I was cornered into expressing 
a preference for one arrangement over another 
that arrangement was at once adopted. I had 
the exquisite pleasure of seeing a house which 
fulfilled my dreams, a house in which I could 
have lived, take shape before my dancing eyes. 

We liked, on the whole, the same people, 
although our two scales of preference would 
not have arranged them in the same order. We 
had inherited the same simple and direct form 
of religious belief. He had the empty house that 
I would have fitted, and I realized that as his 
wife I would have had a fixed and solid place 
in a community which I respected and enjoyed. 
Moreover those very social instincts of mine 
whose satisfaction gave me the greatest delight 
would be a most useful gift to him, who was 
seriously handicapped by the lack of them. 

We did, largely, the same things. We both 
liked to walk, to ride, to listen to music, to 
read, to offer and to receive hospitality. We 
both liked flowers and a garden. But although 
we so frequently arrived at a common end to 
our activity nevertheless we never arrived by 
the same path. I liked to walk because the 
color of the landscape and the unexpectedness 
of detail interested and excited me. He liked 
to walk because he felt that the exercise was 
doing him good. He felt it in every muscle and 
every nerve. I held my head higher because 
I was thrilled. He held his head higher be- 
cause he felt stronger. This was typical of the 
difference between us. We wanted to do the 
same things on the whole, but for reasons so 
different that they were incommensurable. 


HEN I did not always respect the processes 

of histhought. I found that when we came 
to a discussion of motives or of preferences 
there always came a moment when I saw very 
clearly what he meant, and that there was no 
hope of his getting the smallest inkling of what 
I meant. I always felt infinitely sorry for him 
then, asif [had taken himata disadvantage, and 
a little ashamed, with the same kind of shame 
that one feels when one sees some disorder, like 
a crumb on the chin, of which the victim is 
unaware. 

This shame came to be the deciding factor 
in the whole affair. He offered me exactly the 
kind of life that I should most like to live. But 
the more I thought of that life the more I real- 
ized that there would always be at the root of it 
a pretense, a pretense that I was not ashamed. 
There might never, there would never, be any 
question of my loyalty to him in our outward 
life and action, but there would be no possi- 
bility of loyalty to him in my innermost heart. 
I did not respect the machinery of his mind or 
soul. We might live together and play with the 
same friends, but I should always pity him for 
the reasons for which he liked them. We might 
walk side by side all our lives, but after a very 
little while we should have nothing to say to 
eachother beyond what wasnecessary to arrange 
a timetable of our places and hours. 

It was a genuine disappointment to reach this 
conclusion, but I realized it was true, and time 
has taught me that my decision was wise. 








THE LITTLE BOY 
WE USED TO KNOW 
By Judd Mortimer Lewis 


“HE little boy whom we used to know, 
Who came to us when the day burned low, 

Who left his swing and his bat and ball, 
Who left his playmates and games and all 
To come and stand: by our easy-chair, 
To stand before us with yellow hair, 
On sturdy legs—with his feet apart, 
Before he snuggled against our heart. 
Where is he now with his romp and squeal, 
With his little hurts that a kiss would heal? 


We heard him say his ‘‘I lay me down,”’ 

And we pressed our lips to his tousled crown, 
Then his father tiptoed across the gloom 

And sat him down in the farther room, 

While his mother stayed by his side to croon 
A soft bye-low to a world-old tune, 

While he drifted out into Slumberland; 

Then we stood and gazed at him, hand in hand, 
And—looking backward to where he lay— 

It seems ’twas then that he went away. 


It seems that he never came back at all 

To the rubber cat and the bouncing ball, 

To the old rope swing and the games he knew 

A genie touched him—he grew and grew 

From the room where our baby had sunk to 
sleep 

A youth came forth. And his voice is deep, 

And his eyes are honest, and he is strong! 

And while still echoes the bye-low song, 

His lips say ‘‘ Mother!” and then laugh “Dad!” 

And we are frightened—but we are glad! 


Sometimes we stand in the little room 

By the little bed in the evening’s gloom; 

And we miss the faltering ‘lay me down, 

And we’d give the world for the tousled crown 

To kiss once more! Oh, Boy! grown tall, 

We are frightened for you at the thought of all 

The dangers that wait your unwary feet! 

And grieving—for heartaches you’re bound to 
meet! 

But we are proud for the dear world’s sake 

Because of the man you are going to make. 
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1,000. Varnish Test! 


Valspar is a wonderful discovery in varnish-making. 
The boiling-water test shown above does not injure 


it. We offer $1,000. if it does. 
VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


Cc 












with smelly oils or waxes to keep it 


If a cup of coffee is upset at dinner, | \ i 
in fine condition. 


for instance, you need not bother to 
lift the cloth if the table top is var- 
nished with Valspar. Even if the 
liquid stays there till it dries, no 
harm will be done. 


Neither will hot dishes hurt Valspar. 
To clean it — wash it. 


Furniture dealers are now beginning 
to sell tables, chairs and various ar- 
ticles varnished with Valspar. 


eC 





It is worth taking a great deal of 
trouble, if necessary, to get this 
kind. Look for the label—‘‘Var- 
nished with Valspar.” 





No fussing 
Write today for free 2 ounce sample can of Valspar with testing panel for 
you to prove to your own satisfaction that every claim we make is true. 
With it we will send booklet and name and address of your nearest dealer. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Avenue 


oo VAENENES == 


Boston 


New York City 


New York Chicago Toronto Paris Amsterdam 


5 W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco, Agents for Pacific Slope 
FTAA TT 


Established 1832 




















FUN FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Wewill send free to every child in America, a copy of 


Alexander's Drawing Book 


Educational and amusing to children. Interesting to | securing § 
mothers, because partially devoted to illustrations : 5 xing bows to 
and descriptions of our famous shoes for children. | hair, Keeps bows fresh. ne Artistic 


can be used on different bows. At ribbon ae Price 
Send Name and Address to counters. Retail dealers supplied by head 


A. ALEXANDER, 548 5th AVENUE, NEW YORK | Mazshall Field & Company. Chicago 





Artistic Hair-Bow 
~ Fastener 


is a simple, gold 
finished metal 
device for , 
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ES, it is difficult to tell a good rain garment from 
a pe one. The eyes or fingers cannot tell whether the garment 
is waterproof or not. That is why you should buy Bestyette raincoats 
that are made by an old established concern, the New York Mackintosh 
Company, and sold with the famous 









Bestyette Guarantee: “Satisfaction or a new garment free.”’ 


h\ The Bestyette process of waterproofing is a secret way of treating 
and applying live new rubber to the fabric so that it is absolutely 
waterproof and won’t dry or crack from age or usage. 
Bestyette Garments are strikingly stylish, correctly cut and well 
tailored. They cost but little more than the inferior, unknown, 
unguaranteed kinds. Made for men, women and children. Here 
we illustrate two of our “‘ hits’? for the little folks. Every child 
should have one. Cheaper than doctors’ bills—better than um- 
brellas which break or get lost. 


The Storm $ 
Famous Bedlyella 52 $3.00 up 
The famous Bestyette Storm Cape is made of genuinely good 
rubberized material of a soft, silky finish—jrted with a roomy 
plaid-lined silk hood, and tied at the neck with dainty silk ribbons. 
It envelops the child from head to feet. In tailoring, fit and all the 
finer points of finishing, the Bestyette is far superior to the cheap, 
unguaranteed imitations. Colors guaranteed fast: cardinal, navy, 
golden brown and tan. Sizes 4 to 15. Price, with free School 
Bag. $3.00 up. 
For Boys Slicker $ 
and Girls Bestyella Coat 3.50 up 
The Bestyette Slicker Coat is a great favorite with boys 
and girls. It is made on mannish lines and affords perfect pro- 
tection against driving rain and piercing winds. It is abso- 
lutely waterproof and wonderfully durable— made of special 
double material, treated by the Bestyette process. It won’t 
dry, crack or leak. Sizes 4to 14 years. Price $3.50 up. 
(Sou’-Wester Hats, 50c up.) 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Bestyette garments, 
we will. Write for Booklet. 


NEW YORK MACKINTOSH Co. 
39 W. 32 Street New York City 
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School Bag 
FREE 



















With each Bestyette 
storm cape. 
This bag is waterproof 
and contains two com- 
partments, one for 
school books, the 
other for carrying the 
BestyetteStorm Cape. 

























































































You use pepper every day. 

But what brand of pepper do you ask your grocer for? 

Perhaps you've not considered pepper worthy of much thought. 

But pepper affects over half your food. And you know it’s the seasoning 
that gives food savor and flavor. 

You see all of us should know a good deal about pepper. 

Black pepper is made from a dried be a climbing shrub. 
The best berries are imported from Tellicherri, a seaport town of India in 
Malabar district of Madras. 

Here the rich, moist, leafy soil of the narrow valleys is famous for the 
production of the finest flavored and most pungent pepper berries the 
world has ever known. 

Yours Truly Certified Black Pepper, Yours Truly Certified White 
Pepper and Yours Truly Certified Steel Cut Pepper are made only from 
the choicest of these choice Tellicherri berries. 

In the Yours Truly Spice Mills we grind these berries by an improved 
process—on roller mills which are so arranged that the fine grains of pepper 
retain their structure and thus retain all their naturally superior strength 
and flavor. 

We do not use stone mills, which crush out a good part of the good 
qualities of the pepper berry. 

And in the production of Yours Truly Certified White Pepper we also 
employ special machinery for removing the black hulls—not the acid 
process which gives ordinary white pepper an objectionable odor. 

You will find that food seasoned with Yours Truly Certified Pepper is 
far more palatable than food seasoned with ordinary pepper. 

You will appreciate the full rich pungency, the delightfully appetizing 
flavor of Yours Truly Certified Pepper if you will compare it to the brand 
you are using now. 

You will soon realize that, because of its superior strength, you need use 
far less of Yours Truly Certified Pepper than ordinary pepper. 

You will taste a new deliciousness in foods which common pepper 
cannot impart. 

Perhaps you wonder why we say so much about pepper when no one 
has ever before advertised pepper—when it has been allowed for so long 
to remain a subject seemingly of no great importance. 





























re. 
Chis 
That Yours 
Certifies Tat Yours 
ucts are prepared under our su- 
pervision in packing plants and fur- 
ther tested in our laboratories and 
that they are absolutely free from 
adulterants, artificial colors or flavors 
and preservatives other than salt,sugar; 
vinegar and pure spices—con forming to 
the Yours Truly Standard, which is ~ 
higher in purity quality and strength 
than prescribed by existing Federal 
Food Laws—our factory supervision 
also providing for propercare and 
cleanliness in preparation. 


The Miner Laboratories, Chicago 











Many Good Meals are Spoiled by Poor Pepper 




































It is just one example of the care exercised in the Yours Truly Certified 
Pure Food Movement. 

The care that insures quality and purity in Yours Truly Certified 
Pepper is evidenced in all our full line of spices and in all Yours Truly 
Certified Food Products. 

You demand certified milk for babies 





demand certified foods for the whole 


family. 


And you pay no more for this quality and purity insurance. 

Independent food chemists—the thoroughly reliable Miner Labora- 
tories—certify Yours Truly Food Products to you. Their chemists are on 
guard constantly in every Yours Truly Plant to see that every ounce of 
Yours Truly Certified Food Products is even purer and better— yes, far 
better—than is prescribed by the Federal Pure Food Lawsand thestandards 
published by the Department. 

The superior quality of Yours Truly Certified Food Products over 
products which actually comply with the law and do not evade it is evidenced 
by this example, which is offered as conclusive proof: 





Standard Published by 


} Y _ 
Note how greatly we increase ion — - iw 
si ; > > riculture, Circular : ' 
the desirable elements in Pepper N ve to” mes Pease Black Pepper 
Non-volatile Ether Extract . . . Not less than 6.00% Not le -ss than . 00% 6—33°) higher 
Nitrogen in Ether Extract ‘3 is re le * 50; 94° 21 gy sa 
Saree. 6 kOe ee OS Oe < “ ** 25.00% - a = 43: 80% —7 1% 


Note how greatly we lessen the 
elements which, tf present in too | 
great ati: lower the quality of 


Pepper 
Ash insoluble in mevites hloric Acid Not more t he an 2 00% Not more than 30°; 85°, less 
Crude Fibre... a. oe ms 15.00°, a = oe 10.40% 30°; ve 
Total Ash . . « ° es i ne = 7 ‘00°; = a = 4.60°; 34% 











All Yours Truly Certified Food Products are from 10 to 60 per cent 
higher in quality, strength and purity than the Federal authorities require. 

You can do your part in raising the food standards of the nation if you 
will insist on getting Yours Truly Certified Food Products from your 
grocer. 

Today is a good day to start. 

Please read the certificate of guarantee at the bottom of this page. 

Any further information you may desire about Yours Truly Pure Food 
Movement can be obtained on request. 


The Yours Truly Company, Chicago, Illinois 





, Independent Chemists Certify to YOU 


Yours Truly Certified 
Wa Yi Rolled Oats Macaroni Spaghetti Tomato Catsup 
Y Condensed Soups Pork and Beans Coffee 


Peanut Butter Prepared Mustard Spices Flavoring Extracts 
Breakfast Cocoa Salad Dressing Premium Chocolate 
and other quality products 











CERTIFIED 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


































Regular Full Dress Opera High Point Proper Crescent 
Shape Shape Shape Shape Shape Shape 


Kins, 
GEM 


Dress 


Shields 


For women who require ex- 
ceptional Dress Shield protec- 
tion, Kleinert’s GEM means 
positive satisfaction. 

They have an interlining of 
pure rubber covered on both 
sides with fine nainsook. 

A little higher in price,— 
very much higher in quality. 

Like all Kleinert’s Dress 
Shields the GEM can be washed 
in hot water and ironed back to 
perfect freshness. 


Knas, 


Dress Shields 


also come in Featherweight, 
Juno and Olympia qualities. 
All in ten sizes and seven 
shapes. 
To know what shield to wear 
with different garments consult 
at the notion counter 


Kinals, 
Dress Shields Chart 
















































































rm) A 10c PACKAGE OF NEEDLES 


FOR YOUR SEWING MACHINE 


FREE 


(This offer expires Nov. Ist, 1913) 


So many thousands of women 
still want to try the time, labor and 
trouble-saving ‘‘Thread-easy Sew- 
ing Machine Needles, that we've 
extended our original 30-Day Spe- 
cial Offer. We will mail you, FREE, 
a 10c package of 





oS You Can 
TRADE oe Thread 
It 
Blind- 
folded 






needles, providing 
you've never tried them, so we 
can prove to you at our expense 
that these remarkable needles 
practically thread themse Ive: a: 
Give your dealer's name - 
and address and your own, 
as well as name of sewing 
machine and size cotton you 
use, in order to get a full- 
size 10c package FREE. 
A postal will do. 

Northwestern Needle Co. 
Dept. 2, 1006 West Lake St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

All Good Dealers Sell Them 














Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- 
ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cook 

ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
If you cannot get it, write us. 









Dept. H. 























Cake Secrets FREE 
36-Page Book 
Contains many cakerecipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
baking. One woman writes 
us:** Llearned moreaboutcake 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.’’ 
Write today for this book. 


















a CAKE F LOUR 


For Home Cake Baking 


IGLEHEART BROS. 
Evansville, Ind, U.8.A. 


























VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


Miss Rayne smiled and said, “Very well, 
Miss La—Mrs. Dexter.” 

And then they all turned to go home, for 
Dexter could hardly wait to show Victory their 
house; and he absolutely refused to allow her 
to linger when a reporter waylaid her as they 
were leaving the wharf. 

“No, dearest; you are Mrs. Dexter now,” 
he said firmly, when she would have protested. 
““And’”’—to the reporter—‘‘ my wife grants no 
interviews.” 

Victory yielded with a pretty grace; but on 
the way up to the house she was rather thought- 
ful. Once there, however, and being led from 
one to another of the charming surprises Craig 
had prepared for her, every other impulse gave 
way to delight; she was radiant. 

“Oh, I am glad there was no one to meet us!”’ 
she declared when they had made the grand 
tour and were back in their own rooms again. 
‘Alicia and Mabel are really beautifully kind, 
and Dody is adorable! But just at first, no! 
I didn’t want them—any of them. I’m glad 
they are all out West. And you?” She turned 
to him half shyly. 

“Victory!” he cried. 

They were very much in love. 


EW YORK was still empty when they 
LN returned, but Craig had been obliged to 
come back and go on the stump for the coming 
election. He had taken a decided risk in stay- 
ing away during most of the summer; but his 
election was so nearly a foregone conclusion, 
his popularity in the district for which he stood 
so almost unanimous, that he had prolonged 
his honeymoon till the last possible minute. 
Now, he told Victory ruefully, he would be 
drivingly busy. 

She retorted, rumpling his hair provokingly, 
that so would she. Was there not the entire 
new house to get acquainted with, besides wed- 
ding presents still to unpack, and notes to 
write, and dozens of people to see? 

At this last the slightest shadow crossed her 
face, for the only people to be seen in town 
then were the members of her old company, 
now ‘Gilbert Karr’s Company’’; and, while 
she was more absorbingly happy than she had 
ever dreamed of being, the idea of seeing the 
theater people again—yes, that flitting shadow 
crossed her face. 

“Tf only Mr. Milhaus would make it up with 
me,” she murmured involuntarily to Craig. 
For, in spite of Ben Keating and the rest of her 
intercessors, Milhaus had remained adamant, 
refusing either to see or to write to her. 

““Oh,” said Craig, ‘“‘ his point of view is clear 
enough.” 

“What do you mean? He returned the 
money I begged him to take on account of 
Engk ind without a word, and - 


“Oh”’—her husband laughed shortly—‘‘I° 


didn’t mean money. There, darling’’—he 
turned to her swiftly, softening—‘‘don’t let’s 
think of him any more. I won’t if you won't. 
Is it a bargain?” 

Why, yes,” said Victory, puzzled. Why 
should Craig think of him anyhow? 


“HE meant faithfully to keep her promise, 
but she could not help thinking about him 
when Fate and the rest came to see her. The 
company, instead of going to England, had 
been up at Karr’s camp in the Maine woods all 
summer, rehearsing and preparing for the great 
change they were to meet when the autumn 
engagement came around. They were to open 
on September first with ‘‘A Doll’s House,” a 
sort of test engagement. before the real Ibsen 
season began, and Victory determined to go 
to see Karr on the opening night. Fate 
Brandreth had become his leading woman. 
They said (people in the company) that Fate 
had improved marvelously. 

But on the afternoon of the first of September 
Fate appeared at Victory’s, unstrung’ and 
trembling; and behind her was Karr, who 
said, smiling over her shoulder: ‘‘I’ve brought 
you a victim of stage fright. You’re to cure her 
or—you'll have to take her place.” 

The color swept into Victory’s cheek. ‘Oh, 
no, no! But come in,’’ she urged them. “Fate, 
you absurd child, what’s the matter?” 

Fate and her pretty blue gown tumbled into 
a chair miserably. “It’s true; I’m simply 
chattering. Oh’’—with a little moan—‘‘if only 
they hadn’t chosen such a big part for me to 
begin with—‘Nora’! But Mr. Karr thought 
we ought to open with the most popular piece 
in the repertoire and —— 

“Of course!”’ Victory patted her. ‘‘And you 
will be splendid; you'll simply soar. Fate, if 
youcry I’llshake you! You who played ‘Nora’ 
a whole month while I was—Mr. Karr, do sit 
down; we've forgotten all about you.” 

“Tt was—what I intended you to do,”’ he 
returned gravely, and he retired to a sofa a 
little distance off. 

























ICKY, darling’’—Fate sat up and made a 
desperate effort at some show of calm— 
“it’s just this: of course I’ve played ‘Nora’ 
while you were away; I wasn’t scared a bit. But 
now, don’t you see, it’s the beginning of a new 
ré gime and —— 
‘Ves,’ repeated Victory, sitting down rather 
suddenly, ‘‘the beginning of a new régime!” 
**And they’ll expect such heaps; they’ll all 
be so cruelly critical after you; and—oh, Vicky, 
do coach me a little! That’s what I really 
came to ask you. Mr. Karr thought you might 


‘perhaps; will you, Vicky?” 


Victory laughed—a little shrilly. ‘Of 
course,’’ she echoed. ‘‘ Take off your hat, Fate, 
and we'll roll up our sleeves. Quick, come 
along!” Her energy was positively gay. 
‘Where do you want to begin? Mr. Karr,’ she 
added, ‘‘ you shall be a whole row of critics.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 











When Pneu Form is in the Home 
Everybody Smiles on Dressmaking Days 


1 he Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1913 





Woman’s greatest saver of time, muscles, nerves and money since the invention of the sewing 
machine. You may sit at ease and see the minutest details of your entire wardrobe completed 


without one moment of tiresome standing for personal fittings. 


Seoeu O27 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


the entire family, where each member has her own fitted lining. 


Air Proofed cloth of which Pneu Form is made, and which is fully guaranteed, 


The 


Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 


557 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
(Near 46th Street) 





When Not In Use 


IT’S YOU when inflated inside your waist-and-hip lining. One Pneu Form serves 


Write for booklet “*I1T’S YOU” which gives full description, uses,and price of Pneu Form, Also sample of 































No Speed Limit to the Big Taste! 


OU never catch up with your appetite when Underwood 

Deviled Ham goes motoring! Spread the Big Taste between 
slices of fresh white bread for wayside lunches—your hunger’s 
always a mile ahead! 











All because it’s good old mouth-watering ‘*homey” ham cooked 
en casserole, and therefore full of the real ham taste of salt and sugarand 
hickory smoke. Then magically mixed with the famous Underwood 
Deviled Dressing of many mild spices. Not hot. Just appetite teasing. 














Outdoors — indoors —no ae compare with Underwood 
Deviled Ham hungryfiers. For omelets, salads, scallops—great! 
We'll send you the famous Little Red Devil Recipes free if you 
mention your ‘grocer’s name and say whether he keeps Underwood 
Deviled Ham. Or send 15c and grocer’s name for can to try. 
Economical. Makes 12 to 24 sandwiches. 













*Phone your grocer for some Underwood Deviled Ham now. 
Made by William Underwood Co., 64 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 
Little Red Devil Recipe No.47—Deviled Ham in Ramikins 


With 1 pint thick cream sauce mix small can Underwood's Deviled Ham. Put in 
individual dishes while hot, break an egg in each and bake until white of egg is set. If 
preferred, serve in one large dish with as many eggs as desired. 
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Dollar Box of 4 


Pairs Guaranteed 
4 months 


HATS our hosiery story — but there 
are other points, too—absolute seam- 
less comfort; quality equal to ordi- 
nary 35c value—any color, size, style or 


weight you want for husband, wife or chil- 
dren in plain, lisle, gauze lisle or ribbed finish. 


Buster Brown's 
DARNLESS 
Guaranteed H osiery 


For Men Women & Children 


No Seams or Knots But Shaped to Fit 


is fine to buy regularly for the whole family. Mad= 
of finest, et a agi and Sea Island 
cotton yarn with 3- and 4-ply — _— 
reinforcement at heel, top, sole int tie ld with 
definite written guarantee coupons. Le guar- 
anteed absolutely, less than one pair 
out of 200 is returned for replacement. 


Ask Your Dealer or Order Direct 


Buster Brown’s DARNLESS Guar- 
anteed Hosiery is sold by one dealer 
in nearly every town. If you have 
difficulty in finding it, send $1 with 
size, style, color and weight and we 
will send your hosiery promptly with the 
name of your nearest dealer. Complete 
descriptive catalogue free on request. 


Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 
101 Sherman Avenue 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

DEALERS: Best hosiery 
proposition ever offered to you. 
Write for it. 
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than 


The Flatiron 





OU get through with your 

ironing in one-fourth the 
time, obtain a perfect and more 
uniform finish with no liability 
of scorching and practically no 
expense for fuel when you use a 


Simplex [roner 
“The Practical Household Machine’”’ 


Ease takes the place of tiring effort. 
It soon saves its cost. The Simplex 
does 80% of the ironing and presses 
men’s trousers to perfection. Run by 
hand or any power. Heated by gas, 
fSasoline or electricity. Sizes to suit 
needs of any family, institution or hotel. 


Write today for FREE Catalog, 30 days’ 
FREE Trial Offer and name of local dealer 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
520,168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ETS 
Invisible Eye: 
and Spring Hodis 


are first choice among 
women who seek modern 
dress elegance. They in- 
sure the fit of a gown by 
holding placket and seam 
ih smoothly in place. 
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Firm and don’t work loose. 
Strong, yet easy to fasten. 


| Look for the name “‘Peet’s” on 
every envelope 





PEET BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


” 


“T want,” said Karr from his sofa deliber- 
en “to see you—as though I were not here 
at all.” 

“Oh, Vicky,”’ cried Fate, “‘ you are an angel! 
Let’s begin with the letter scene then; the last 
one, I mean. I’m fairly terrified of that. I'll 
give you the cues: ‘Oh, Nora, they must have 
been three terrible days for you!’” 

“““T have fought a hard fight for the last 
three days!’”’ Victory cleared her throat; her 
voice sounded dry and thin. 

***T know that what you did was all for love 
of me!’” 

“«That is true.—Oh, what is the matter 
with my voice?” cried Victory, looking at Karr. 

From the sofa there came silence. 

““*T have forgiven you, Nora—I swear I 
have forgiven you!’”’ 

“*T thank you for your forgiveness 
Fate, stop!” broke off Victory. ‘‘Thisis absurd. 
I’m wood. I’ve not played a line for four 
months.” Victory looked around the beautiful 
room Craig had made for her. “It’s not big 
enough, this!” she cried despairingly. ‘‘One’s 
stifled, shut in. But—go on; I'll do my best.” 

The two women took up the scene. Victory 
threw herself into it. She struggled, she 
caught at the lines and beat them for spon- 
taneity, conviction, strength; but she only 
seemed to beat them dead. Her voice, which 
had played what melody she chose, remained 
stubbornly tight; not unmusical, but unwieldy; 
her gestures were those of a marionette. For 
an hour she did battle; for an hour the silent 
figure on the sofa sat and watched. Then, ‘‘It’s 
no use!”’ she declared passionately. “I’m a 
stick and astone, and you’d better have stayed 
where you were, Fate.” 

Fate, who was looking wholly puzzled 
and somew hat dismayed, said: ‘‘Oh, but, 
Vicky 

“Tt’s true! Can’t you see? I don’t do it 
nearly as well as you do yourself. In these four 
months I’ve gone back three years.” 


’ 








M!—Mr. Karr has—returned,”’ suggested 
some one, coming out of his effacement. 
‘“May he—prove to you that that is not so?”’ 
As she looked at him, scarlet, miserable, 
“‘Come,”’ he said with gentle authority: ‘‘‘ Be- 
fore all else you are a wife and mother.’”’ He 
gave her the cue, looking at her enigmatically 
out of his gray eyes. 

“<That I no longer believe,’’’ she began 
slowly, already more easily. ‘‘‘I believe that 
before all else I am a human being, just as you 
are—or at least that I should try to become one. 
I know that most: people agree with you, 
Torvald, and that they say so in books. But 
henceforth I can’t be satisfied with what most 
people say and what is in books. I must think 
things out for myself, and get clear about 
them.’”’ 

“Splendid!” 
into a chair. 

And, indeed, Victory’s voice was much bet- 
ter, her slow pronouncement of the dreary 
disillusion very telling. They went on, Victory 
and Karr. The words fell from her lips spon- 
taneously enough now. She began to feel a 
curious lightness—bodilessness almost—where 
ten minutes before she had been as lead. She 
was no longer conscious of waiting for her cues; 
only of that man, Torvald’s, brutally uncom- 
prehending voice. When at last he flung at her 
again, “‘‘Oh, you think and talk like a silly 
child!’”’ she came back at him in a white heat 
of resentment: ‘‘‘ Very likely. But you neither 
think nor talk like the man I can share my life 
with. When your terror was over —— 

It was her first long speech, and she caught 
it up and tore along with it, her voice rising 
and falling, now blurred with the passion that 
almost conquered her, now distinct, subdued 
again to her control. 

“Ant? exclaimed Karr not quite steadily as 
she ended. ‘‘And so—you have gone back— 
three years? a 

I 


999 


murmured Fate, who had sunk 


——’’ she sank down shaking, and hid 
her face in her hands. 

“You can’t doit? You aren’t ‘Nora’? You 
didn’t forget that you weren’t ‘Nora’?” His 
halting punctuation came more _ brusquely 
than any one had ever heard it. 

““She was magnificent!”’ Fate cried tremu- 
lously. ‘‘Oh, Vicky, it was enough to carry 
one straight along into this evening. It was 
wonderful!” 

Victory sat straight. “I can do it—yes,”’ 
she said unevenly. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Karr, if I hadn’t 
been able to—if it had really gone de 

He looked down at her, the phenomenal 
intensity slackening in his face. “‘It will never 
go. You can—always have it—whenever you 
want. Come, let us—finish the act.” 





V HEN they were gone Victory sat dazed. 
/V She remembered Fate’s thanking her 
incoherently; she remembered Karr’s final, 
laughing words: ‘‘ Well, it: seems—you won’t 
have to take her place after all.””’ These things 
slipped through her mind; but what filled it 
overwhelmingly was that the terrorizing fear 
which had come to her had been groundless; 
that she had not gone back; that she had not 
lost ‘‘it,” the immortal, shy-winged thing; 
that she had it still and always would have it 
Karr said; that she could act! 

“Victory, is dinner ready?” 

An outer door banged and a man’s foot- 
steps were heard hurrying through the hall. 
Victory’s hands went up to her temples; it 
was a quick, convulsive trick they had when 
something shocked her. 

“Ts dinner ready, dear? I mean, can I have 
it early?” Craig came precipitately into the 
room. ‘I’ve hada most important case dumped 
on me all of a sudden—murder arrest, a most 
horrible thing, The father of a boy on the East 
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«< Bravo! Bravo!’ I cried. 


The summer evenings are gone. The 
long, brown October evenings are here. 
How will you spend them? In dull, hum- 
drum monotony, or in a breeze of pleasure 
and happiness. 

Where will your children spend them? 
At home, or at the neighbors? Where 
will the youngsters have 
their dances and parties— 
at your house or at the 
house of somebody else? 

Keepthechildren with 
you, and drive gloom out 
of your home. Bring in 
the Virtuolo—the Sun- 
shine of Music. Then 
‘*hear ye’”’ the young 
voices singing; see the 
grace of youth’s danc- 
ing ; rejoice in the care- 
free laughter and ecstasy 
—all in your home—a 
home transformed by the Virtuolo and its 
poetry of tone. 

Do you still believe that the player-piano 
sounds mechanical? Then you do not 
understand the Virtuolo and the new In- 
stinctive Playing. 

Do you think you cannot afford aVirtuolo? 
It is our business to make it possible for you 
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My Virtuolo was in the scene, and I, aflame with emotion, 
mahogany bench, eyes closed and fingers on the soft Acsolo buttons. 





Davis Puritan V a 

$750 
magazine, that you will have a Virtuolo in 
your home. Not next week, nor next month, 
but this week, for the long, dark evenings. 
If you don’t do anything else, write for the 


COUPON 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY, Dept. 50, 146 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Send me full information about the Virtuolo and your Easy 
Buying Plan, including Prices, and Plates of Different Styles. 


on White Hyacinths: 


“Tf had two loaves of bread I’d sell one 
and buy White Hyacinths for my soul”’ 


Some happy experiences with the new Instinctive Playing 


OFTLY dozed the shadows over the Autumn colored leaves of that 

October evening. Swiftly set the sun ina pageant of green and red. 

The keen air from the blue mountains came in at the window. 

And, as if eager to paint the last touch, «<ve old back log”’ 
soothing drowsiness on the walls, the faces and the feelings of my little family. 

The stage was set for the playing of the Pilgrims? Chorus, from Tann- 
Nothing else seemed to chime with the lull and poetry of that 


crackled a 


sat on the 


None 


joy of playing by instinct with those wondrous 
solo buttons —aye, the joyous sensation of shutting out the world with your 
eyelids and letting your feelings feast on the music. 

The first slow, muffled notes seemed to make my tormented nerves relax 
and sim away to a divine world of calm. 

The worries and fears of business vanished. 
monies of beauty marched like processions of roses from the great Virtuolo 
And as the wonderful score climbed from pinnacle to 
pinnacle of grandeur, ‘my cup runneth over. 

Who could hold it back? 

And then I looked at imy wife and said, «« «If ] had two loaves of bread, 

I’d sell one and buy white hyacinths for my Soul. 
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VIRTUOLO 


THE INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


The melodies and -har- 
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“HEAR YE”—FATHER AND MOTHER 


to afford one. Prices range from $450 to 
$1050, and terms can be arranged to suit 
any purse. For example, the Virtuolo illus- 
trated here—the Hallet & Davis Puritan 
Virtuolo—costs only $750 and can be pur- 
chased on terms as low as $15 monthly. 
You'll find there is real pleasure in saving 
to meet the payments 
and acquire such a piece 
of property. 

The Virtuolo can be 
heard and played 
in nearly every city and 
town in the U.S. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell 
the Virtuolo, write us. 
But don’t duy without 
testing Instinctive 
Playing. 

Break away from 
hesitation, and resolve, 
before you lay down this 


seen, 


free ** Inner Beauty,’’ a book that tells nearly 
everything you want to know about the 
Virtuolo and Instinctive Playing. Send for 
it before this magazine is out of hand. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
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Toledo 
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Room 


HE walls of the 
house of today 
are as fresh as the rest of 
the home, because they are 


covered with SANITAS. 


Wipe it with a damp cloth and it 
is clean and bright asnew. When 
the up-to-date man and his wife 
put in their white open plumbing 
and hardwood floors, they look |# 
for a wall covering of the same | 
standard. 
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WIPE OFF THEDIR 














THE MODERN WALLCOVERING 


is practically everlasting—as easily put 
on as wall paper—the last word in inte- 
rior decoration, yet hygienically clean. 
It cannot fade. It wears long and well. 
It has the substantial beauty of real good 
things. 

And the sweet, fresh cleanliness of these 
walls keeps the air of the house pure, 
the family healthier of body and mind. 





arnt) MERITAS is the guar- 
[MERITAC, anteed table oil cloth. Ik 
| C)| zs sold by all the leading 

ups Drv Goods and House- 
(Die ciottl 


Surnishing stores. 











Write us your needs and we will send you 


samples of SANITAS designs for this fall ee 
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320 Broadway New York City 
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to use 
Sempre.” 3 
Violet McMillan “ 


The Daily Use of 
Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay 
Meaning “Always, Young” 


is as necessary to the 
Beauty of your Skin 
as sunshine is to the 


Beauty of the Rose. 


Quickly removes the 
ruinous pore-dirt which accumu- 
lates so rapidly upon exposure to 
wind and dust. 


At All 


\. Dealers 
in Toilet 
Goods 
Price 50c 


Send for 
FREE Sample 
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108 Turner Ave. 
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From the Mills to the Millions 
Exclusivedesigns, exceptional quality, 
economical prices. Sold direct where not 
represented ; beautiful samples direct for 
selection. Money-back guarantee. Write 
for Direct Selling Plan and Samples. 
Women Wanted—Partorallitime. Our 
planassuressuccesstoreliable, ambitious 
women. Mrs. George earns $1200 yearly. 
Write today for Agent’s Plan. 


Dept. 75 Syracuse, New York 






























VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 


Side has been accused of an attempt to kill him 
when the old man was in a drunken stupor; 
and the District Attorney’s away and I have to 
take charge of the case, and—well, you can 
understand, I’ve a stack of things to look into,”’ 
he concluded, kissing her, all in one breath. 

Victory stared at him. For two hours she 
had forgotten that he existed. ‘“‘Then—you 
won’t be able to go to the theater?” she said 
to him slowly. 

“Oh, yes; don’t look so disconsolate, Sweet- 
heart. I can get to the theater all right, if only 
I eat dinner now and get downtown again for 
a while first. Of course I have to dress, but’’— 
he pulled out his watch—“‘it’s only twenty 
minutes after six; if 1 can leave here sharp at 
seven I’ll be able to meet you at the theater 
at a quarter past eight. Then I’ll go back to 
headquarters after the show. George, Victory! 
if you could have seen that old man’s face 
when Wiggs stood him up and arraigned him! 
He gi 





“T WILL go and tell Miss Rayne to hurry 
dinner,” said Victory, rising swiftly. 

“Ves; but—look here, sit down a minute! 
You look a little done up. Is anything wrong, 
dearest ?”’ 

“No, no”—the woman’s face of many 
changes lit up suddenly, almost to radiance— 
“T’ve had a marvelous afternoon! Fate and 
Mr. Karr were here; we went over a play. It 
was ”? She broke off abruptly; her rapt 
voice faded. ‘‘But if you are to get off at 
seven, Craig, I must és 

“Oh, all right,” unwillingly. ‘‘ But kiss me 
before you go.” He drew her down and 
crushed her to him for an instant. When, the 
next, she had slipped away, he wondered why 
her lips were unresponsive. ‘Probably been 
wearing herself out at this house-settling busi- 
ness,” was his wise husband’s surmise as he 
went upstairs to dress. 

When he heard her enter her room he called 
out: ‘Hello, darling! have you seen my plati- 
num links anywhere?” 

“No,” said Victory. 

“All right; thought maybe that Georgette 
of yours had mixed ’em up with something. 
Dinner moving along?” 

‘*Miss Rayne said she would see to it.” 

Victory was standing before her mirror, 
taking the pins out of her hair. She thought of 
Fate at this moment: tremulous, aquiver for 
the hour that was coming, that was almost 
here. Craig from his dressing-room was re- 
counting the details of the murder attempt, 
and splashing water; once he came to the door, 
his wet face flushed and excited. Victory won- 
dered if Fate dreaded her first entrance. How 
odd—she thought suddenly—Aer first Ibsen 
piece had been ‘‘ Nora’”’ too: that never forgeta- 
ble night! She heard the windlike sweep of 
applause, and then that first hoarse shout of 
“Bravo, Law!” It rang in her ears; she 
thrilled to it. 

‘*Madame goes to the play tonight, not?” 
asked the deferential voice of her maid. 
““What gown will Madame wear?” 


VII 

ATE up on the stage played ‘Nora’’; 

Victory sat down in front and wore a Doucet 
gown. The audience paid about the same 
amount of attention to each of them; they 
were both beautiful women. And if Fate was 
giving an excellent performance the lure of 
Victory’s romance was quite as potent a charm. 

‘‘Have you seen the bride?” Mrs. Loring- 
West whispered stertorously to Everybody. 

And Everybody whispered back: ‘Yes; 
isn’t she lovely?” : 

She had lived to please them, and they ap- 
proved of her, even though in leaving them she 
had stolen their dearest fad. Fate had not 
that subtle power to confer the final esthetic 
cachet that had been Victory’s unconscious 
source of social popularity. But ‘‘the little 
thing” could act, they agreed indulgently; 
and as for Karr—well, really, one had not 
known it was in the man! Victory Law had 
always towered so above him. Society seized 
on a new idol and clapped him enthusiastically. 

Meanwhile Victory was knowing the orig- 
inal experience of being ‘‘in front’’ to her own 
company. She sat perfectly still, next to 
Craig, performing herself a bit of acting hardly 
less fine than Fate’s. If she had followed the 
impulse that tugged at her she would have 
rushed across the theater and back on the 
stage, taken the lines out of Fate’s mouth and 
spoken them herself; they were her lines! she 
cried to herself stormily; to hear another 
woman speak them filled her with a new and 
wildly rebellious passion. That was what 
“the bride” was feeling. What she was doing 
was to gaze with calm admiration at Miss 
Brandreth and occasionally to murmur to 
Craig: ‘‘Isn’t she splendid?” 

Craig, lost in frowning thought, would re- 
turn: “ Yes, isn’t she?” 

And the people around them thought them 
ideal. ‘‘You know he’s taking charge of this 
awful Fadden case,’ they reminded each other. 
‘*You saw it in the evening paper, of course? 
Such a brilliant young man!” 

The “brilliant young man” felt about as be- 
wildered and unhappy as a young man of any 
kind could feel. He had gone down to the 
Tombs between seven and half-past eight and 
had seen the accused father of the boy who was 
now lying senseless at the City Hospital; and 
he did not believe the man to be guilty of the 
crime with which he was obliged to charge him 
on behalf of the State. He told Wiggs, who had 
presided at the hearing, that he did not believe 
him guilty; but when Wiggs asked sharply 
why not, Dexter found that he had no evidence 
at all, only a strong intuition. 
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pure-dye thread silk of the finest quality, 
it is the highest possible standard of 
value in silk hose at popular cost. 


IN DISTINCTIVE 4-PAIR BOXES 
All colors and weights 
Women’s, 75c, $1, $1.50, $2 Pair 
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When Mamma is Sick. 











“Just look at that, Dorothy. Some for you and some for mamma. 


I don’t know what we'd do without Jell-O when mamma’s sick. It’s 


just as e-a-s-y to fix Jell-O, and i-s-n’'t it good?” 


We all know what Dorothy and mamma will say to that. 








JELL- 


is easy to prepare, for it does not have to be cooked, and it fits 


any appetite. 


‘To Dorothy, who is well, and to mamma, who is sick, Jell-O 


tastes good. 


In thousands of homes every day are made beautiful and 
delicious desserts of Jell-O,—made so quickly and easily that 
Yet anybody can 


they seem to be the work of the fairies. 
make them and they only cost ten cents. 


Seven delightful pure fruit Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, |! 


Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
10 cents each, at any grocer’s. 


Send for our beautiful recipe book, splendidly illustrated in i 


ten colors. It is free. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. |; 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 


If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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This Little Girl’s Mother 
Believes in Onyx Ware 


So will you when you try it 





It is not ordinary ware: 


its Onyx triple coated surface 
with solid steel foundation holds the 
heat—Perfect smoothness insures easy 
cleaning —Years of service make Onyx 
Enamel Ware the most economical. 
Onyx saucepans, kettles, stewpans, 
cookers, tea pots, Coffee pots, in fact, 
every Onyx utensil will just suit your 
fancy. Fit out your entire kitchen with 


Onyx Ware 


“The World’s Best Enamel Ware’’ 


Comes in over 200 styles and 
sizes. Insist that your dealer gives 
you the genuine ONYX WARE— 
stands most abuse, best for every use. 

If you are interested in kitchen hy- 
giene and economy write for our new 
booklet “‘ Kitchen Wisdom.”’ It’s FREE. 
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Columbian 
Enameling & Stamping Co. 
| 110 Beach St. Terre Haute, Ind. * 
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3 Hunnewell Street 


HESE dainty little garments are guaranteed to be - 
waterproof and willkeep your baby’sclothing dry, Ff 
sweet and comfortable, 

STORK Pants fit neatly over the diaper, are well- 
shaped, well-finished, soft, light, comfortable to wear, 
and wash like new. 

Regular 50c. Double Texture 50c. 

Silk Covered 75c. 

3 stzes: Waistmeasuret, 20, 22,24°" 

GettheGenuine—See theregistered STORK 

trade-mark On thewaistband. If your dealer 

can’t supply you genuine STORK, write 

direct to The Stork Co., Dept.1-L, Boston, Mass. } 
Makers of STORK Sheeting, st RK 


STORK Shots, etc, . 































2 Your Little Boy or Girl 


Can Play in Snow and Cold 
and be Perfectly Warm 
When He or She Wears 


»\ Saxony Brand 
70) Sweaters, Leggings 


and Caps 


Children look so cute in 
Se) Saxony Brand Suits. The 
goods are made of the best 
worsted in many styles and 
7 in the following colors: White, 
a Oxford, Copenhagen, Tan and 
=» Red. Are warm and serviceable. 
Just what children need on cold 
days, Ask your dealer forSaxony 
} Brand worsted goods for 
children. Send atonce for 
our catalog and if you will 
Zive us the name of your 
dealer we will also send you 
; a fairy story called ‘‘The Wise 
Little Hen” that will interest your children. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will, Address 


SAXONY KNITTING MILLS 
Needham Heights, Mass. 
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VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


“‘Oh, you’re great on intuition, Dexter,” 
Wiggs had said with a short laugh. “ But you’d 
better prosecute or the District Attorney’ll be 
getting after you when he comes home. And 
besides, you know, election’s coming on.” 

That was the worst of it, Dexter told himself 
impatiently. It had been bad enough when 
the District Attorney, called away to Europe 
to the bedside of his dying wife, had left his 
work to Dexter in the midst of the latter’s 
round of speeches and campaigning. Luckily 
it had been a slack month in the courts, and he 
had been able to turn over the mere drudge 
work to some of the other assistants. Now, 
however, to be plunged into a Grand Jury case 
just on the eve of election—and: such a Case! 

Craig heard again the father’s broken words: 
**Me hurt Tim—my boy Tim, who cud dance 
and sing and recite pieces 0’ po’try! Why I 
wouldn’t ’a’ laid a hand on Tim ” 

‘“‘When you were sober,’”’ Dexter had inter- 
Posed. 

“*No, sir;mot no time. Oh, mebbe I give him 
a crack now and agin whenI got a bit mad; 
you know how ’tis with a growin’ boy. But 
t’ beat him up, t’ try t’ kill him”—the man’s 
voice had sunk to a hoarse whisper—‘“‘ say, 
Mister, hev ye got a boy of yer own?” 

Dexter had said “No,” and had left the 
Prison abruptly—to go to Victory and a 
performance of “A Doll’s House.” 





0, HE could not get over the conviction of 

the man’s sincerity, and the thought of in- 
dicting him hung heavy in his heart. Anyhow, 
he tried to cheer himself, the boy might not die. 
But even if he didn’t the physicians said he 
would be an idiot for life—the injuries to the 
head were so severe. 

Craig gazed drearily across the footlights and 
wished with all his heart that he were home 
alone with Victory. And Victory wished that 
she might take the lines out of Fate’s mouth. 

Fate scored, however, and Victory was the 
first in her dressing-room to congratulate her; 
the heartiest, too,in fact, Frent thought,coming 
up after her; and the corners of his grim 
mouth twitched slightly as he observed that 
in five minutes Victory was holding as lively a 
reception in one corner of the dressing-room as 
Fate was in another. He looked around for 
Victory’s husband, for whom he had formed a 
curious fondness. 

Craig was standing over by the door, holding 
Victory’s wrap and telling Mrs, Loring-West 
that he did not feel remorseful for having taken 
Victory away from them. “Besides, I haven’t 
taken her away from you,” he said, smiling de- 
terminedly past his weariness; “I just heard 
her promise you to come to two parties.” 

“Qh, but that’s only two parties!” retorted 
the lady. ‘‘And soon you'll be whisking her 
away to Washington and entombing her in 
Congressional dinners—brrr! When I think 
of her as ‘Nora’—you Ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!” 

“Why ought he?” asked Mr. Frent, com- 
ing up. ‘“He’s only got married; the best 
people do it.” 

“Only got married!’’ she repeated wither- 
ingly. ‘‘AdamFrent,I did think that you would 
be the last person in the world to want her 
to get married.” 

“Perhaps I was,”’ said Adam serenely. ‘‘ But 
we were talking of him; it took two of them, 
you know. And really,’’ he told her seriously, 
“*T can’t see that it’s damaged either of ’em.” 

“Oh—you!” Mrs. Loring-West’s famous 
nose went up at him disdainfully. ‘‘The truth 
is,” she asserted, ‘‘if Victory chose to lock her- 
self up in a straitjacket, you’d say it was im- 
proving her figure!’’ She sailed away from the 
two men majestically. 


RAIG looked at Frent. ‘‘Isthat what you 
think she’s done?”’ he asked. “Locked 
herself up in a straitjacket?”’ 

“My dear man,” said Frent testily, “if 
you're going to let a silly old woman ay 

“Tt isn’t thesilly old woman; it’s everybody. 
They all here tonight are saying ——”’ 

“Well, what if they are? You've heard them 
say the same thing since last March, haven’t 
you? And it’s never seemed to worry you. 
Why should it? Why-should anything worry 
“Victory 





one stole to his beautiful wife—“ you're right; 
only 

“Only the continual pecking of these daws 
gets On your nerves,” Frent jerked out intoler- 
antly. “Don’t let it; not worth that much. 
And tonight you’re done up anyhow, I sup- 
pose, with this case and your election work 
too. Victory ’—he walked over to her briskly— 
“‘T think you should take your celebrity home if 
you don’t want the Republican party court- 
martialing you ——” 

“Why, Craig’’—Victory looked up at her 
husband anxiously—‘‘ are you tired? Come, 
then, we'll go of course.” 

“Well, what do you think of that?’’ mur- 
mured the group of worshipers near her. 

“Qh,” announced Mrs, Loring-West, ‘‘ more 
of Adam Frent’s foolishness! That man . 

“That man” was Saying to Victory: ‘And 
of course you, too, are rather upset about this 
case.”” 

“This case?” Victory gazed at him for an 
instant almost blankly. ‘‘Oh, yes, of course, 
the case. Mr. Frent, wasn’t Fate wonderful? ”’ 

“Ah, but, Miss Law,” some one standing 
near murmured, “she can’t make us forget 
your ‘Nora!’” 

“Hush!”? In the doorway Victory had seen 
a well-known lean figure appear. ‘‘I must go 
home,” she said abruptly. ‘‘Craig, have you 
my cloak?” He held it for her. He, too, had 
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Yes—count 
the cost! 


While Fownes gloves are set- 
ting the style the world over, 
their economy should not be 
overlooked. Well-fitting 
gloves are more durable and 
economical than those that 
fit poorly or not at all. Good 
materials outwear the cheap 
and shoddy. Any pair of 


WNE 
GLOVES 


whatever the size or style, will soon 
demonstrate the actual money- 
saving of getting gloves with a rep- 
utation to sustain. The first cost is 
no more than others’— their style 
unquestioned —their durability 
surprising. 

If you have difficulty in securing the 
genuine—stamped with the name Fownes 
in the wrist, send us your address and 


names of shops visited. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


It’s a Fownes—that’s 
all you need to know 
about a glove. 


FOWNES BROTHERS & CO. 
119 West 49th be de New York 


























































Said Mrs Left ripe to Mrs. 
Right Leg, ““So embarrass- 
ing—these ugly garter tears 
and ripped seams.”’ 

‘*They don’t trouble me,” 
said Mrs. Right Leg; “I wear 


IPSWICH 
HEMNIT Jt Won’ 


Garter-Run.’ % 


The ‘‘knit-in’? hem 
stops all garter runs. 
Noseams to rip—stock- 
ings are seamless. Knit 
snugly at the ankle and 
elastic at the knee and 
top, thus Offering the ad- 
vantage of the“‘ out-size.” 
Comfort, security and style 
are assured when you buy 





No. 2305 Light weight mercerized yarn 
No.2310 Medium weight mercerized yarn 
Made in Black, Tan and White at 25c 
a pair. Ask your dealer for IPSWICH 
HEMNIT. If he cannot supply you 
write to us. 


IPSWICH MILLS 


8 Main Street 
IPSWICH, MASS. 
Established 1822 
/ Many styles for Men, Women 
yF and Children, at 15¢ and 


25c a pair. 


































Make Your Feet Happy 
+ With This Shoe 


Enjoy style with 
comfort in this 
soft-as-velvet shoe. 
Made of famous 
Durée Kid, plia- 
or ble, seamless, 


EVERY Noiseless soles, 
Woman rubber heels. As 


— TO HURT ¢ 
THE FOOT easy as a stock- 

>) ine. “Por ‘both 

$3 ° — street and house 









wear. Comfort pi fit guaranteed or money refunded. 


Price $3. Delivered free anywhere. State size when or- 
dering. Sizes 2% to 10, B,C, D, E, F. Oxfords, same price. 


Write today Jor Catal 


DALSIMER **"5"\cans PHILADELPHIA 


yue Hane 2 measurement blanks 

















VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


seen Milhaus. ‘“ Good-night!”’ she smiled with 
the unconscious brilliancy of a dismissal of 
the court. ‘‘Good-night, Fate”—she stooped 
from her slightly greater height to kiss the girl 
with an indefinable expression in her face— 
“*dream of your glory.”’ 

Just at the door, as she was going out, a di- 
sheveled black head turned sharply away from 
her. But Craig, following directly behind, 
caught Milhaus’s eye in its full venom, and 
Milhaus caught Craig’s. There was no finesse 
in that glance between the two men. 


ICTORY went down the familiar ‘“‘stage”’ 

stairs in silence. But at the door below, as 
they were getting into their carriage, she spied 
some one standing near, and flewto him. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Karr!” she cried in the tone of a sore- 
at-heart child, “‘he won’t speak to me! Mr. 
Milhaus wouldn’t even look at me!” 

Karr took the hand flung despairingly on his 
arm. ‘‘We must see—what can be done,” he 
said; and the very tones of his voice gave a 
promise. ‘‘This can’t go on. Milhaus must 
be—brought around.” He put her into her car- 
riage, though Craig was there waiting; and 
stood with his head uncovered, still smiling at 
her reassuringly. 

Craig could have got out willingly and 
strangled him, and all of them, the whole thea- 
ter crew. He felt sore and bruised, and, worst 
of all, insignificant, in spite of Frent and Frent’s 
scorn. What right had Milhaus to make her 
wretched? What right had Karr still to effect 
things for her? What right had Se Pct eat 
to call her, his wife, ‘Miss Law”! And then 
he glanced at her through the dimness, and she 
was huddled up in one corner of the carriage, 
biting her lip with all her might; and a wave 
of tenderness, remorse, sick interrogation, swept 
over him. 

“Victory,” ” he asked yearningly , as he took 
her in his arms, ‘‘do you regret?’ 


CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


Orson, the alien, was full of amazement. 
Here was a nice young man in love with a 
beautiful young woman. He had been devoted 
for years, and now, because she had slightly 
altered her habits in one vowel and one 
consonant, their love was curdled. 


IV 


“SREATER wars have begun from less causes 

I and been waged more fiercely. They say 
that an avalanche can be brought down from a 
mountain by a whispered word. Small wonder, 
then, that the murmur of a vowel and the 
murder of a consonant should precipitate upon 
the town of Thebes the stored-up snows of 
tradition. Business was dull in the village and 
any excitement was welcome. Before Emma’s 
return there had been a certain slight interest 
in pronunciation. 

Orson Carver had for a time stimulated 
amusement by his droll talk. He had been 
suspected for some time of being an impostor 
because he spoke of his university as ‘‘ Havvad.”’ 
The Thebans did not expect him to call it 
“*Harrvarrd,” as it was spelled, but they had 
always understood that true graduates called 
it “Hawvawd,” and local humorists won 
much laughter by calling it ‘‘ Haw-haw-vawd.”’ 
Orson had bewildered them further by a sort 
of cockneyism of misappropriated letters. He 
used the flat ‘‘a” in words where Thebans used 
the soft, as in his own name and his univer 
sity’s. He saved up the “r”’ that he dropped 
from its rightful place and put it on where it 
did not belong, as in “‘idear.’”’ He had pro- 
voked roars of laughter one evening when a 
practical joker requested him to read a list of 
the books of the Bible and he had mentioned 

‘‘Numbas, Joshuar, Ezrar, _Nehemiar, Estha, 
Provubbs, Isaiar, Jeremiar.”’ 


| Bde NTUALLY he was eclipsed by another 
« young man sent toa postinthe A.,T.& R. 
R.R.byan ambitious parent: Jefferson Digney, 
of Yale. Digney had taken his accent to 
New Haven from his native State of Georgia 
and taken it away with him unsullied. His 
Southern speech had given the Thebans acute 
joy for a while. 

Arthur Litton had commented once on 
the contrast between Orson and_ Jefferson. 
‘*Neither of you can pronounce the name of 
his State,” said Arthur. ‘He calls it ‘Jawja’ 
and you call it ‘Jahjar.’’’ 

‘What should it be?”’ 

“Jorrjuh.”’ 

“Really!”’ 

“You can’t pronounce your own name.” 

“Oh, cahn’t I?” 

‘No, you cahn’t I. 
Ile calls it ‘Cyahvah.’”’ 

“What ought it to be? 
““Carrvurr—as it’s A Me 

Yet another newcomer to the town was an 
Englishman, Anthony Hopper, a younger son 
of a stockholder abroad. He was not at all 
the Englishman of the stage, and the Thebans 
were astonished to find that he did not drop 
his “h’s” or misapply them. And he never 
once said “fawncy,” but flat “fancy,” as a 
Theban would say it. He did not call himself 
‘‘Hanthony ’Opper,” as they expected. But 
he did take ‘‘a caold bahth in the mawning.”’ 

With a New Englander, an old Englander, and 
an Atlantan in the town, Thebes took an aston- 
ishing interest in pronunciation that winter. 


You call it ‘Cavveh.’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 
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nose for corners. 





It gets 


It is 


Sent on week's 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1913 


Are you Sani-Genic? 


See 


Gets into the corners 


Adjustable | i 
Handle’: | 












(Sanitary and Hygienic) 






















Old Way and New Sani-Genic Way 


ADIES enjoy using the Sani-Genic Polish Mop with adjustable handle and 
These are exclusive features. It 
from cellar to garret, hard-wood floors, oil 
paintings, pianos, automobiles, furniture and 
woodwork, makes them look like new. 
into the corners, under radiators, beds, over doors 
and mouldings where dirt and germs lurk. 
one of the world’s greatest household inventions. 
The blind know the difference, so will you. The 
Sani-Genic Polish Mop is in a class by itself. Use 
it or see it used and you cannot stop talking about 
It’s the only polish Mop with the adjustable 
handle and nose for corners. 
trial, and if you don’t find it absolutely the best 
polish mop you have ever seen or used return it and we will refund your 
money. Write to-day, enclose $1.50 and your dealer's name and address 
and we will send you a Sani-Genic Polish Mop prepaid. 


SANI-GENIC MOP & POLISH CO., 19 Sanigenic Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


cleans and polishes 
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‘will improve your figure”— 


Why not 
American Lady Corsets will fill every exacting requirement 
They are modeled to produce the most advanced and correct 


Why guess in buying your corsets ? 
be sure of having the best ? 
of design, quality and fit. 
lines of the season’s vogue. 


This season calls for ‘ 


foundation for the season’s gowns. 


Wear American Lady Corsets, just the right model for your requirements, and note 


at dealers $1.00 to $5.00 


the improvement in your figure. 


Model 289, figure 
to right, good for 
slender and medium 
figures, low bust, long, 
snug, clinging skirt, 
_— hipless fig- 
ure. The garment is 
only lightly boned 
over the hip, produc- 
ing ease and comfort, 


nevertheless, long, 
straight lines. Bac 
is boned to give the 
desired smooth, flat 
back. Mercerized 
figured batiste, white, 
18-26, $3. 00. 
Model. 318, same 
design, mercerized 
brocade, white, par. 
blue, 18-30, $3.5 


American Lady Corsets satisfy all 
types of figures, slender, medium and 
American Lady Corsets have 
no substitute. Would you have “the 
correct in corsetry’’, insist. upon 
American Lady Corsets. Carried by 
dealers almost everywhere. 
cannot obtain American Lady Cor- 
sets through a local merchant, we will 
send you direct, whatever model you 
wish, mail prepaid, upon receipt of 
the retail price. Our § 
will give you any further information. 


stout. 


Model 546, center figure, for slender and antag. 
figures, low bust and lon ip, giving the much de- 
sir Joo straight lines of the 

uncorseted effect. Silk brocade, 


white, pink, blue, 18-25, $5.00. 


If you 


adame ofro New York 


Chicago 





Why purchase a make at random ? 


‘litheness” and willowy grace. Amer- 
ican Lady Corsets reflect these demands perfectly, and are absolutely’ the correct 











































Style Plates 
No Charge 


American Lady Corset Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


San Francisco 


aris 


Model 240, 
figure to left, for 
slender and me- 
dium figures, pro- 
ducing the fash- 
ionable low bust, 
the long, straight 
hip, and the al- 
together free, 
willowy figure. 
Very lightly 
boned except 
throughtheback, 
which is boned 
well toward the 
bottom of the 
corset to give the 
desired flat effect. 
This garment has 
no stays over the 
hip bone, which 
mode of boning 
does not at all 
take away from 
the straight, snug 
hip lines, but it 
does give perfect 
ease andcomfort. 
Coutil, white, 
18-26, $2.00. 


Model 168, 
same design, 
coutil, white, 
18-26, $1.50. 

Model 136, 
same design, 
coutil, white, 


18-26, $1.00. 














COPYRIGHT, 1913, By AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO., INC., DETROIT, MICH. 
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She has received 
her Sunshine 
Revelation Box— 


Shall we send 


you one? 


It will show you 14 kinds of 
biscuit goodies called 





You will find them the most 
appetizing dainties you ever 
tasted. 


Send us your name and address and 
the name of your grocer with 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) to pay postage and 
packing, and we will send you this 
Sunshine Revelation Box, FREE. 


_ loose-Wues Biscurr (OmMPANY 
: Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
626 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Better Home 
for Less Money 


If you contemplate 
building, the Aladdin 
catalogue will interest 
you immensely. 

It shows you how to 
save % to % on the 
building cost of the 
house you want. 


It will explain in detail the 
modern way in which lum- 
ber for Aladdin houses is cut 
to exact size in the mills— 
how the house is shipped to 
you like the modern sky- 
scraper, every piece num- 
bered and ready to be 
erected instantly. 
Everything furnished except 
masonry. 

Look at these prices. 

They seem almost unbeliev- 
able until you understand how 
we save you four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware 
and labor. 

Catalogue contains dozens 
of large and small houses, 
bungalows, summer cot- 
tages, barns and garages. 
Dwellings, 2 roomsto12 rooms, 
illustrated. 

Prices $125 and up. 

Send today for catalogue A. 


NORTH AMERICAN CON- 
STRUCTION COMPANY 
257 Aladdin Avenue 
Bay City Michigan 






Portland, $797.05 


Gretna, $399.95 

















Youroldostrichfeath- 
ers, pompons, 
bands or boas 
are valuable. 
Send them 
* tous. We 
» will make 
s you a 
a, beautiful 
* handknot- 
ted Willow 
Plume or 
magnificent 
fluffy French 
y Plume at very dittle expense, in any color 
"a or shade you may desire. We dye, clean, 
and repair. New 1913 Specials 
‘must see these rich, glossy beauties to appreciatethese 
prices. Money refunded if youare not entirely satisfied. 










_ French Plumes Willow Plumes 
17 inch long... .$1.95 18 inch long... . $4.95 
18 inch long.... 2.95 19 inch long.... 6.95 


19 inch long.... 4.50 


20 inch long.... 8.50 
20 inch long.... 7.50 


22 inch long.... 9.95 


autiful catalog showing plumes, bands, tips, etc.,in zaf- © 
us your old plumes today. ¢ 


?/ colors mailed free. Bend 
r expert will write you details and cost by return mail. 
you are not satisfied with our price we will return 
‘Mes at our expense. 


Ustrich Plume Co., 303 Caswell Flock. Milwaukee. Wis. 
OO eae aaa. < 
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“A’ AS IN “FATHER” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


When conversation flagged anybody could raise 
a laugh by referring to the outlandish pronun- 
ciations of the Outlanders. Quoting their re- 
marks took the place of such parlor games as 
trying to say ‘She sells sea shells,” or ‘The 
sea ceaseth and it sufficeth us.” 

The foreigners entered into the spirit of it 
and retorted with burlesques of the Theban 
patois, and they were received with excellent 
sportsmanship. One might have been led to 
believe that the Thebans took the matter of 
pronunciation lightly since they could laugh 
tolerantly at foreigners. This, however, was 
because the foreigners had missed the advan- 
tages of Theban standards. 


MMA TERRIBERRY’S crime was not in 

her pronunciation, but in the fact that she 
had changed it. Having come from Thebes she 
must forever remain a Theban or face down a 
storm of wrath. Her quarrel with her lover 
was the beginning of a quarrel with the whole 
town. 

Arthur Litton became suddenly a hero, like 
the first man wounded in a war. Thebes rallied 
to his support. Emma was a heartless wretch, 
who had insulted a faithful lover because he 
would not become as abject a toady to the hate- 
ful East as she was. Her new name became a 
byword. Her pronunciations were heard every- 
where in the most ruthless parody. She was 
accused of things that she never had said, that 
nobody could ever say. 

They inflicted on her the impossible habit 
of consistency. She was reported as calling a 
hat a “‘hot,” a rat a “rot,” of teaching her 
little sister to read from the primer, ‘“‘Is the 
cot on the mot?”’ Pronunciation became a test 
of character. The soft “‘r’’ and the hard “‘a”’ 
were taken as proofs of effeminate hypocrisy. 

Thebes differed only in degree, not in kind, 
from old Italy at the time of the “Sicilian 
Vespers.”” Then they called upon everybody 
to pronounce the word “‘ciceri.”” The natives 
who could say ‘‘cheecheree”’ escaped, but the 
poor French who could come no nearer than 
“‘seeseree’’ were butchered. So now in Thebes 
the foreigners from Massachusetts, Georgia, 
England and elsewhere ceased to be regarded 
with tolerance. Their accents no_ longer 
amused. They gave offense. j 

In the railroad office there were six or seven 
of these newcomers. They were driven together 
by indignation. They formed a band and called 
themselves “‘ The Seven against Thebes.”’ They 
took up Amélie’s cause; made her their queen; 
declined invitations in which she was not in- 
cluded; gave parties in her honor; took her 
buggy-riding. Each had his day. 

few girls could not endure her triumph. 
They broke away from the fold and became 
renegades, timidly softening their speech. This 
infuriated the others, and the town was split 
into Guelph and Ghibelline. 

Amélie began to enjoy it all immensely. She 
flaunted her success. She ridiculed the Thebans 
as yokels. She burlesqued their jargon as out- 
rageously as they hers. 

The soda-water fountains became battle- 
fields of backbiting and mockery. The feuds 
were as bitter, if not as deadly, as those that 
flourished around the fountains in medieval 
Italian towns. Two girls would perch on the 
drug-store stools back to back, and bicker in 
pretended ignorance of each other’s presence. 
Tudie Litton would order ‘‘sahsahpahrillah,”’ 
which she hated, just to mock Amélie’s manner; 
and Amélie, assuming to be ignorant of Tudie’s 
existence, would retort by ordering ‘“‘a strorr- 
burry sody wattur.’’ Then each would laugh 
recklessly but miserably. 


fe church at which the Terriberrys wor- 
shiped was almost torn apart by the matter. 
The more ardent partisans felt that Amélie’s 
unrepentant soul had no right in the sacred 
edifice. Others urged that there should be a 
truce to factions there, as in Heaven. One 
Sunday the dear old clergyman, oblivious of 
the whole war, as of nearly everything else less 
than a hundred years away, chose as his text 
Judges xu: 6: 

“Then said they unto him, Say now Shib- 
boleth: and he said Sibboléth: for he could not 
frame to pronounce it right. Then they took 
him, and slew him at the passages of Jordan: 
and there fell at that time of the Ephraimites 
forty and two thousand.” 

If the anti-Amélies had needed any increase 
of enthusiasm they got it now. They had 
Scripture on their side. If it were proper for 
the men of Gilead, where the well-known balm 
came from, to slay forty-two thousand people 
for a mispronunciation, surely the Thebans 
had authority to stand by their “‘altarrs” and 
their “‘ firres’’ and protect them from those who 
called them ‘‘altahs”’ and “ fiahs.” 

No country except ours could foster such a 
feud. No language except the chaos we fumble 
with could make it possible. But its own 
violence wore out the war. People ceased to 
care how a thing was said, and began to take 
interest again in what was said. Those who 
had mimicked Amélie had grown into the habit 
of mimicry until they half forgot their scorn. 
The old-time flatness and burr began to soften 
from attrition, to be modified because they 
were conspicuous. You would have heard 
Arthur subduing his twang and unburring the 
“*r.’ Tf you had asked him he would have 
told you his name was either “Arthuh” or 
“ Ahthur.” 

Amélie and her little bodyguard, on the other 
hand, grew so nervous of the sacred emblems 
that they avoided their use. When they came 
to a word containing an “a” or a final “r” 
they hesitated or side-stepped and let it pass. 
Amélie fell into the habit of saying ‘‘couldn’t”’ 
for ‘‘cahn’t,”’ and ‘‘a. m.’’ for ‘‘mawning.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 8+ 
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Why Ladies Home 
Journal Patterns 
suit the newest 
requirements: -:- 





It is not enough that the pattern should be 
practical—thatis, intelligently and simply made; 
it is not enough that it should be more or less 
in line with the prevailing mode; it must pos- 
sess style absolute, it must be authonitative. 

Paris and other Continental styles, while 
usually beautiful, are often too extreme for our 
women; so, a given style, whether born in 
Paris, Vienna, or suggested by so remote a thing as the Balkan 
war, must go through a process of elimination and adaptation 
before our women will consider it suitable for their own wear 
and to their own taste. 






Patterns 
Practical 
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Were it not so, all pattern manufacturers would be on exactly 
the same level, because, with a little trouble, all could secure the 
new things as they come out, through their Paris representatives. 


This means, of course, that skill, ingenuity 
and foresight of a perhaps higher order than 
that of the style originator must be employed 











by those who purvey to American taste in 

Creating dress—and in this lies the secret of the su- 

: the new premacy of Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 
- styles It was not always so. In fact, it has really 























been apparent for a little more than one year, 
or since The Curtis Publishing Company acquired The Home 
Pattern Company, and was for the first time able to assume full 
responsibility for all patterns produced, and to go before the 
American woman and stand or fall in the light of her discrim- 
inating judgment. 

A marked improvement immediately followed, and the keen 
appreciation of hundreds of merchants and thousands of women 
has placed the business on the high plane of style leadership. 

Those who have tried Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns prior 
to this change, and not since, will find both a new standard and 
a new pleasure in store for them, and this will be shared by 
those who are just beginning to adopt Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns as their own. 























Wherever you see this Minerva Head Si 
Ladies Home Journal Patterns are sold 
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Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 
Sleeping Garments 


are Children’s Delight and the 
Choice of Careful Mothers 


Protect your little ones at night 
and get unbroken sleep yourself. 

Dr. Denton Garments cover 
body, feet and hands. Feet are 
part of the Garment. Hands are 
covered by cuffs that turndown 
and close with draw-strings. 
Made from our Elastic, Knit, 
Mixed Cotton and Wool Fabric, 
specially devised to give most 
healthfulsleep. The Soft-knit 
fabric carries off perspiration 
and keeps the child warm even 
if bed covers are thrown off. 
Prevents colds which often 
lead to pneumonia or other 
dangerous ailments. 

Made in eleven sizes for 
children up to ten years old. 
Prices, 50c to $1.10, according 
to size and style. 


Soft and Durable 


Do Not Shrink 


Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary 
Wood Allen’s practical ideas on 
“Healthful Sleep for Children.”’ 
Be sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our trade 
mark, shown here, is attached 
to each garment. If you can- 
not get them of your dealer, 
write us. TRADE MARK 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
301 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 


(See our complete ad. on page 24 of September Journal.) 


























4 feet 9 inches high 2 feet 41/2 inches deep 
New Grand Upright 


The refined model, shown above, is our 
new large size upright. With sound-board 
area as large and strings as long as many 
small grands, it marks the highest de- 
velopment of the upright type. 


Juvew Pond 
PIANOS 


are of but one quality—the best. The 
finest materials, the most skilled work- 
manship, splendid factory facilities and 
half a century’s experience in fine piano 
building combine to give them their dis- 
tinguished position today. Used in over 
400 prominent Educational Institutions 
and 55,000 discriminating homes. Cat- 
alogue on request. Write for it. 


How to Buy 


If we have no dealer near you, we can supply you 
from our factory as safely and satisfactorily as if you 
lived near by. We make expert selection and guaran- 
tee the piano to please, or it returns at our expense 
for feaialin. Liberal allowance for old pianos in ex- 
change. Attractive easy payment plans. Forcatalogue, 
prices and full information, mail the coupon now. 








Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable infor- 
mation to buyers. 


Name__ 





Address =e 













Write today for our free book a 
of instructions for mothers by Dr. Ellen a : 
Dean Wade. It tells how to keep the 3 

baby well and strong, also describes 


GLASCOCK’S BABY WALKER 


Weak backs and bow-legsprevented. Baby 4 

amused and mother relieved of his care. (q 

&@ Write for this free book today = 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 

600 Avon Street Muncie, Ind. 











“A” AS IN “FATHER” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


People began to smile when they met her, 


and she 
that had 


smiled back. Suddenly everybody 
“not been speaking” began speaking, 


bowing, chatting. Now, when one of the dis- 
puted words drifted into the talk, each tried to 
concede a little to the other’s belief, as soldiers 
of the blue and the gray trod delicately on each 
other’s toes after peace was decreed. Every- 
body was now half and half, or, as Tudie vividly 


spoke it, 
same per: 
eleven,” 


“haff and hahf.”’ You would hear the 
son say ‘‘haff-pahst ten,” “hahf-passt 
and ‘“‘hahf-pahst twelve.” 


Thebes was as confused in its language now 
as Alsace-Lorraine. 


LL t 


Vv 
hrough this tremendous war Orson 


Carver had been faithful to Amélie. 


Whether 
him was 


he had given Tudie the sack or she 
never decided. But she was loyal to 


her brother and her dialect, and he was in- 
censed at her injustice to ‘“‘Emamélie.” He 
ceased to call; Tudie ceased to invite him. 


They'sm 
then she 


iled coldly and still more coldly, and 
ceased to see him when they met. He 


was simply transparent. 


Orson 
He foun 


was Amélie’s first cavalier in Thebes. 
d her mightily attractive. She was 


brisk of wit and she adored his people, his city, 


his way 


s. She was sufficiently languorous 


and meek in the moonlight too—an excellent 
hammock-half. 

And then the other Outlanders had begun to 
gather to her standard. It was very exhilarat- 
ing to Amélie, but it crowded the porch un- 
comfortably. The hammock hung untenanted, 


or sagge 
the man 


d under some lone occupant, usually 
from Georgia via Yale. 


Dissension rose within the citadel. Orson’s 
father had fought Jefferson’s father in ’61- 
65. The great-grandfathers of both of them 
had fought Anthony Hopper’s forefathers in 


’76-’83. 


The pronunciations of the three grew 


mutually distasteful, and dreadful triangular 


rows too 


k place on matters of speech. 


Amélie began to grow tired of the whole sub- 
ject. She sat in silence while they wrangled, 


and her 
She likec 
glad tha 


thoughts were upon Arthur Litton. 
1 his masterful way with her. She was 
t he had loved her well enough to be 


ashamed of her and rebuke her. She remem- 
bered her mood on returning to her old home 
town. She was afraid that she had been a bit 
of a snob, a trifle caddish. She had aired her 


new acc 
insolentl 


ent and her new clothes a trifle too 
y. Old customs grew dear to her like 


old slippers. She remembered the Littons’ old 


buggy a 


nd the old horse, and the old drives 


Arthur and she had taken under the old moon. 


ER father and mother had shocked her with 


thei 
She had 


r modes of speech when she came home. 
treated them outrageously. She felt 


now that they ought to have spanked her. A 


great te 
them an 


nderness welled up in her heart for 
d their homely ways. She wanted to 


be like them. The village was taking her bac’: 


into its 


slumbrous comfortableness. She was 


reverting to Thebes. 
She woke with a start from her reveries 
to hear the aliens arguing their alien rules of 


speech. 


It suddenly struck her that they were 


all wrong anyway. She felt animpulse to run for 


a broom 


and sweep them off into space. She 


grew curt with them. They felt the chill and 


dropped 


away, all but Orson. And she might 


have turned him off, too, had not his lonely 


mother t 


yullied his father into recalling him frora 


the Western wilds. 


Orson 
to him. 
cited to 
him plai 


called on Amélie and asked her to write 
She promised she would. He was ex- 
the point of proposing. She declined 
ntively. She could never leave the old 


folks. ‘‘My place is here,” she said. 
He left her and walked down the street like 


a movin 


g elegy. 


He suffered agonies of regret till he met a 


girl on t 


he Eastbound train. She was exceed- 


ingly pretty and he made a thrilling adventure 
of scraping acquaintance with her mother first, 
and thus with her. She was returning to 
Boston too. 


When 


at last the train hurtled him back into 


Massachusetts he had almost forgotten that 
he had ever been in Thebes. He had a sharp 


awakeni 
When 


ng. 
he flung his arms about his mother 


and told her how glad he was to see her, her 
second exclamation was: ‘‘But how on uth 
did you acquiah that ghahstly Weste’naccent?”’ 


HAT same evening in the far-off Middle 
West the lonely Amélie was sitting in her 
creaking hammock, wondering how she could 
endure her loneliness, plotting how she could 


regain h 
sidering 


er old lover. She was desperately con- 
a call upon his sister. She would im- 


plore forgiveness for her sin of vanity and 
then she would beg Tudie’s intercession with 


Arthur. 


glorious act of contrition when she heard a 
warning squeal from the front gate, a slow step 
on the front walk and hesitant feet on the 


porch st 


And there he stood, a shadow against the 


shadow. 
“Ts any 


“T am!” she cried. “I was just longing for 


She had nearly steeled herself to this 


eps. 


In a sorrowful voice he mumbled: 
body home?” 


you to come.” 


ss 


No! 


““Yes. I was just about ready to telephone 


you.” 


There was so much more than hospitality 
in her voice that he stumbled forward. Their 
shadows collided and merged in one embrace. 


Oh. 


Amélie!” he sighed in her neck. 


And she answered behind his left ear: ‘‘ Don’t 


call me Amélie any more. I like Em better from 


you! It’s so short and sweet as you say it.” 


“Em 
“Oh, 


! my dolling!” 
Arrthurr!”’ 
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Unshrinkable, 
Moth-proof Blankets 


These are qualities you should be sure 
of in a blanket. Nashua Woolnap Blankets have them. You 
should be sure of strength. For strength means durability. Try to 

tear a Nashua Woolnap and you'll see how strong it is. 
Make certain, too, that the blankets you buy are not skimped in size. 
These are not. Yet they’re reasonable in price. 


| Woolna 
N a sh ua Blankets 


For any $1.75 to $3.00 Per 


Warm enough for Canadian Winters, you’d think these cotton blankets 
were all wool. Their nap is deep, soft and permanent; they are made 
in handsome patterns and have a most rich, attractive appearance. [ 
They wash perfectly, and the nap stays nap (not hard kinks) after — 
washing. Nashua Woolnap Blankets are blankets of which any 
woman can well be proud. Plain or plaid with borders. All colors, 
all weights, all sizes. Fancy patterns a little higher price. 


Get a Sample —Doll’s Size 


If you want to see what Nashua Woolnap Blankets are like, 






- 

























send 15¢ and get a doll’s size, white, gray or tan, for the ; ~t 
little girl. , 7 Na sh ua 
SOLD BY LEADING SHOPS WOOLNAP 
BLANKET 


Amory, Browne 2 Co. 


42 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York 
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LATEST STYLES IN 


LOVES 


FROM 
MANUFACTURER 
DIRECT 





—" a wae 
SAVE BIG MONEY 
BUY FROM US 


We will send, postpaid, any of ‘ 
the following wonderful values: 


No. 1—Long Glacé Kid Gloves oe | \ 
(16-button, reaching above the el- 
bow) white, black or tan. Price $1.89 
No.10—Long washable Doeskin Gloves 
23 inches in length, white only. 


fH You will always feel pleased when you inspect 
your bed linen after it’s ironed, if you use 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 


They always come to the linen closet white as 


PEO 8c e) wore eee Ss 1.95 snow = have the sweetness of absolute clean- 
No. 3—Short two-clasp Kid Gloves liness because the Pequot weave allows the free 
in black, white or tan. Price. . 90 flow of water and soap through the interstices— 


rinsing out every particle of soil without hard 
rubbing. Asa result they wear longer ¥ 
and are therefore cheaper. Made by == 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Massachusetts 
Parker, Wilder & Company, Boston, New York 


A sachet of highest quality with all orders. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write for complete catalogue. 

W. W. SMITH & CO. i 
226 Lafayette Street New York } 
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I want to help you to realize that (except in very rare cases) 


Your Health is in Your Own Hands 


— that by following my simple health directions, in the privacy of 
your own room, you can reach your ideal in figure and poise —and that 


You Can Be So Well 


that you vibrate health—so that everyone with whom you come in 

contact is permeated with your strong spirit, your wholesome per- 

sonality—feels better in body and mind for your presence. I have 
Reduced the Weight of 32,000 women and 
Increased the Weight of as many more 





I study your case just as a physician studies it, I am at my desk from 8 A. M. 
but instead of medicine I strengthen any weak to 5 P.M., personally super- 
vital organ by exercise directed to that organ. vising my work. When in 


Chicago come to see me. 

My work has grown in favor 

pt pao some are quick, nat- 
ural and permanent, and 
because they are scientific and 

I Have Helped 63, 188 appeal to common sense. Fully 


of the most refined, intellectual:women of Amer- O88, third | of sn ay Ao 


ica to attain health and good figures and have finished my work. 
taught them how to keep well. Why not you? I have published a free book- 
You are busy, but you can devote a few minutes let showing how to stand and 


I teach you how to breathe, how to stand and to 
walk correctly. 


a day, in your room, to following scientific, walk correctly, and giving 
hygienic principles of health, prescribed to suit other leeemation yom in- 
just your particular needs. You can eee 5 Women, 208 Can 





. : judge what I can do for you 

Be Attractive —well groomed—in other words by what I havedone for others. 
> : cs eS If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what 

Leeks Your Bost you owe it to your family and you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at 
o your friends, least you will help me by your interest in this great 


1 think I do not exaggerate when I say I have built up movement for perfect health, greater culture, refine- 
the vitality and of more women during the past ment and beauty in woman. Won't you join us? 
eleven years than any ten physicians—the best physi- Sit down and write tome NOW. Don't wait—you may 
cians are my friends—their wives and daughters are forget it. I have had a wonderful experience, and I 
my pupils—the medical magazines advertise my work. should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept.36, 624 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is the recognized authority upon the scientific care of the health and 
Sigure of woman, and is daily in personal charge of her work. 
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“Just. can’t keep 
my hands out” 


Neither could you if you knew 
how good they were. You simply 
couldn’t help it. Nothing more 
tempting and delicious could be 
imagined than an open box of 


enok Good 


To look at them fairly 
makes your mouth 
water, but the 
proof is in 
the eating. 
2RICE, 
richchoc- 
olate,cov- 
ering an 
exten- 
sive va- 
riety of 
delicious 
cenurcs — 
nuts, fruits, jel- 
lies, nougat and creams. 
Each luscious piece is a pal- 
ate tickler, and they’re just as 
pure as they are good. Made by 
America’s leading candy makers 
in kitchens of ideal cleanliness. 



















oe 


Try a box today at your drug- 
gist’s or confectioner’s. If 
he hasn’t them, send us one 
dollar for handsome sampl 
box of Lenox—assorted. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the famous line of 
Necco Sweets 
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_., Design No. C-103. 17x22 inches 
Tinted in shades of burnt orange, blue and 
brown and outlined with black. 


New Pillow Outfit 


On Genuine 


Aberdeen Crash 25c 


E are making this special offer on this 
pillow outfit in order to introduce Rich- 
ardson’s Mercerized Cotton Floss into 
every home in America. Pillow top is genuine 
Aberdeen Crash. This outfit will be sent to you 
prepaid for only 25c. Outfit includes: 
One Pillow Top, size 17 x 22 inches, with design hand 
tinted on best quality Aberdeen Crash. 
e Pillow ° 
One Easy Diagram Lesson showing you just exactly 
how to take every stitch. 
One Copy of New Premium Art Book showing over 500 
of the latest and most attractive embroidery designs. 
6 Skeins Richardson’s Mercerized Cotton Floss, to 
commence the work with. 


Outfit, postage prepaid, only 25 cents. 
Richardson’s 


Mercerized Cotton Floss 
is the reliable fast color Mercerized Cotton Floss. This 


special offer is being made in order to prove to every woman 
its overwhelming superiority. 

MH Don't delay. This is your opportunity to 

< rite Today secure one of these handsome pillows on 

is great introductory offer. Enclose only 25 cents in 

umps or silver and name of your dealer. Write today. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 


305-309 W. Adams 8t. Dept. 2017, Chicago, Ill. 
We also manufacture and sell Spool Sewing Silk. 
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Diamond Corset Shields 


PP 7 . Save dress, underwear, 
JOE “sk corset, from friction, 
ie etc. Prevent corset 
aSyxu \. bones, steels, from 
age) | breaking through. 
1... 47 Fit over top any cor- 
\jsl ti? set. Add “life” to 

-<.":F4 corset. Odorless, 
- Ti washable. 





50c pair Lf, 
‘ 

The “Curla” 
_ Soft Rubber Hair Curler, 
es, curls, crimps, waves, 
puffs. Unusually effective, 
harmless, sanitary. 3 sizes, 
3 colors. 25c a set. At e 

stores or by mail. 


| Merkham Trading Co., Dept. I, 7 West 22nd 8t., N.Y. City 


_— 
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HER SEARCH FOR 
A FLAT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


Good-day. How much is the nine baths and 
two rooms you have for rent? Well, pardon 
me, you did, and I have the paper here. Nine 
rooms? That’s what I—two baths is what I 
intended to say, any one knows that. You have 
one at a hundred and fourteen-fifty, up on the 
sixth floor? 

I shall take it. We wanted to be near the 
Park and the river, but you never go near them 
if you are, and Jack could take the “L”’ to his 
office. I suppose the shops are not much, but 
we will go up and see it. No elevator? 

Then why didn’t you—no, Florence, I won’t! 
If the one on Central Park West was a palace, 
at four dollars a year, I wouldn’t go another 
step to get it. We’ll stay where we are. Moving 
is enough to send one crazy, and our present 
rent is only eighty, and we can save up more 
toward the auto. I am through, and all I shall 
tell Jack is that we’ll do better to stay there in 
Ninetieth Street. 

You are? Florence, you’re a provident girl, 
and next winter you’ll thank your stars you 
did. Why if we don’t move I won’t need any 
deposit, and I can get one myself! Let’s go 
quickly, they might all be sold. 

What a relief that the flat business is done 
with, and I needn’t tear everything to pieces! 
Tell him where to drive. 

No, dear, you sha’n’t! I guess not, when I’ve 
got the exact change, and a quarter for him 
right in my hand! Florence, if you do I shall 
be very angry—you buy the luncheon if you’re 
bound to interfere. 


| te department, please. We wish to try on 
some of those 

But these are even better than the coats in 
the Thirty-fourth Street window. 

Fifty more, but ever so much finer grade? 
Yes, that’s so, dear, we’re going to wear them 
a long time, and it’s only sense to—it does be- 
come me, doesn’t it? Of course kimono sleeves 
are hampering, and—oh, that’s the reason 
they’re only two hundred? It’s a prettier coat 
than Amy’s, and she paid six. But economy 
and Amy are strangers, and if I imitated her 
Jack would be up in supplementary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. This heliotrope lining is 
simply sweet. And yours is ciel. That’s your 
color, dear; it’s delicious with your hair. 

Mercy, isn’t it hot today? I’m melting. 
Yes, I guess I will be cooler if I take if off. I 
have only a hundred and seventy-five with me. 
Send it C.O. D. for the rest. The alterations 
twenty? I’m going to have it if they’re fifty, 
though I haven’t a cent left for my negligee 
and blouses—oh, the rug! 

No, honey, I won’t borrow from you; it made 
Jack so furious the last time. I have eight I 
held out on the butcher bill. He cashes all my 
checks, though his chickens are terrible; and 
I can put my massage account over a month, 
and make the blouses myself. 

Let’s go down to Fourteenth Street as soon 
as weeat. They have fine bargains in Whacker 
Brothers’ basement, and we can lunch in the 
restaurant here. 

Table for two, please. 

Bring me a romaine salad, and don’t have 
the leaves big, and a chestnut plombiére, a 
demi-tasse, and asparagus au beurre. 

Quick, dear, see that woman with the dog 
in her handbag! She just hid him as the head 
waiter got there. Wasn’t it luck about those 
coats? I can’t get over it. 

I'll have to be saving, so we’ll take a surface 
car to Fourteenth. No, I’ll pay, dear! Smarty, 
you saw me holding that dime too. 





OOD-AFTERNOON. We wish to look at 

some green rugs. Only thing you have isa 
mixed-color design in a three-by-four granite 
art square? What I really intended to get was 
a fourteen by sixteen in the heaviest velvet, 
but—is it very mixed? 

Red? Well, mahogany’s red, in a way, isn’t 
it, Florence? And what’s the odds in a dining- 
room. No one notices the rug. They’re only 
ninety-four cents too. I will have two of these, 
sent C. O. D., and if remarks are made about 
them it’s not my fault if the shops don’t keep 
what you can afford. 

I must skip home now, Florence. I’ve had 
the nicest time, you dear thing—good-by! 

Let’s see, what did Sarah want, a can-opener? 
She’ll have to use the broken one, for I’ve only 
got a dime, and I’m not going to walk home for 
her or any one else. 

Hello, Sarah. I’m back, and I’m just too 
tired to talk; it’s so hot downtown, and they 
have sponges on the horses’ heads already, and 
there was the freshest conductor, coming up! 
Mr. Lassiter home so soon? 

This is early for you, Jack dear! Oh, I’m 
worn out, and I’ve given up the moving idea 
entirely. Don’t I look awful? 

Never better in my whole life? That isn’t 
so, Jack, I do not! 

Yes, I would like a surprise if it’s pleasant. 
I’m human. Whatisit? Yousay you’ve leased 
a flat? 

Oh, you oughtn’t to, without me, they 
always fool a man. 

Three baths—electric, gas, refrigeration, 
hall service, every room on the outside, in One 
Hundredth Street, with a sun parlor? 

What’s that number? I knewit! And you’re 
the man who leased it an hour before I got 
there—no, I do not see the joke! 


Have You Our New Fall Fashion Catalog? 


If not, write for one Today — it is FREE ! 


Our beautifully illustrated new 
Fall Fashion Book contains 
ALL the latest New 
York Styles for Fall 
and Winter—over }f 
2,000 illustrations 
and descriptions of 
the garments which 
areto beworn bywell 
dressed women this 
season. Thestyleshave 
changed very radically, 
and youcertainlyshould 
see our Catalogue before 
making yourpurchases of 
Fall and Winter Clothing. 
Ask for Catalogue No.60L. 


Real Bargains in Stylish New Fall Clothing 


(read the description below) 


No. 5 L 88 Coat 


$798 


5L88. Stylish Well-tailored Coat, an excellent model, made 


of high grade, durable, all-wool Astrakhan Fur Cloth, This 
well made, serviceable, attractive looking coat is designed with 
straight slightly fitted back with a seain down each side and no 


seams in front. It has graceful collar ending in tabs in front, each 
tab being trimmed with large black plush covered buttons, The 
long rolling revers may be worn as pictured or may be buttoned 
across chest as shown in the small picture giving extra protec- 
tion in severe cold weather, Coat fastens with two large seal 
plush buttons to match those used on collar, The turnback cuffs 
which finish the full coat sleeves are of self material, Coat is 48 
inches in length. Serviceably lined with good quality Venetian. 
Comes in black, navy blue orbrown. Sizes 32 to 44 


bust, also to fit missesand small women, sizes 32 to 38 $ 79 8 
— 


bust. Price, Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 


61L89. Stylish Small W: Hat shown on figure with crown 
of fitted velvet slightly draped back and front ; graduated rolled 
brim higher at left side ; trimmed in back with large bow effect 
of silk messaline standing out from hat. Front trimming of three 
imported variegated velvet roses. Very smart and becoming. 
Comes in black velvet with Nellrose silk bow; in the new French 
blue velvet, a beautiful shade a little bit lighter than navy blue 
with bow to match; and in rich brown velvet with 

bow to match. Price, Mail or Express Charges $298 
Paid by Us 6 ates anh Oe sake . eas — 











We Pay All B E LLAS ti Ss &.©C We Satisfy You 
Mailor Express WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. or Refund 
Charges NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. Your Money 


























Remember not only does’ 
our Catalogue contain a 
greater variety than ever 
of becoming up-to-date 
styles, but our policy 
of “Low prices and re- 
liable goods” insures 
that you will save 
considerable money 
by buying from us. 
We pay all Mail or 
Express Charges 
on anything you 
buy. Your money 
refunded immedi- 
ately if you are not 
perfectly satisfied. 


No. 6 L91 Hat 


$398 


Ada “ 
No. 1 L90 Suit 


$1Q28 


1190. A suit of exceptionally attractive style, macie of a 





good, serviceable, reliable Serge. This coatis a most attractive 
cutaway model, fastening as pictured with two large velvet cov- 
ered buttons, The collar and cuffs are also of velvet. Coat is 
cut with a plain, straight, slightly fitted back, In the back it is 38 
inchesin length. The lining is of satin guaranteed to wear for at 
least two Seasons. Two oblique slot pockets, In the back model 
is trimmed with eight velvet covered buttons, The skirt has a full 
length stitched plait at each side seam, trimmed at lower part on 


each side with four velvet buttons. It is slashed at the bottom 
but the slash may be closed by attached snap glove fasteners if 
desired. Inthe back is a panel box-plait effect stitched down 
to about the hips. Fastens invisibly at left side. Colors: black, 
navy blue or brown, Special value, Sizes 32 to 44 bust, 23 to 
32 waist, 37 to 44 skirt length; also proportioned to fit misses and 
small women; sizes 32 to 38 bust, 23 to 26 waist ; 

and 37 to 40 skirt length. Price, Mail or $1098 
Express Charges Paid by Us - .--.- - — 
6L91. Smart Hat of Rich Plush. Has stylish mushroom 
brim rolled up at back. Trimmed around crown with beautiful 
Ostrich band, stick-up effect at back. Colors: black plush with 
natural grayish tan and white Ostrich trimming; in gray Mole 
plush with natural and Nellrose trimming; and in navy blue 
plushwith natural and King blue trimming ; in brown 

plush with natural and champagne Ostrich trimming. $398 
Price, Mail or Express Charges Paidby Us. . — 
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Silk Hosiery 


We makea specialty of match- 
ing to any sample in style 153. 
The best dealers in your city 
will furnish you the goods 
within a few days. This is a 
great convenience, consider- 
ing the variety of color effects 
now in vogue. 


The best silk hosiery in the world for 
men, women and children, at prices 


upward from $1.00. 


Send for Booklet j 


**Through My Lady’s Ring’’ 


McCallum Hosiery Company 
Northampton, Mass. 
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‘ltt DRAPERIES }:"# 
'1a.'|i : — you can have the beauty of }' i 
4 :  } silkata fraction of thecost. 4)... : 
‘210 “Aurora” is a mercerized 43! |) | 
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drapery fabric with the beau- 42) "|: 
tiful finish and soft draping } {s a) 
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+aoh qualities of silk, and—it re-4 ':).: 
' © tains its lustre. a fe 
0: Imitations lack this sheen, | “***f¢-: 
of} !§ becoming even duller in use. j: i| ; ' 
b : Comparison shows. y ) 
HY fsaok The name “Aurora” is 4: !]: 
i 7 woven at the top of Curtains § ‘| 9. 
A | band end of Yard Goods. Just 4’ :}):; 


‘f see the many designs and 
colors at any store. Dealers ne : ‘ 
gladly supply samples. » 
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Five Dollars aWeek! Youcan take 
your choice. 


Ten Dollars a Week! = By actingas 
Twenty Dollars a Week! ee 

en 1 
Forty Dollars a Week! Sour ow: 


your own 
town you can earm as much as you 
choose—depending upon the amount of 
time youcangiveus. For full particulars, 
write a letter of inquiry to 

The Agency Division, Box 105 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 








THE THINGS 
THAT WOMEN KEEP 
QUIET ABOUT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


own fault, at the same time knowing the extreme 
injustice of her husband, and had tried to find 
diversion in order to live at all and forget what 
seemed to her impossible not to mind. 

They finally came back to each other because 
from the point of view of both it was proper 
that they should. 

With this fact established the husband began 
to pay more attention to his health, and he 
learned how to control his nerves. Of course 
the nerves began to get better. It was sug- 
gested to his mind that with regard to his wife 
perhaps he had been somewhat at fault. Still 
later it dawned upon him that certainly he had 


* been at fault, and long after that he came to 


acknowledge to himself that he had been the 
most at fault. 


fk some one told his wife that her hus- 
band loved her. At first she could not 
believe it. How could she? Even he did not 
know it at the time, but the same friend told 
him that his wife loved him. He looked pleased 
and seemed to want to believeit, but hesitated 
very much. Again, the friend told the wife that 
she loved her husband; this she was glad to 
believe; and when the husband was told that 
his old love for his wife was in behind there, 
and he would find it quite as strong or stronger 
when this old nerve rubbish was cleared away, 
he seemed glad to think about it. 

The next step was for each to realize the 
need of openness, for each to confess openly to 
the other what he or she had been through with, 
for each to acknowledge to the other where he 
or she had been at fault. It was like taking a 
good, wholesome journey back to their home, 
only they found a new and better home; for, 
although the way before had been so dreary, 
they had both got farther along, so that when 
they came to the open place together they 
appreciated that, because of the suffering which 
they had passed through, they were more ready 
to meet, and they found themselves in this new 
open place on top of a little hill, with a wider 
horizon, and nearer together than ever before. 


The Remaking of a Husband 
WE WERE both healthy, robust, normal 


young folks when we were married—he 
twenty-nine and I twenty-three. We were very 
much in love, we were both full of vigor and 
we were fond of a good table. I was a good 
cook and delighted in providing a rich feast 
for my husband. He thought me a model 
wife; I looked up to him as a model husband. 

At the end of the fifth year we had four 
children. Strong as I was I began to feel the 
drain, especially as I did all my own housework. 
I began to think, and as I thought more and 
more a new ideal of love and marriage came to 
me. With motherhood I found my spiritual self 
awakening and my earthly self going into the 
background. But this progress and develop- 
ment on my part brought sorrow and conster- 
nation, because I realized that while I was 
developing along spiritual lines my husband 
was not. It began to make me feel lonely; I 
felt that I was no longer the mate for my hus- 
band. He was just as manly a man as he had 
always been—just as good a husband, but dis- 
tinctly of the earth earthy. I made up my 
mind that I was at a dangerous point in my 
life, and decided to weigh every step I took 
with the greatest care and discretion. But pull 
my husband up to my level I determined I 
would. His appetite must be curbed, his ideals 
lifted. But how? 

One day an inspiration came to me from an 
article read. ‘‘Our natures are pretty well as 
we eat,” it said. Isat down and thought about 
our table—what I provided and how I pro- 
vided it—and I saw the point of first attack. 
My table had been plentiful—yes, abundant— 
but gross and coarse in quality, too lavish in 
quantity and not dainty in its service. I de- 
cided to remake my husband through his food. 
No more heavy meats nor rich spices, I deter- 
mined. What there was should be good, but 
not the vulgarity of overplenty so that the 
man was literally stuffed. Everything should 
be dainty. It worked beautifully, slowly but 
surely. I actually prayed over my cooking 
that it might be the means of making life finer 
for us all. I never expressed these things, I 
just did them, and the effect on my husband 
was magical. 


WM Y NEXT step was to adopt the law of 
pt suggestion. I continually thought of my 
husband as a man better and finer grained, of 
his mind slowly turning from the earthy to 
more spiritual things, and of his love for me 
being higher and more uplifting. Then I got 
some books which bore out all my ideas, and 
gradually I began to read them to him. 

The change came—none the less surely be- 
cause it came gradually. I took walks with him 
and began to notice the plants and birds, and 
got books about them. He began to take an 
interest—not much at first, but what he got 
was sure. 

It is five years now since I began; the change 
in the man is almost unbelievable. He reads 
books, he loves music, Nature appeals strongly 
to him; his appetite is distinctly less gross, 
and with the change in his taste for food he has 
grown to look more refined. How much he sus- 
pects I know not, for if there are things that 
women keep quiet about there are also things 
that men keep quiet about. But one point is 
sure: I have remade my husband, and we are 
as happy as two doves in a cote! 





NOTE—The next installment of this most interesting 
series of articles will appear in an early number of 
THE JOURNAL, 
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Bedell Style Book Did Nothing Else 


than bring to you all the delightful changes of fashion originated by the 
world’s greatest dressmakers and designers, that fact alone would make 
it a treasure book in your home, But besides illustrating all the ultra 
styles of the coming season this Bedell Fashion Book brings into your 
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BLACK LLAMA-PERSIA COAT $ 598 


(Perfect copy of true Persian Lamb) 
This Stunning Long Model — Unapproachable in Style and Value 
Farmer Satin Lined Throughout Charges Prepaid Anywhere in U. S. 


Coat No. 1010 — Fashion's favored coat of the Autumn-Winter season— 
a typical Fifth Avenue, New York, style, worn almost exclusively by the 
stunningly gowned women of the metropolis. It is exactly as illustrated. 
Modish three-quarter length. Made of beautiful Llama-Persia cloth, 
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ONTRAST the usual |i} 

stiff, bulky winter | /) 
underwear with the soft, ; 
elastic weave of Carter’s. 


The Carter invisible rib |, 
makes a garment which 
can be stretched to two 
and a half timesits width, |* 
yet come back into per- | 
fect shape. 






This is what makes a Carter 
model hug your figure and give 
the perfect fit so necessary with 
the present modes. Even the 
heaviest winter weights are so 
elastic that they respond to your 
slightest movement. 
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That is why 
you want 
Pompeian 
Olive Oil. 
It is not only 
absolutely pure; 
but it is unsur- 
passed in quality and 
avor. 

It is the first pressing from choice 
ripe full-grown olives—the finest 
olives that grow, for olive oil. 

No chemicals are used in its 
refining. It is never exposed to 
odors from other merchandise; 
and protected completely in these 
dainty sealed tins — air-tight and 
light-proof—it comes to your table 
with all its delicate native "fruity" 
flavor positively unimpaired. 

Half-pints, 25c. Pints, 50c. 

Quarts, $1.00 


Full measure guaranteed by us. 


The best and best-tasting 
olive oil that money will buy. 
And the most for the money. 


FREE Sixteen-page recipe booklet. Ask 
your dealer for it today, or write us. 


The P. ian Company, Inc. 
Wedingica, D.C. 
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) _ Your assurance of highest safety pin quality 
is the above trademark found on all cards of 


Stewart's 


“Duplex” 
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‘| Absolutely no possibility of material being torn. 
Absolutely rustproof. 

Other grades offering the utmost in quality at 
the price are 
Stewart’s “Helmet”? Stewart’s “Standard’’ 
Stewart’s “‘ Guardian”’ Stewart’s ““ Daisy ”’ 
} Stewart’s “Goldfinch” 
Send 2c stamp and name of your local dry 
(] goods dealer for a6 pin sample card. 


\ CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
‘| Dept. 
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DRESS GALATEA 
It Pays To Make It Up 


67 Different Samples FREE 


When you look for something new 
and stylish in house and street 
dresses be sure to ask for Ironclad 
Galatea, the improved Galatea. 
Ironclad patterns are refreshingly 
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coarse,old-fashionedGalatea. 
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THE JAM GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


“Good work!” Bingham was never sparing 
of approval when it was deserved. ‘Give the 
formula to Mullins and let him try it out. He 
will have to use California grapes and pears to 
experiment with.” 

And all the morning he sat at his desk 
behind Hiram and admired the.set of his 
shoulders, the shape of his head, the color of 
his hair, in fact the whole hundred and eighty- 
five pounds of him, and was thankful that he 
had been given the greatest gift a man could 
have, a good, clever, obedient son. 

Mullins deigned to approve the formula for 
the ‘‘ King’s Jam,” declaring it to be the most 
promising that had yet been presented for 
trying out; yes, he would experiment with 
California grapes and pears, and would set to 
work at once. 


ANWHILE, if Hiram had been inclined 

to put Judith out of his mind, all this dis- 
cussion about the conserve which he had first 
eaten with her would have brought her back 
into it. He could not forget that she had said 
she hoped to see him again, and that she had 
something that belonged to him which he was 
to come and get. He knew it was his Medici 
cook book. He could not refuse the invitation 
of a girl like Judith Henderson; he did not 
want to refuse it; and four o’clock found him 
ringing the bell of the Henderson mansion. 

He smiled at the butler as he asked if Miss 
Henderson was in, and the butler actually smiled 
back as he answered that she was. Hiram 
stepped in and handed him a card. 

As Bunston saw the name he became apolo- 
getic instead of cordial. ‘“I—I beg your par- 
don, sir,” he stammered, “‘but I was mistaken. 
Miss Henderson is not at home.” 

Hiram sent him a keen glance. There was 
something suspicious in the man’s embarrass- 
ment. He put his hand in his pocket. “Let 
me have the truth,”’ he said after two hands 
had touched understandingly. ‘‘Have you 
orders to tell me that Miss Henderson is not 
at home when I call?”’ 

The man struggled between loyalty and 
cupidity, and, before Bingham could learn 
which was the stronger and have his suspicions 
confirmed, Horatio Henderson came out of the 
library. He stopped short when he saw young 
Bingham. He recognized him at once. He had 
the same carriage and set of the shoulders as 
his father. 

“Mr. Hiram Bingham?” he growled, throt- 
tling the impulse to kick Mr. Hiram Bingham 
into the street. 

Hiram bowed. ‘Mr. Henderson?’ inter- 
rogatively, although there was no need for 
interrogation. He knew Horatio Henderson 
as well as Horatio Henderson knew him. 

‘Come in here,’’ Henderson motioned to the 
room he had just left. 

Hiram followed the old man, who did not 
ask him to be seated. He waited with dis- 
concerting ease and courtesy for the older man 
to speak. 

Henderson had never imagined that young 
Bingham would be such a big, strong, clean- 
looking young fellow; but no matter how big 
or strong or clean-looking he was, he was 
Hiram Bingham’s son. Henderson forgot 
diplomacy, if he had ever thought of using it, 
and rushed into the heart of the matter at 
once. ‘I don’t know how or where you met 
my daughter, Mr. Bingham.” He waited for 
Hiram to tell him; but Hiram only stood there 
like a brown statue of Young Courtesy, an 
expression of polite interest on his face, and 
Henderson had to continue: ‘‘But however or 
wherever you met her, the acquaintance is 
most undesirable to me and it must cease. 
Cease, sir!’”’ He brought his closed hand down 
on the table with a thump that made the 
magazines and papers dance. ‘‘There can be 
no friendship between my daughter and your 
father’s son. You should know that, and she 
should know it.” 

“T don’t believe in inherited quarrels,” 
Hiram told him lightly. 


ENDERSON turned purple. ‘There is 

such a thing as family loyalty, sir, in which 
every man of decent instincts must believe,” he 
exclaimed; ‘‘and I demand it of my daughter. 
She shall not make friends in the family of a 
man I dislike as I dislike Hiram Bingham. 
When I think of what he has done——” He 
lost his voice completely and pulled impatiently 
at his collar. It was a full minute before he 
could goon. “I refuse to allow her to see you! 
I refuse to allow her to speak to you! And I 
refuse to allow you to come into this house 
again!”? His voice rose shrilly. ‘Do you 
understand?” 

As he realized the strength of the animosity 
that obsessed the older man Hiram lost his 
easy pose and his muscles stiffened. ‘‘ Your 
words are plain and clear, Mr. Henderson. 
They should be understood quite easily.”” He 
spoke slowly, trying to keep a grip on his 
temper. ‘‘And you have a perfect right to say 
who shall or shall not enter your house. But 
you haven’t a right to say who shall or shall not 
speak to your daughter. That is her privilege. 
She is a woman grown, and she has a right to 
choose her own friends.’? He squared his 
shoulders and went on: “‘ And I’m going to be 
one of them. You might as well understand 
that right now. You can forbid me to come to 
the house all you want to, but I’m not going to 
give up my friendship with Miss Henderson. 
It’s perfect nonsense for you and Father to 
keep on quarreling like schoolboys - 

“Schoolboys!” gurgled Henderson, and his 
eyes bulged dangerously. 

“Worse than schoolboys,” Hiram told him 
flatly, ‘for if you were schoolboys you would 
be trounced and sent to bed. But as you are 
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Four Gossard Corsets 
of International Vogue 


Today wherever Gossard Corsets are sold you can be 
fitted to these new models, which express perfection in 
modern corsetry. 


The front-lacing principle (originated by The H. W. 
Gossard Co.) has accomplished much for the comfort 
and convenience of woman’s dress. 


Of even greater importance than front-lacing, however, 
has been the genius displayed in the actual designing 
and making of Gossard Corsets. 


So outstanding and thorough has been this work that, 
great as the front-lacing principle is, the Gossard method 
of design and manufacture transcends it, and the two 
combined occupy a position so commanding that they 
are now regarded as an international vogue. 


Regardless of the cost—every Gossard Corset conforms to 
but one standard in style,workmanship and wearing service. 


Model 364 


This is the most extreme corset that has ever 
been produced at such moderate cost. It 
brings to the woman who has been obliged 
to deny herself the satisfaction of a corset ap- 
proaching the extreme because of price, the 
privilege of securing a model the lines of which 
cannot be questioned when criticized from the 
standpoint of the latest demand in corsetry. 
The success of this model will be immediate. 

Model 364 is low in the bust with comfortable 
fullness over diaphragm, flexibleclasps, extreme- 
ly cag ‘ae and ee goog fitting skirt, supplied 
with three sets o ose supporters. $ 3 50 





Madeina serviceable SterlingCloth at 
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Model 205 


This new model in the Five Dollar Quality 
will prove the most popular corset ever intro- 
duced at this price. It is built upon the lines 
dictated by the highest authorities on Fall Fash- 
ions, large in waist, very low in bust, and long 
closely fitted skirt, the comfort of which is in- 
sured by the elastic section at bottom of the 
back, a feature new in a corset at this price. 

The low bust, the length, the beautifully 
straight lines of back and the perfectly fitted lower 
portion of this corset combine to make a model 
exceptionally attractive ata moderate 5 00 
price. Madeina Mercerized Batiste at $ . 


Model 408 


This model is extremely long and straight in 
the skirt, with waist proportionately large. Inthe 
10-inch corset the bust is very low, the I1-inch 
lengthhas bust one inch higher, the skirts of both 
being the same length. The elastic sections at 
sides and back areso placed asto hold the lower 
portion of the corset very closely and allowing 
sufficient expansion for comfort in walking, and 
when seated. While this model is extreme in 
straight lines and length, the utmost care has 
been exercised that it may be perfectly com- 
fortable with ample room over diaphragm 
and in the back, above waist line. 

Made in a Novelty Coutil at $8.50 





Model 412 


In this corset of extreme length, low bust and 
straight linesis presented the final word in the in- 
terpretation of the most ultra style demand forthe 
Fall season. Theline of back is perfectly straight 
with lower portion fitted closely to the figure. 

The elastic sections at back and sides pro- 
vide the necessary expansion for comfort, 
there being no more feeling of restraint than 
in models less closely fitted. 

The wearer of this model experiences the 
feeling of support from the lower portion of the 
corset in the back and involuntarily assumes the 
relaxed pose. The material in quality 27 isa 
handsome Broche, soft = a which fits 
the figure like an elastic fabric. ~ | 2 50 





Made in a Mercerized Broche at 


There is a model for every figure and a price for every purse. 
Be fitted today at the store where Gossard Corsets are advertised. 


The H. W. Gossard Co., Chicago 


LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE CORSETS 
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This Glass Top and Spring 
Seal Prevent Fruit 
from Spoiling 


Many times your jarred fruit 
and vegetables have been 
molded and spoiled because the 
old-fashioned jars leaked air. 
Your hard work and choice 
preserves were a total loss. 
Here is the “‘ounce of preven- 
tion’’—quick-acting —air-tight- 
sealing —easy-filling 


ATLAS 


E-Z Seal Jars 


which absolutely and forever 
KEEP their contents fresh and 
delicious. Besides, they are 
easy to buy, easy to seal, easy to 
open and easy to clean. 

Made of thick, protective 
GREEN glass. Exactly the 
right size and shape. Put up 
your fruit and vegetables this 
season by any method you pre- 
fer, but KEEP them in the 
SAFE E-Z Seal Jars. 

Most grocers sell E-Z Seal Jars. 
If yours does not, let us know. 
Write us for free book of recipes. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Holmes & Edwards 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 
and Regular Plate 


As a purchaser of silver you 
should become familiar with 
patternsand quality. Our 
leaflets will acquaint you 
with both, givingdetail infor- 
mation ontheInlaidQuality, [f 
illustrations ‘of designs and | a 
list of combination sets, and |f 
articles made in various pat- 
terns. If you are cere 
the purchase of sil ve write 
for klet No. K128. 
Very respectfully, 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Bridgeport 






Connecticut 





Educate Your Child 


at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 years 
of age may be educated at home by the 
best modern methods and under the guid- 
ance and supervision of a school with a 
national reputation for training young chil- 
dren. For information write, stating age 
of child. Normal Department for train- 
ing teachers. Circular on request. 


Hilve A.B. THE CALVERT SCHOOL 
10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Dean Lockstitched 


1,000 *. ‘zs, APRONS 


SOLD BY ae. & EVERYWHERE 


Sample for ten cents and Dealer’s name. When buying 
Aprons or Rompers, look for DEAN trademark; it is your 
protection, and our guarantee. Our Apron Bock FREE. 
THE W. H. DEAN CO.,127 Everett Building, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers write for Catalogue. 
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grown men you keep on making fools of your- 
selves. Oh, Father is as bad as you are; there 
isn’t anything to choose between you. And 
you used to be such good friends,” sadly. 
‘There isn’t any reason why you shouldn’t be 
good friends again. But if you won’t be your 
senseless obstinacy isn’t going to keep me from 
Miss Henderson. Frankly, I didn’t know she 
was your daughter when I met her and fell in 
love with her. Yes, in love with her!” he re- 
peated firmly, while Henderson gasped and 
sputtered. ‘It wasn’t a matter of choice. I’d 
rather not have fallen in love with your daugh- 
ter, but I couldn’t help it, and I sha’n’t let the 
fact that she is your daughter make any differ- 
ence. I didn’t intend to tell you this now. I 
thought I’d let you get used to seeing me 
around first; but you have forced my hand, 
and, if you must have it straight, I’ll give it to 
you straight. I love your daughter and I’m 
hoping to make her love me. And you and 
Father can make the best of it.” 


EVER had Horatio Henderson been spoken 
i to in such a fashion, and the effect was 
startling. He felt smothered. He had no idea 
that matters had goneso far. It wasincredible 
that Hiram Bingham’s son should stand there 
in his own library and talk to him, Horatio 
Henderson, in such a high-handed fashion. 
Incredible? It was maddening. He had a de- 
sire to kick and pound young Bingham, which 
he mastered only by an effort. But even if he 
didn’t kick and pound he wouldn’t stand for 
what had been said—not for a moment. ‘‘ You 
sha’n’t marry her!”’ he finally gathered voice to 
say. ‘I forbidit! Do youhear? I forbid it!” 

“Ves, I hear, Mr. Henderson,”’ Hiram an- 
swered quietly. He had grown pale, and his 
lips were tightly pressed together and the 
fingers that held his hat and stick were white 
at the tips. ‘‘ But, as I told you before, I deny 
your right to interfere. Your daughter is a 
woman, a very lovely one, and I’m going to 
marry her if she will have me.’ 

There was a determination in his voice that 
sent a chill through the warm blood of Mr. 
Henderson, but he did not waver nor flinch. 
“You shall not!’ he shouted defiantly. 

“T shall!’? Hiram was quiet but firm. ‘‘ And 
now that you understand my position I will 
go. There is nothing to be gained by shout- 
ing at each other. You might as well make up 
your mind to like me, Mr. Henderson, because 
I think I am going to be your son-in-law,” he 
concluded with a smile that any one except 
Henderson would have acknowledged was 
winning, and went away. 

Henderson saw nothing winning in the smile 
nor in the man. He was stunned. That man, 
Hiram Bingham’s son, his son-in-law! Out- 
rageous! Impossible! The world was turning 
around him at a fearful rate. He staggered toa 
chair and fell into it, breathing hard and fast. 
What should he do? He hadn’t helped matters 
by losing his temper. He must not do that 
again. He must be very careful how he spoke 
to Judith. He would ask her to accompany 
him to California on the ground that he needed 
a change, although he had not been home from 
Europe two weeks. He must not let her im- 
agine that he was taking her away from young 
Bingham; not for a moment must she suspect 
the truth. And once in California he would 
not bring her back to Waloo until young 
Bingham was dead or married; he didn’t care 
which. He did not believe that Hiram would 
go after them. He was needed at home to look 
after the jam business. As for Judith, she had 
always been obedient; she loved him and would 
yield to his wishes. There was nothing like a 
loving and obedient daughter. 


E WAS still sitting in his big chair, brood- 

ing over what had taken place and lux- 
uriating in the thought of his loving and 
obedient daughter, when he heard Marvin 
arguing with Bunston. 

Henderson rose with a sigh to see what the 
trouble was. All at once the peaceful atmos- 
phere of his home seemed to be threatened. 
“‘What’s the matter?” he demanded harshly 
when he saw his nephew and his butler 
standing face to face at the foot of the stairs. 

Bunston waited for Marvin to speak, but 
as Marvin did not offer any explanation he 
began, ‘‘Mr. Cullen, sir ——-”’ when Marvin 
interrupted him. 

‘“Bunston has a package that he was going 
to mail, Uncle Horatio,’’ he said somewhat 
breathlessly. ‘“‘Judith gave it to him. It 
was only by chance that I saw the address. 
Show it to him, Bunston,”’ he ordered. 

Bunston obeyed reluctantly. He had never 
cared for Marvin Cullen, and he understood 
why now. 

Henderson put on his glasses and took the 
package from the butler’s hand. ‘‘Mr.—Mr. 
Hiram Bingham,” he read. His eyes began to 
blaze under his heavy eyebrows. “I will 
attend to this,’ he managed to mutter. ‘‘ And 
remember, Bunston, there is to be no com- 
munication between this house and that of 
Mr. Bingham. Absolutely none! And if Mr. 
Bingham calls again there is no one at home. 
You understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” Bunston said, and he felt very 
sorry for Miss Henderson, for in his estimation 
Hiram was a most agreeable and generous 
young man, worth a dozen Marvin Cullens. 

Marvin followed his uncle into the library 
and the two looked at each other before they 
looked at the package. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of Judith! 
I wouldn’t have believed it!’ Henderson 
repeated helplessly. 

“T would,” Marvin told him sharply. “If you 
had seen her at the Van Alystines’ last night 
dancing with him 
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704 — Coutil — Price 50c Waist and Brassiére Combined 


705 — Batiste—Price 50c 754 — Coutil — Price $3.50 
729 — Batiste — Price $2.50 
Designed for girls from 7| Beautifully embroidered brassiere 
to 12 years. Shapes the adds to its handsome appearance, 
makes a very stylish figure; is 
body into a graceful figure) beautifully corded, boned with 
without undue pressure.| Walohn. Pearl buttons at front. 


Misses’ Waists 
of 11 to 15 Years 
712 — Coutil — Price 75¢ 
713 —Batiste—Price 75c 
Girlish costumes are stylish as 
mothers’. The youthful figure 
needs a waist of similar lines. 











Nicely corded, lightly boned. 
FERRIS 
e GooD 
erris |= 





You will never know what it 
means to be both comfortable 
AND stylish until you try one 
of the new Ferris Waists. They 
are beautifully made in 100 
styles to fit every age and figure. 





Young Women’s Waists 


of 12 to 17 Years 


715 — Coutil — Price $1.00 
717 — Batiste — Price $1.00 
Fashionable styles, low bust, 
long hips.’ Nicely corded, 
properly boned. Very 


satisfactory. 


| == Waists 


Write for the new catalog, finely 
illustrated with latest improved 


styles. Select the style you like, 
and ask for it at your dealer’s. 


If he cannot supply you, send 


your order direct to us. 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 East 21st Street, New York 











It Makes Dusting 
A Pleasure 


Everything looks beautifully bright and clean—the whole house takes on a 
spick and span appearance when you dust with acheese cloth moistened with 


NID NRK 


It is wonderful how it carries off all dust and dirt on 
the duster; how it keeps the dust from flying; how it 















— 


makes the dusting easier every 
time you use it; 
unsightly marks, scratches, stains 
and that smoky look that gathers 
on all bright surfaces. 


You can see the beautiful finish 
restored to its original appearance 
whenever you use it on piano, 
table, dresser, woodwork or hard- 
wood floors. LIQUID VENEER 
is a perfect disinfectant, too! 

After dusting once with LIQUID VENEER, 
you will never go back to the old way. You 
need no skill to use it, you don’t have to put 


it on thick or rub hard—simply moisten 
your dust-cloth with it and dust—that’s all! 


You can buy it at any good grocery, drug, 
hardware, furniture or department store— 
satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


how it removes 


Be sure you get the yellow 
carton with the tilted name, 


LIQUID VENEER. 


BUFFALO 
SPECIALTY 


COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Why Let Your Roast Dry Up 
In An Open Pan When A 


REED 


Self-Basting Roaster 


preserves all the natural juices 
by automatic basting ? 


The Reed Roaster is self-basting. 
It does away with the annoyance of 
basting by hand. 


The top is concave —a distinct- 
ive feature. The vaporized juices 
condense upon it and, instead of 
running down the sides, flow to the 
centre and drip directly upon the 
meat, basting it continuously. 


Inner tray prevents burning. 
Opening the dampers browns the 
roast. 


Sanitary 


Seamless stamped steel with 
rounded corners, enameled with 
Reed Flintstone Gray or Matchless 
Turquoise—no place for dirt to 
cling. Cleans like porcelain. 


The Reed Roaster is for every- 
day use—cooks meat, fowl, fish, 
beans, brown bread, and other dishes. 


Six different sizes at Hardware 
and Housefurnishing stores. 
Reed Manufacturing Company — 
Newark New York 
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ee 
Boys enjoy “Porosknit” | 
aswellasmen. Nounder- £ 
wear can give more com- 
fort than a 
“Porosknit” 
Union Suit, 
with its com- 
fortably 
closed crotch. 
** Porosknit” 
is made in all 
stylesformen, 
for boys. 
Send for 
Booklet 
CHALMERS 

KNITTING CO. 
15 Wash’ton St. 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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NEW! MADE BY 
The DeLong Hook and 

ye Company 
—that means the bright- 


est hook-and-eye thought 


in the world! It stays 
sewed—stitches can’t slip. 


No trouble— sew it on in the 
good old. atenaanse way. 


TRADE MARK 








REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

Invitations, Anno % 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


' dc i 
e samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 








L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1023 Chestnut St. , Philadelphia, Pa 
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“Dancing with him!’ Henderson cried. 

“*Dancing with him,” Marvin repeated. ‘‘I 
do think that she should show more consid- 
eration for your wishes, Uncle Horry. You 
told her she shouldn’t have any communication 
with Bingham, and here, the very next minute 
and right under your nose, she sends him a 
package. What do you suppose it is?” He 
was frankly curious. 

“*Do you think I should open it?”” Henderson 
hesitated. 

“T certainly do.’’ Marvin had no doubts. 
“She is your daughter. You have every right.” 

“‘That may be, and yet ——”’ He remem- 
bered Hiram had told him that Judith was not 
a child, and he rang the bell and directed 
Bunston to call Miss Henderson. 


UDITH came in, all unsuspicious of what had 

happened. Her father often sent for herwhen 
he arrived home early. She had remained at 
home in the secret expectation that HiramBing- 
ham would call for his cook book. When he 
did not come she found an excuse: he would 
know that her father would not approve of his 
call, and to save her from embarrassment he 
had remained away. He should have his book 
anyway, and she had wrapped it up and given 
it toBunston. She could not keep it any longer; 
and she laughed as she remembered the value 
that he had put upon it as they looked it over 
on the way from Pontarlier to Paris. 

“You home, Daddy?”’ she began, and then 
the radiance left her face as she saw the stormy 
countenance of her father and her cousin. 
‘*What is it? What is the matter?” 

Her father regarded her gravely. ‘‘I hate to 
think that you would defy me, Judith.” 

‘‘Defy you?” she repeated, bewildered. 

“Ves, willfully defy me.”’ He pointed to the 
package on the table. 

Her eyes followed the direction of his fingers, 
and she colored angrily when she saw to what 
they led her. She drew herself up proudly. 
‘*So you took that from Bunston!” There 
was a trace of contempt in her voice that made 
Henderson wince. Marvin heard it unmoved. 

“Yes, I took it from Bunston, just as I shall 
take anything else of a like nature. I told you 
last night, Judith, that you should not com- 
municate with this Bingham. I never thought 
that you would disobey me.” 

She was angrier than she had been in years. 
Her father had never spoken to her in just that 
way, and she resented it fiercely. She had done 
nothing that deserved such a tone. She took 
the package and opened it. ‘‘You have no 
right to interfere with my friends. I’m not a 
child,” she cried. ‘‘And I haven’t communi- 
cated with Mr. Bingham. I was only sending 
him this.” The paper fell away and their 
astonished eyes saw that she was sending 
Bingham the Medici book. 

Her father snatched it from her. ‘Judith! 
Are you mad? Would you send a Bingham 
this? There are recipes for jam here that are 
worth a fortune!” 

“Jam! You think of nothing but jam. This 
is Mr. Bingham’s book.’’ 

“His book!” Henderson hardly believed 
her. ‘‘How did you get it? He never gave it 
to you?” 

“T didn’t steal it,” fiercely. “But it makes 
no difference how I came by it. It belongs to 
him and I’m going to send it to him. If there 
are jam recipes in it that is all the more reason 
why he should have it at once. If you call it 
defying you to send Mr. Bingham what be- 
longs to him then I am going to defy you. I 
shouldn’t think you would want me to keep it 
in the house a second. A Bingham book! Oh, 

it’s perfectly absurd”’; her defiance faded and 
she dashed her hand across her tear-wet eyes. 
“You might think that we were back in the 
Middle Ages.” 

“T suppose you like to think that you are a 
Juliet,”’ sneered her cousin. 


HE color flooded her face. She felt as 

though he had torn open the door of her 
heart and stamped around where she had not 
dared to glance. It was with difficulty that she 
controlled herself to look at him quietly. 
“Marvin! You are even more contemptible 
than I had everimagined aman could be. How 
dare you speak to me so!” 

Her contempt stung him; so did the color 
that flooded her face and receded to leave a 
bright red spot in each cheek. ‘‘ Because I 
know this Hiram Bingham,”’ he said passion 
ately. ‘If you saw him as I do you would be 
surprised to know how contemptible a man 
could be.” 

She refused to listen to him, but began to 
wrap up the book again, making as neat a 
package, even with her shaking fingers, as 
though she had served an apprenticeship as a 
bundle girl in a department store. Her father 
watched her, fascinated by her trembling hands. 
He wanted to forbid her, to snatch the book 
from her, but he did not dare. Instinct told 
him that he had gone quite far enough for 
one day. 

Marvin was not so wise. ‘‘I’ll show you,” 
he promised thickly, ‘‘just what a low sneak 
this Hiram Bingham, junior, is.” 

She tied a last knot in the cord and rang the 
bell as if she had not heard a word he said. 
Before her father’s angry eyes she gave the 
package a second time to Bunston. “You will 
see that this is sent at once, Bunston,” she said. 

Bunston glanced at Henderson. ‘Yes, Miss 
Henderson,” he said sedately when Henderson 
did not speak; and his spirit skipped gayly 
as he went away, while his legs were as dignified 
as a well-trained butler’s legs should be. 

Judith turned and looked at her father. 

“Judith!” he murmured brokenly. “You 
have hurt me very much.” 
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Quaker Oafs 


The Utmost 
In Oatmeal 











Scotlland’s 
Favorite 
Oatmeal 





You know the Scotch as connoisseurs on oat- 
meal, for this is their racial food. And you think, 
perhaps, that their rugged highlands grow the 


finest favored oats. 


But Scotland, for its best oatmeal, sends here 


for Quaker Oats. 


And the British Isles consume 


more packages of Quaker Oats sian of all other 


brands together. 


So ina hundred countries, most of which grow 


oats. 


Some are ten thousand miles away. 


But 


the people who want the best in oatmeal send 


here for Quaker Oats. 


Yet some of you, surrounded by stores selling 


Quaker Oats, buy commonplace oatmeal. 


us tell you what you miss. 


Quaker Oats 


The Oats with the Matchless Flavor 


kernels of the 
Oats. 


Only the largest 
choicest grain go into Quaker 
We select them by 62 siftings. 


We get but ten pounds of Quaker 
Oats from a bushel of the finest oats 
that grow. 


You get big flakes—get richness and 
flavor which the smaller grains can’t 
yield. 

And our process, which includes 
sterilization, brings you that flavor in- 
tact. 


No need to tell you the difference if 
you'll taste a single dish. 


You get here a luscious oatmeal. 
You get the cream of the oats made 
rare and inviting. 

Why pay the same price for a lesser 
oatmeal? Why not have the enjoyable 
kind? 


Let 


Oatmeal is the food for growth, the 


food for vim. It 
dance the 


contains in abun- 
elements of which brains 


and nerves are made. 


It is immensely important to foster 
the love of oatmeal, and Quaker Oats 


supplies the way. 


Yet it costs the common price. 


That 


is because we make enough to serve a 
thousand million dishes yearly. 


Regular Size 
package, 10c 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 
trade, 25c. 


Except in Far 
West and South. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


SOLE MAKERS 


(458) 





Look for the 
Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 



































































































































Let Our Local |} 
Corsetiére Fit You 


with a made-to-measure 
Nu Bone Corset with its 


graceful lines, up-to-date style and 
made-to-measure comfort. Not sold 
in stores but fitted in the seclusion 
of your home by a trained cor- 
setiére. The stays of the 















are interwoven and interlocked in such 
manner that astonishing results inthe mat- 
ter of support are obtained without the 
rigidity characteristic of solid steel stays or 
the flimsiness common to other wire bon- 
ings. Conforms to every move- 
ment of the body, is ventilative 
and hygienic. Will not take a per- 
manent bend, Can be laundered. 


Our Guaranty 


‘‘A new corset if a Nu Bone Stay 
rusts or breaks within one year.” 
New spring catalogue sent FREE 
on request. Exclusive territory 
still open in some localities for 
ambitious corsetiéres. 


The Nu Bone Corset Company 
Dept. H Corry, Pa. 
















































































PLUMES 


at bargain prices 
16 and 18 in. Plumes 


Ask your dealer to show you this 
lot of London Plumes. A limited 
number, specially priced, in all 
the fashionable colors, shaded 
effects and two and three-tone 
plumes. Every feather less than 
half to show why London dealers 
do the biggest business in the world. 


The plume with 
the trade-mark 


Look for this trade-mark inside the 
plumes you buy, whether you buy 
plumes separately or a hat complete, 
then you know you have London 
Plumes—the ones that are made 
from carefully selected, imported 
South African stock, strong- 
quilled, glossy male bird 
feathers. hey retain their life 
and lustre year after year. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry 
London Plumes write us. 
London Feather Co. 
New York 








quest. Either style of pins here illustrated with any 
three letters and figures,one or two colors of ename). 
STERLING SILVER, 30c each; $3.00 dozen; 
SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 dozen. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO.,250 BASTIAN BLDG.. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Ln Ae BO) 


= cor 


OLD CARPETS 


NOY. RUG CO. 65 EAST 59" (ST. NY 
Write FoR BOOK UeT 
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She put her arms around his neck. ‘Oh, 
Daddy! don’t let us quarrel over anybody or 
anything. I love you too much to quarrel with 

9 


ou. 

He held her close. ‘‘Then you will give up 
this young Bingham?” he whispered in her 
ear. ‘‘You’ll promise not to have anything to 
do with him in the future?” 

She slipped from his arms. ‘I told you, 
Father, that I am not achild. I have a right 
to choose my own friends.” And without 
another word she left the room. 


VII 


HEN Hiram Bingham, senior, looked at 

his mail the next morning he was amazed 
to find a letter from Horatio Henderson. What 
could the man have to say to him? He looked 
at the once-familiar, heavy, cramped hand- 
writing for some moments before he opened 
the letter. The inclosure was in the same 
heavy, cramped hand, and it made Bingham 
speechless. A dull red, that changed to purple, 
flooded his face, and he gasped and gurgled as 
he read the letter a second time. It ran: 

Sir: I find that your son, Mr. Hiram Bingham, 
Junior, is annoying my daughter with his unde- 
sirable and unwelcome attentions. I have told 
him that he shall not see nor speak to her, but he 
has defied me. It is what I might expect from 
a Bingham. But, under the circumstances, the 
relations that are between us, I look upon his de- 
fiance as a piece of unparalleled and inexcusable 
impertinence. If you are encouraging him in the 
expectation that there ever can be any connection 
between the two families I tell you flatiy that you 
are mistaken. There has been too much in the past 
for there to be anything in the future. And I ask 
you to make this clear to your son and to keep 
him at home. Otherwise you must abide by the 
consequences. 


Sir, I remain HorRATIO HENDERSON. 


Bingham could not believe that the words 
were actually there, and he read the letter 
several more times to make sure, and grew 
angrier with each reading. How dared Horatio 
Henderson send him such a communication? 
How dared he say that his son Hiram was not 
fit to marry the daughter of a Henderson? 
Hiram was fit to marry a Royal Princess if he 
wanted to; the girl hadn’t been born who was 
too good for him. It was an insult, an insult 
to him and to Hiram. As though Hiram would 
ever look twice at the bloodless, white-faced 
chit who would be the daughter of a man like 
Horatio Henderson! He would tell Horatio 
Henderson a thing or two himself, and, seizing 
a sheet of paper, he began the telling without 
waiting for his anger and disgust to cool: 

Sir: I have received your most amazing com- 
munication, and it confirms me more strongly than 
ever in the belief that you have lost your wits. 
My son isa manand can look after himself. I will 
not insult him by showing him your letter. He 
knows that I would never consent to any connec- 
tion between the Binghams and the Hendersons. 
He would not even think of such a thing himself. 
Your insinuation that he would shows how little 
you know of him. The fact that your daughter is 
your daughter would prevent him from becoming 
interested in her. If you can’t take care of your 
girl and make her mind that is your affair. But 
allow me to say that Iam not surprised. As for 
me,I want to tell you once for all that I have 
every confidence in my son. 


I am, sir, HIRAM BINGHAM. 


He thrust the letter into an envelope, di- 
rected it, and slapped a stamp in the corner 
with evident relish. ‘‘There, Mr. Horatio 
Henderson!” he said, “‘I think I have given 
you as good as you sent.” 


I UT even this thought could not reduce his 

wrath, and he was still at the boiling point 
when Hiram came in from the laboratory carry- 
ing a saucer in which was a dark purple mixture. 
There was a broad smile on his face, and an- 
other, quite as broad, on the face of Mullins, 
the chief of Bingham’s laboratory staff, who 
was at Hiram’s heels. 

“Taste this!’’ Hiram stuck a spoonful of the 
dark purple mixture in Bingham’s face. ‘It’s 
the ‘King’s Jam,’ and it’s corking good. Smell 
it.”’”, And the saucer was held under Bingham’s 
nose. ‘‘ Doesn’t that coax youtoeat? I don’t 
think it’s just the same as it was in France’; 
he frowned at the marmalade. ‘But of course 
using California fruit would make a difference. 
Taste it.” 

And Bingham had to open his mouth and let 
Hiram stick the spoon into it. If it had been 
anything except the new jam and if any one 
except Hiram had held the spoon Bingham 
would have ordered the saucer out of the room 
in double-quick time. But when the odor of 
-he jam assailed his nostrils and the taste of it 
reached his palate his anger melted away be- 
fore such deliciousness. A man could not eat 
the ‘King’s Jam”’ and remain cross. 

““We’re crazy about it, MullinsandI; aren’t 
we, Mullins?” grinned Hiram, much pleased 
with himself at having brought the formula of 
this delicacy to the factory. 

“Do you think it could bear a mite, just a 
mite, more sugar, Mr. Bingham?” Mullins 
asked anxiously. 

‘‘Not a grain!” Bingham was licking his third 
spoonful. “It’s perfect! Absolutely perfect!’ 

‘“‘That’s what I say, but Mullins thinks it 
isn’t quite sweet enough. Don’t you dare to 
tamper with it, old man,” Hiram ordered. 
“When you create a masterpiece leave it a 
masterpiece; don’t make it commonplace.” 

‘* All right.”” Mullins was as pleased as they 
were. ‘‘ Thenit goes, Mr. Bingham? Thisis our 
fall jam, the thirty-first Bingham specialty?’’ 

“Tt goes!”? commanded Bingham, scraping 
the saucer and handing it to Mullins, who 
carried it away. The older man smacked his 
lips over the flavor. “I guess that will make 
Henderson’s people pretty sick,” he said, rub- 
bing his hands, and then he remembered 
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The American Lady Shoe is the 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1913 


HE new slashed skirt 

draws the curtain 
aside and leaves my lady’s 
footwear in the spotlight. 
It is more important than 
ever to put your best foot 
forward. Put your 
feet—and your faith—in 


the American Lady Shoe. Your feet 
will be comfortable and well pro- 
tected—your faith will be justified 


see hosts of other stylishly 


dressed women doing as you have done. 


best effort of 40 years know how in 


shoemaking. It is not equaled anywhere for style, fit, wear and price. 


The Hamilton, Browndealer, anywhere, can show you the American LadyShoe. Look over his line—if he 
doesn’t happen to have the particularstyle you want, he will get it for youin a fewdays’time. If youcan’t 
easily locate the Hamilton, Brown dealer in your locality write us and we will tell you hisnameand address. 


Also ask for our attractive book 


, America’s Finest Footwear, showing 


the latest and the best shoe styles for Fall and Winter. It's free. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, makers, St. Louis—Boston © 


** Keep the Quality up”’ 
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Decidedly 
More 
Useful 


Notice how much 
more convenient a 
greaseless cream is—on 
how many more occa- 
sions it can be used. To 
this fact is due the stead- 
ily increasing vogue for 
Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. You can apply 
it not only at night but 
whenever you dress, as it 
is entirely absorbed by the 
skin, vanishes, and will not 
|| soil gloves or clothing. 
| To be sure you secure the 
[ greaseless cream which com- 
\\| bines delightfulness and effi- 
pont ciency to the greatest possible 

\ degree, ask for Pond’s Vanish- 
























SA ing Cream. It isan exquisitely 
ay refined cream of delightful con- 


sistency and with the real fra- 
grance of Jacqueminot roses. 
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You will find many occasions 
when it is just what youneed. Put it 
to the most severe test — use it this 
Fall tosoften, smoothand refine your 
skin. Nomatter how dry and tawny 
your skin may have become after the 
summer outdoors, the skin-softening 
ingredient in Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream will restore all its freshness 
and pliancy, revive its beautiful soft 
coloring and delicate transparency. 


Pond’ Extract @mpany’s 


VANISHING CREAM 


Write us for dainty sample, or send 4 cents in stamps 
for generous trial tube. Pond’s Extract Company, 


t 5, 131 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Pond’s Extract—A Hint! Delight the man in 
your family by getting him a bottle of Pond’s 
Extract to use after shaving. In purity, strength 
and healing qualities it is many times superior 
to its ‘‘witch hazel”’ imitations. Or send 4 cents 
in stamps for a trial size bottle. 
























































































Sani-Flush 


does one important 
thing in housework 
that many women 
dislike to do— 

cleans the closet bowls. 


A little Sani-Flush 
shaken into the bow 
cleans like magic and 
keeps it white as new 




















































Sani-Flush also cleans the trap or un- 
seen outlet of the bowl—a dirty place 
that becomes offensive and can’t be 
cleaned in any other way. It cleans 
without scrubbing or touching the 
bowl with the hands,because Sani- / 

Flush is an odorless powdered 4 jg 
chemical compound made only 
forthis purpose. Itwillnever 
injure the bowlorplumbing. 4 


Try a Can 


Itonlycosts25c 
for a large can 
at Druggists 
and Grocers. If 
your dealerdoes j - $j 

not yet handle hn, — 
Sani-Flush,send 
us hisnameand 
25c (use cou- 
pon below), and 
wewill mail you 
a full-size can, 
post-paid, and 
arrange for your 
further supply. 


The Hygienic 
Products Co. 


660 Walnut St., 
Canton, Ohio 
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> The Trap 
, which you 

a ~ can’t clean 
: : : except with 
Sani-Flush 





The Hygienic Products Co., 660 Walnut Street, Canton, 0. 
For the enclosed 25c and the name of my dealer please send 
ine by parcel post a full-size can of Sani-Flush. 


n° My Nein 
My Address 


Dealer’s Name —__ 

















7OUR bodkin is are 


and always at hand when 


, "| wanted, if you have 








FAquauiry 


ay Mercerized — Fast Color —Washable 


LINGERIE BRAID 
-| in the New Self-Threading Bodkin Package 


| :| . When not in use the bodkin is attached to the box — 
loesn't become mislaid. owaste, dust, soiling nor tangling. 
The highest quality braid in the perfect package. Yet you 
| pay nomore—10c for 10 yards, including a flat, gilt bodkin. 
\ You can appreciate better just how convenient *‘F- A” 
\ Quality Braid in the New Package is, by seeing it at 
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\ any store. If your dealer doesn’t have it, we will 
\. glad to send a package on receipt of 10c in stamps. 
» Mention color desired —white, pink or light blue. 


, The F-A Mfg. Co., 4600 N. 18th St., Phila. 

















FOR THIRTY DAYS 


ge This is the Kitchenette Family Dish- 
A 





| USEbisnwasner FREE 
: 


washer—the machine that will wash 
es and sterilize the dishes used by any 
family in a few minutes. No need 
to put your hands in water. The 
Kitchenette Dishwasher does the 
work. Itissoeasy and simple that 
a child can use it and it 
is rigidly guaranteed. 
Every Housekeepershould 
have one at once. We 
don’t ask you to buy it 
until you have used it 
for 30 days and proved 
to your own satisfaction 
that it will do the work. 
The Kitchenette Dishwasher 
hasbeentestedandapproved 
by the Good Housekeeping 
Institute of New York City. 
We ship you a Kitchenette 
Dishwasher with freight 
; prepaid. Use it for 30 days, 
hen if you want it, take advantage of the cash discount or pay 
- our easiest of easy payment plans. If not as represented we 
ll take it back at our expense. 





CARY- DAVIS CO., Inc., 42 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y., Dept.D-3 
Please send me comets Tey sr ee about the Kitchenette 
, Family Dishwasher, with full particulars of your free trial offer. 
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THE JAM GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


Henderson’s letter. He had said that he would 
not insult his son by showing it to him, but 
now that Hiram was there and the letter was 
on his desk, not a foot away, he simply had 
to show it to him. He took up the sheet of 
paper covered with heavy cramped writing and 
handed it to Hiram. ‘Read that,” he said 
shortly. 

And Hiram read, and he blushed for old 
Horatio Henderson as he did so. He felt that 
Henderson had done his best to spoil the pleas- 
ant relations that existed between his fa- 
ther and himself. He read the letter a second 
time, and wondered how on earth he had better 
treat it. 

“The old fool!’? muttered Bingham, whose 
keen eyes saw Hiram’s changing color, and 
who would have been glad if he had laughed 
and thrown the letter aside as though it did not 
amount to anything. He did not like the way 
in which Hiram frowned at it, nor the red 
flush that had crept up to the roots of his hair. 
“T told him he was crazy,”’ Bingham went on 
as cheerfully as he could. ‘‘I didn’t wait a 
minute before I sent him back a letter quite as 
good as that.” 

“T’m sorry you did that, Father,’ Hiram 
said gravely, and he did not look at Bingham 
as he carefully folded Henderson’s letter and 
placed it in its envelope on his father’s desk. 

*“*Sorry!’’ Bingham could not believe his ears. 

“Yes, sorry,” stoutly. Henderson had 
forced his hand, and his father might as well 
know as much as Henderson did. ‘I’m sorry 
because I love Judith Henderson, and I don’t 
want anything to increase the hard feeling that 
there is already between you and her father’’; 
and he put his hand on his father’s shoulder. 


INGHAM shook it off as though it burned 

him. Sorry! Could it be his son Hiram, 
his good, dutiful son, who had said that? 
‘“‘What!” he fairly shouted. ‘‘Then the old 
scorpion was right”; he bristled fiercely. “I 
won’t stand for it, Hiram. I’ve been a good 
father, given you everything you wanted; but 
I won’t have you falling in love with Horatio 
Henderson’s daughter. Aren’t there any other 
girls in the world?” he asked piteously. 

Hiram shook his head. ‘‘ Not forme. It’s too 
late to think of other girls now, Father. I 
fell in love with Judith Henderson the minute 
I saw her. There never was a girl like her. 
She’s—she’s beautiful!’’ He stammered as he 
remembered how beautiful she was. 

But his father snorted scornfully. “I don’t 
care if she is beautiful, she won’t do for you, 
my boy. She won’t do.”’ He spoke decidedly, 
and turned away as if the conversation were 
ended. 

Hiram knew that it had just begun. “If you 
only knew her, Dad, you couldn’t help but love 
her yourself.’ ” 

Bingham wasindignant. “TI bet I could help 
loving her! Isn’t she Horatio Henderson’s 
daughter? Don’t you forget that, Hiram, nor 
how Horatio Henderson has treated me. Love 
the daughter of that snake in the grass! I’d 
like to catch myself doing such a thing. And 
his daughter “4 

“Don’t say anything about his daughter, 
Father,” Hiram said quietly, but there was 
that in his voice that made old Bingham stop 
suddenly. 

“Don’t do anything rash, boy,” he begged 
after a moment. ‘‘ You can’t have known her 
long. I never heard you speak of her. There 
are lots of other girls as beautiful and good 
who haven’t Horatio Henderson for a father. 
You aren’t really in love with her; you’re just 
infatuated. I wouldn’t be doing my duty by 
you if I didn’t try to save you from a silly 
infatuation. You are young enough to think 
it is romantic to be in love with the daughter 
of your father’s enemy, but I tell you frankly 
that I won’t stand for any Romeo foolishness. 
Horatio Henderson’s daughter my daughter- 
in-law! My son’s wife!” he suddenly burst 
out. ‘‘I’d rather see you dead!” 





IRAM caught his father’s uplifted hand 

and held it firmly while he looked straight 
into Bingham’s eyes. ‘I’m no Romeo, Father, 
except that I love a girl well enough to die for 
her. I’ve never spoken a word of love to 
Judith Henderson. She may not care for me; 
I’ve no reason to think she does; but I love 
her, and, if I can make her care for me, I’m 
going to marry her. I’ve told her father so and 
now I tell you. There isn’t any use talking 
about it any more. We don’t want to say 
things that we’ll be sorry for. We don’t want 
to say anything now—not until you get used to 
theidea. . . . What do you think of putting 
this ‘King’s Jam’ up in old blue jars, like those 
that were used in France?” changing the sub- 
ject abruptly. “I think they would make a 
hit; I mean those squat little earthen pots of 
old blue.” 

Bingham struggled nobly with his temper. 
Like Hiram he knew the value of time, only 
he hoped to prove its worth in an entirely dif- 
ferent way. He was not the type to nag, but 
neither was he of the type that forgets. Hiram 
could talk of jam if he wanted to; the old man 
turned to his desk and took up some papers 
and tried not to see that his hand shook so that 
he could scarcely hold them. ‘‘ You can do as 
you please,’’ he muttered childishly. ‘You'll 
do that anyway. My wishes don’t seem to 
have any weight with you.” 

Hiram held his tongue; but he kept his hand 
on his father’s shoulder for a moment longer 
before he went back to his own desk. It was 
hard on the old man; he was sorry for him. 
But while his wife would mean a good deal to his 
father she would mean much more to him and 
he should be allowed to choose her. His father 
would have te get used to it—that was all! 
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HILIPSBORNS 


Fall Style Book 
mericas Best. 
_ Fashion 


One Million 
Women— 


We Can Please You Too 


The new enlarged Philipsborn catalog 
will save money for you, as it has 
for more than one million other 
women. 

One copy is reserved for you—all 
you have to do is to send a postal 
for it. Won’t you do yourself 
this favor and write for it NOW? 


The New Philipsborn Building 


is built on the solid foundation of 
satisfying the American woman— 
serving her faithfully, year in and 
year out—not spontaneously with 
“catch” bargains—but consistently 
and continuously— With 


Real Values—Exclusive Styles— 
Satisfactory Service 

This has merited the patronage of 
over one million women—this is the 
service and advantage we offer you. 
Surely you will spend one penny to 
give us this opportunity of saving 
money for you. 


Here are a few TYPICAL BARGAINS 
taken at random from the thousand different 
styles we show: 


A Smart French Coney set lined with Skinner's 
Satin . $3.90 
‘An all-lined Ladies’ Persian Boucle coat $8.50 
A handsome Corduroy skirt for . ‘ $1 
A New Fall model Flannel Waist . 
Beautiful all silk Messaline Waist 
Beautiful Coney Fur coat for . . 

new, stylish Long-coat Suit for . 
A charming Ladies’ Dress for 
An all silk Messaline Petticoat for. 























One of our Leading New Building Bargains 
X-A101. $17.50GuaranteedSealPlushCoat 
for $10.98. Nothing to equal this value has 
ever been offered before. 52 inches long. Lined 
with seal brown guaranteed satin—newest shape, 
faultless workmanship and finish. Ladies’ sizes, 
32 to 44 bust. Misses’ sizes, 14 to 16 years old, 
‘50 inches mht © BUTE DING? 52 inches long. 
Our Specia L, 
BARGAIN. Price . . . $10. 98 











We coyld enumerate hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of additional bargains, each one seem- 
ing to offer greater saving opportunities than 
the last—bargains that really seem to com- 
pete with each other for your patronage. 
And each and every garment is sent you 
with ALL CHARGES PREPAID BY US 
and backed by the Philipsborn Guarantee 
—which means money back immediately — 
the same day the goods are received. 

Now with all these advantages, 
yours for one Penny. Won’t you please 


write for This Catalog TODAY ? 


PHILIPSBORN 


The Outer Garment House __~* 
Dept. 43, N. W. Cor. Van 
Buren & Peoria Sts. 
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who doubt 

—who think 

that ordinary 
mattresses give 
true rest like the 


MATTRESS § $15 


‘* Built — Not Stuffed’’ 


The famous Ostermoor Mattress is 
built up layer upon layer, with abso- 
lutely uniform softness and resiliency 
from one end to the other. 


Have You Had Our Book? 


The book with over 200 illustrations — about 
some things you will wish you had known 
long ago. Of course, it also explains the 
merits of Ostermoor Mattresses. This book 
costs you only a postal card; with it we send 
free samples of ticking. 

A handsome full size mattress, 4 feet 6 inches 
wide and 6 feet 3 inches long, full weight of 45 
pounds, best blue and white ticking, will be sent 
to you by express, prepaid, same day we receive 
your check or money-order for $15. This amount will be 
placed to your credit for 30 days, and will be returned to you 
without question if you are dissatisfied. The mattresses 
come packed in leatherette paper and burlap, and reach 
you in perfect condition. 


Mattresses Fall Double | QSTERMOOR & CO. 


ize . 

A.C. A. Ticking, 117 Elizabeth St., NewYork 
. 45 “- . Pe ri " $15.00 CANADIAN AGENCY : 
Satin Finis: ick- ‘ Ser . a 

ing, 45lbs. . . 16.50 Alaska ag = so tn gh o., Ltd. 
Mercerized Art ; ‘ 

Twills, 45 Ibs. . 18.00 
Special Hotel Style, 

50 Ibs 23.00 
E xtraThick F rench 

Edge, 60lbs. . 30.00 

Express prepaid. Mat- 
tresses in two parts, 50c 
extra. Smaller sizes cost $1 
less each size. 
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Designs ~.: 


These handsome Belding Pillow Tops 


represent the last word in embroidery 
designs, some showing variegated Bulgarian effects. 
They make up-to-date gifts for all occasions. We 

offer these pillow tops free to prove the unrivalled 


excellence of 
: BELDING’S | 
EMBROIDERY SILKS 


These are not cheap pillow tops. Best crash and 
linen used, designs well stamped; directions simple 
for beginners. 
FREE Offer: * You dealer will give you FREE 
Pillow Topand Back (size 17x 22 
in.) in.) with every. every 25¢ Belding Outfit, which contains 
six (4c.) Skeins of Belding’s Embroidery Silk, to 
commence the work with, Illustrated Lesson, etc. 
If not, send dealer’s name, adding 5c postage, total 30c, and 
receive Pillow Top FREE with Outfit. Two Pillow Top 
Outfits 60c, three 90c, etc. Offer good in United States only. 
Important: Belding’s Revised Needle and Hook Book, 
80 pages, colored illustrations, mailed for 10 cents. The 
Latest Embroidery Stitches Taught FREE. Send 2-ct. 
stamp for Instruction Pamphlet. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
201-203 W. Monroe St., Dept. 210, Chicago, Ill. 














“Mum” 


completes the dainty toilet by keeping its 
daintiness unspoiled— 


prevents odor 


of perspiration without harming the skin. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If 
your dealer hasn’t ““Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents and we'll send it postpaid. 








THE SECRET BACK 
OF FIFTH AVENUE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


They must have contact, company, movement; 
so they gad and stare and gossip. They are 
physically and mentally worn and broken down. 
They are nervously unstrung; they crave ex- 
citement and continuous “ go.’ 

Such is the Fifth Avenue crowd. It is not 
only weak and neurotic, it has bad tendencies 
besides. It is ill-natured in comment, mean in 
criticism. If each member of that self-satisfied 
crowd could actually hear the comments made 
upon her, ears would tingle. 


Dress That is Meant for Badness 


HERE can be no question that the dress of 

the Fifth Avenue parade is meant for bad- 
ness. That is not to say that every woman and 
girl in the crowd realizes the fact. Probably 
most of them would deny it. It is curious that 
French dressmakers can send from Paris to 
New York styles which French taste and fashion 
would not tolerate foramoment. Just at pres- 
ent the styles perhaps are a little worse than 
usual. The split skirt and the peg-top skirt 
would seem to be the limit possible. Nixola 
Greeley-Smith says: “‘ Now we have the corset- 
less figure and the split skirt. Wonder what 
lovely woman will be condemned to shed next? 
One hesitates even to guess.”’ Again she says: 
‘Every little bit taken from the little bit you 
wear makesa little bit less, consequently makes 
you just a little bit more fashionable.’”’ The 
fact is, for one who knows real savage women, 
the present styles seem inexpressibly shocking. 
The split skirt, showing through the cleft the 
elaborately clocked sock, is unquestionably a 
suggestive garment, and is meant tobeso. The 
peg-top skirt cannot be witnessed without sug- 
gesting Nixola’s question as to what remains 
that a woman possibly could shed. I am 
familiar with the sister in the bush. When at 
work upon the trails a naked woman may be 
quite modest; but when, her work done, going 
upon parade, she assumes a minimum of dress, 
she ceases to be so. The minimum of dress, 
not its absence, is the height of indecency. 
‘*September Morn” is infinitely better than the 
peg-top skirt. 


The Savagery of Decadence 


N THE Fifth Avenue parade the character 

_of dress is, after all, but one symptom of 
many in the life of our idleand decadent women. 
These relapsed savages, in their search for novel 
excitement and interest to arouse their worn 
and exhausted capacity of enjoyment, seek all 
sorts of new experiences. Nominally decent 
women at the cabaret witness indecent dances. 
Never have we had such a wave of savage 
dances, the very names of which put them on a 
level with the worst which Africa and Islam 
lands have heretofore produced. The ‘‘ hugs,” 
**slides,” ‘‘trots” and ‘“‘sinks” just now so 
much in vogue are savage in their character and 
influence. But they are not naive and primitive 
savagery; they are the savagery of decadence 
and degeneration. 

Fifth Avenue has never had the worst of 
reputations. However gay and thoughtless, 
however frivolous and useless, however worn 
and blasé the crowd has been, its makeup has 
been fairly reputable; but its present trend is 
bad. Not only thoughtless, but also scheming, 
women enter into today’s parade. Let one who 
doubts it notice, when next he wanders through 
its crowd, the number of lovely widows, with 
conspicuous mourning rings, he meets. This is 
a new feature which bodes ill for the near future. 

One of the famous things of old Fifth Avenue 
was the annual Easter procession. It was a 
thing of glory. It was an occasion when the 
people of New York put on spring bonnets and 
new dresses. Once seen it was never to be for- 
gotten. People from far and near gathered to 
see the quality of the town on dress parade 
after it had finished its religious duties. Of 
course an Easter procession still persists, but it 
is a thing of tawdry.character, without respect- 
ability or beauty. Those who compose it today 
are not the quality of the town, nor do they 
come from church, nor are they worth the see- 
ing. They are anybody, nobody—not even the 
usual afternoon, weekday crowd of walkers. 


The Woman From QOut of Town 


OW there is, too, a third class of women 

who parade on Fifth Avenue. The woman 
of the Iowa town, the Montana village or the 
Nebraska ranch gets to New York some time 
or other, and she looks forward to seeing Fifth 
Avenue for months before her journey. She 
parades it with the brilliant throng while in the 
metropolis, and she looks back upon her visit, 
when she gets to her country home, in joyful 
retrospect. She is different from the other 
women. She does not dress as that crowd does, 
nor does she dream of doing so. After her re- 
turn her home wardrobe may show some effect 
of her experience, but it will be very slight. 
She is not seriously studying the fashions 
for practical ends like other women. She is 
shocked, too, at what she sees; but there is no 
question that she enjoys the shock. What is 
the secret back of Fifth Avenue for such a 
woman? 

There ae of course, the color and the move- 
ment; she has joy in it all for its brightness 
and its novelty. In this she is a child—and, to 
some degree, a savage; but the actually savage 
woman would not enjoy Fifth Avenue. It 
would daze her. In order that anything should 
impress or delight the savage woman it must 
come within her range of experience. 

Color enjoyment is savage—and it is not. 
It is doubtful whether primitive humanity 
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Makes the daintiest dainties 
In Whipped Cream, Puddings, Sauces, 
Cakes, Candies, Ice Cream, Blanc-Mange, 
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It is Delicious 

Our Cook Book—Mapleine Dainties—tells 
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Will fit you perfectly— give you 
the exquisite lines and indivitualicy of 
style which can onlybe attained by having 
your corset actually made for you. 


TheBarcleyCorsetisreasonableinprice, 
made of highest quality, tested materials and 


‘the boning is absolutely guaranteed. 
A new corset is furnished free of charge if 
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THE SECRET BACK 
OF FIFTH AVENUE 
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cared much for colors; if so it was glaring red, 
yellow, white, black, which gave pleasure. No 
savage woman could possibly enjoy the re- 
fined shades of doubtful appreciation which are 
exhibited upon the Avenue today. 

In so far as color makes an appeal to sav- 
agery—and it does so—the appeal is equally 
strong to both male and female, or perhaps it 
is even stronger to male than to female. With 
advancing civilization color loses its attraction, 
and the male—the really civilized member of 
the partnership—more and more indulges in 
the use of somber colors. In fact the use of 
somber colors in clothing is a real mark of ad- 
vance; the retention of gay dress is either a 
mark of standing still or of retrogression. The 
use of color in clothing by the Japanese is a 
case in point. They have many beautiful, 
tasteful, delicate shades in cloths, but the use 
of colored garments is definitely regulated. 
The Japanese children are clad in the brightest 
of hues; the women wear colors, but in deli- 
cate shades; the men wear the plainest and 
simplest of patterns. Among ourselves occa- 
sional men show fondness for color in dress; 
it is either weakness or reversion. 

Women continue the savage use of colors and 
may carry the whole range of shades; they may 
even wear glaring garments, and it seems in 
place. But for men to wear bright blue, purple 
and plum-colored suits, brilliant waistcoats, 
yellow gloves, is a reversion that smacks of 
abnormality or even of perversion. 


What Expensive Jewels Mean in Our Day 


RIGHT and glittering pebbles early delight 

the savage eye; they are gathered and 
hoarded with the same joy as by children 
among us. Such pebbles, of course, are diffi- 
cult to utilize in dress. I have seen black 
women in Central Africa who carried round 
pebbles of pretty quartz in their mouths, where 
they lay like eggs in a nest; such ornaments, of 
course, give little satisfaction, as no one sees 
them. To wear such pebbles as lip-plugs is 
more satisfactory and occurs among various 
peoples. With advancing culture comes the 
polishing, setting and wearing of gems. It is 
significant that when speaking of brilliant gem 
displays we are accustomed to use the term 
“barbaric splendor.” 

I confess that the displays of jewelry on 
Fifth Avenue delight me, but I do not care to 
own them and would not think of wearing them. 
Splendid creations, such as we see in the finest 
of Fifth Avenue shops, of course occur only in 
civilization. They are everywhere a danger 
signal. They mark the sharp contrast; the 
jeweler’s art is perfected only in communities 
where the very rich and the very poor mingle; 
diamond egrets precede the crash. Out of 
place and a bad symptom in every community, 
they are particularly so in a democracy. The 
sole idea in wearing precious stones is distinc- 
tion; it is the idea in savagery, in barbarism 
and in civilization. But when distinctions are 
sharply marked in a Republic the end is near. 
There is no doubt, however, that the beauty 
and fabulous values of Fifth Avenue jewels 
make their deep impression on the women from 
other cities. 


Women as Showcases of Butchery 


\ E MUST not forget one salient fact: that 
/ - pees : 

the whole underlying motive in dress is 
distinction. That idea always precedes the 
perception of beauty. Things are worn asa dis 
tinction long before they are really considered 
adornment or decoration. Feathers and skins 
were first worn by men as evidence of success- 
ful hunting. When they came to be considered 
beautiful they were worn by all. With the rise 
of civilization men threw aside the plumes and 
pelts, but among women their use continues. 
No one today, of course, thinks of their mean- 
ing as trophies of a successful hunt; no, they are 
considered ‘‘beautiful.”” Furs may be warm, 
but neither beauty nor warmth is the real motive 
to a woman’s making her body a showcase of 
butchery. She wears the breasts and tails and 
heads and skins because they cost money; it 
is still distinction, the primitive impulse, that 
leads to their continued wearing. 





fk. woman from another American city or 
town is shocked by what she sees on Fifth 
Avenue, but she enjoys the shock. In fact all 
humanity enjoys shocks if not too shocking. 
Every one loves to go as near to the edge of a 
cliff as possible and look over; every one de- 
lights to think how easily the plunge is made. 
All love to think how it would seem to do what 
we recognize as bad. 

The woman from the quiet city or town 
would not really wear a split skirt, even on 
Fifth Avenue, but she eagerly scans it, and 
with her eye measures the height of the cleft, 
scans the color and the decoration pattern of 
the hosiery in minute detail. 

Of course the sane American woman of good 
instincts and high morals does not really throw 
herself over the cliff; herein perhaps is the 
chiefest part of her delightful emotional shock. 
A glow of virtuous indignation makes up for 
the doubtful indulgence of close inspection. 
The words ‘‘shameless,”’ “‘ brazen”’ and ‘‘inde- 
cent,” and the like, come to the thought and 
even to the lips of these women! But all the 
same, not the least part of the joy of the 
visiting woman on Fifth Avenue is found in 
her self-satisfied comparison of herself with the 
‘shameless’? women whom she sees. 

And so the show goes on, day after day, 
week after week, year after year, on the greatest 
woman’s street of the New World. 
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THE MEN 
WHO WOULD “DIE” 
FOR HER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


made me remember the old days and the differ- 
ence. Please tell me about yourself; yousurely 
have no troubles. Such a wonderful home, 
and it seems as if I were always reading 
about your husband’s success and his cele- 
brated cases.” 

Jeanne nodded. ‘‘ Yes, that is all very true. 
David has had a wonderful success, and the 
house, I suppose, is everything any woman 
could desire for a home. But, Peter, I’m not 
happy. That’s what I asked you here to tell 
you. I’m not happy—not happy at all, Peter.” 

Carter looked at her and smiled incredu- 
lously. ‘‘Not happy?” he repeated. ‘‘ Just 
what do you mean?”’ 


EANNE got up from her place before the 

fire and, walking over to where he stood, 
held out both her hands toward him, and Peter 
took them in his and held them tightly. 

“Go on,” he said and his tense voice scarcely 
rose above a whisper. At last victory seemed 
within her grasp and Jeanne hurried on to her 
triumph and to her husband’s downfall. 

“‘T’m tired,’’ she said, ‘‘oh, so tired, Peter; 
tired of my home and tired of him. You, your- 
self, have reminded me of your promise. I 
asked you here to make good that promise. 
I want you to take me away.” 

Carter held her hands close and gazed stead- 
ily into her big, innocent eyes. ‘Take you 
away?” he said. 

‘*Ves, Peter,” she whispered, ‘‘that’s it; 
take me away anywhere — anywhere away 
from here, anywhere where we would be always 
together. You are the only man I have ever 
loved. I didn’t know that five years ago, but I 
knowit now. Andit’s not too late, is it, Peter? 
Don’t say it’s too late, please!”’ 

Carter suddenly dropped her hands and 
clasped hisown tightly behind his back. ‘‘ Yes, 
Jeanne,’’ he said. ‘I’m sorry, but it’s too 
late—just five years too late.” 

“‘But your promise?” she begged. 

“‘My promise! If I break my promise to you 
| break faith with but one woman. If I keep 
i i with 
forty years of upright living. I break faith 
with society, and law and order, and every- 
thing that stands for decency and high living 
and honor. I am poor enough, goodness knows; 
poor in everything except my ideals, but I am 
still rich in them. The standard bearer may 
fall, but the drummer boy or the water carrier 
or the camp follower in rags may carry on the 
colors. It makes no difference; the colors are 
still the colors.” 

With lowered head she put out her hand. 
““Good-by, Peter,’ she said. ‘‘I know what 
you mean. I understand; you were always like 
that; good-by.” 

Carter bowed low over the girl’s outstretched 
hand, so low that his lips brushed the tips of 
her fingers. ‘‘ Good-by,” he whispered. “TI shall 
always remember you.” 


S PETER CARTER went out of the front 
door Philip Burnham entered it. He 
came into the drawing-room smiling, cheerful, 
wonderfully good-looking, and greeted Jeanne 
as if he had left her only a few hours before. 

“It’s good tosee you again, Jeanne,” he said. 
“Tt’s fine!” He moved quickly toward her 
and held out his arms as if he were about to 
embrace her. 

Jeanne, rather tertified by the ardor of his 
wooing, backed away from him. “ Philip,’’ she 
said.quickly, ‘‘do you know that this is the first 
time you have been in my home for months?” 

“Tao; Philip said crisply, ‘‘and for a very 
good reason. 

** And the reason is? 

‘Because you are the only woman I ever 
truly loved.” 

Jeanne sank slowly into her favorite chair 
before the fireplace, and Burnham stood a few 
feet away staring steadily into her confused 
ey cs. 

“Why, Philip!” she said; ‘why do you say 
a thing like that to me? That’s just the way 
you used to talk and look at me before I mar- 
ried David. Are you really never going to 
grow up?” 

“‘Tve grown up all right,” Burnham replied, 
laughing. ‘There’s a great difference bet ween 
growing up and outgrowing your love for a 
woman. 

“But, Philip,” Jeanne insisted, a little terri- 
fied, ‘‘you’ve got no right to rush in here and 

make whirlwind love to me like that. I’m a 
married woman now, and David says you are 
the very acme of all that is respectable, and 
that you’re quite devoted to your wife and 
children.” 

“‘l’m sure I’m indebted to David,” 
said dryly, ‘‘for the good character he has 
given me; and I’ve no doubt all he says is 
true. It certainly is true about my wife and 
children, but what’s that got to do with my 
love for you? Men and women are supposed 
to marry the men and women they really love, 
but very often they don’t. Surely you know 
that. When I couldn’t marry you I married 
Lucy, because I liked her and because I believed 
that it is better to marry a second choice 
than not to marry at all. I didn’t love Lucy 
the way Iloved you any more than you loved 
David the way I loved you and still love you. 
Are you tired of him yet?” 

‘Tam, very. But how did you guess?”’ 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
know. It always seemed asif it had to happen, 
and, then, when you sent me that mysterious 
message, after five long years, to come to youat 
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no t work of today. Everywhere I go I hear noth- 
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a model husband and father?” y 
““No,” said Burnham, “‘not when I’m giving 
it to you. Why, Jeanne, what else could 
possibly count against my love for you? It’s 
just you, you, you; that’s all there is to my 
life—you.” 
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fect lubricating oil for sewing machines, Jeanne stood as silent and white and Fo 


: motionless as a marble statue. 

peer were, typewriters, bicycles, “What’'ll we do?” Burnham demanded. vy 
talking machines, roller skates, fishing “You must hide me. Be quick, Jeanne!” be 
rods. Best preparation for cleaning and But, instead of making . effort to hide nee 

; j ; : apparently now terrified over, Jeanne only REGISTERED. 
polishing furniture. The hose nie gun oil succeeded in uttering a few stifled sobs and a 
recommended by all leading firearm backing slowly toward the dining-room door. “THE STYLE, aristocratic appear- 
makers, Can’t gum or soil or dry out mi ue are in gasping at last. | ance and service-giving qualities 
quickly — contains no acid. 10 cts., 25 “Good!” cried ‘Philip; “then we'll stand of the po gl Women tg oe Ss 
cts. and 50 cts. sizes. Library Slip with together and tell her all.” ease yoo! 8 online Hae 
every bottle. He moved quickly toward Jeanne, who, now they isah tee alien vy long ‘ue 
almost helpless from fright, had just enough < te tif porey tors onuatl 
FREE generous sample and strength left to turn and half run, half stumble, eS a Oe 





icti aa LO | : ‘ le. 
aly yA ga toward the dining-room curtains. comfortable 


Just as she reached them young Mrs. They are nha hae breil sou ane 
Th ° O 0} Burnham, smiling and radiant, entered the a your nc ber vehi we apes t ot are 
: ree-in-Une il Co. doorway leading from the front hall. If in the op, which instantly appeals to 
ONE WITH . ‘ ier é ae AAI i women. It insures a perfect fit to 
Wa Sy ADW. dimly lighted drawing-room she was at all con- sind alles alice and cnande a 
<ay oss 42 CVM BROADWAY scious of Jeanne’s tragic face she certainly did stout and sm alike énc prevents b 
B NEW YORK not show it in her manner. dropping of stitches often caused by 
“Hullo, Jeanne!” she said. ‘‘How are you, your garter. = 
DRESSES Philip? All ready for the trip?” Our line of hosiery is the most complete 
" “What trip?” Jeanne gasped. manufactured, including light, medium and 
MADE TO ORDER “What trip?” Mrs. Burnham echoed. “Why, heavy weight styles in _Fibre-Silk, Lisle 
According to your Measure 4 our trip, or rather your trip to Florida. Don’t Thread, Combed Cotton, Fleece Lined, Merino, 
$7. 50 t $2 Express tell me David didn’t tell you about it. We Worsted, Wool and Silk for Men, Women and D 
f 3 o nee \ start in an hour.” Children at prices from 25c to $1.25. ] rop 
rom a selection of designs reflecting > " ‘ e 
he latest Fall < inter styles in < f a e ° 
wide thane af tiara rhe ny Fit q t EEFORE Jeanne could answer she felt her Send 50c for a Trial Pair of Style No. 275 Us a Line 
etptyle S04 Giluncrated Pag a secre oe ost hes If not perfectly satisfied, money refunded and if represented in 
good quality Crépe de Chine, front shoulders.“ No,” he said, “I didn't tell her. Style No. 275 is a good all-the-year-round your locality we will 
trimmed with black velvet, yoke ; I wanted it to be a surprise; so I only told style INO. sa 8 ye have an agent call on 
veiled with chiffon to match, draped her maid. She’ll have everything ready on stocking of finest selected quality of aii iteniase Mins 
skirt, fastens in front. Colors: Black,Navy, ff es: Ine. y Fibre-Silk—one of the best we make you and display our line; 
Copenhagen, Brown and Wisteria $10, time. “ 


MATERN ITY Jeanne looked up into her husband’s smiling for ladies’ wear; it has a double ee oe rennnned we will 
; : 


eyes. ‘‘ Just what do you mean?” she asked. toe and heel, absolutely seam- send our Free Catalog con- 











APPAREL “Well,” David said, “after our chat yester- less and has a wide pearl top. eee ames ot raw ma 


: : J terial and showing the 
, P Made in black, white, tan J 
We also make to your order Maternity | day afternoon, when you seemed so depressed fade in blac ‘ F 


a. ; ie most advanced styles in 
Dresses, Skirts, Coats and Waists, draped | ; . : + : slate, helio, roy al blue, zy ; 
and tailored to allow full expansion with t | and tired of things in town, I had a long talk wine, pink and light hosiery and underwear. 


the changes in form. Practical and stylish vie with ‘Phil’ at the club and we arranged for blue. Sizes 8 to 
and can be worn at all times. ' 


J ; ; aN his visit this afternoon to brighten you up a 1014. Price 50c. , Agents Wanted 
New serge dress, Korrect Form, at ° a 2 i then for L ee all Sent prepaid : 4 4 : 
$7.50 is adjusted by a series of patent . bit, as it were, and then for Lucy to join us a Pz 1 in every town in the United States to sell 
Sateners to any size requived without any here later. Now I’m going to forget business ae lag Fibre-Silk Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear. Secure agency for your home 
r clumsy plaits. ct een A - A . 4 . ° 
Style 305, same style and material as ; and we’re going to have dinner mg away, _— town, before some one else does. It is a pleasant and profitable way of mak- 
style 304 above described, but for mater- after dinner we four start for Palm Beach an ing money. Our Sales Instructor will show you how we protect our agents in their 


“Deivesy er goods in ten days. Im- a month of orange sunshine and palm trees territory and make prompt deliveries. Get our free book. Write today. Address Dept. 36. 


mediate deliveries when necessary. and purple skies. How about it?” 


aE eben David's, and, with wrinkled brow, looked up| fl’ WORLD’S STAR KNITTING CO., Bay City, Mich. 
Economy Manufacturing Co 3 at him with smiling eyes. 
433 West Broadway New York 




















































Make that kettle 
bright with a few 
gentle touches of 





















































5c and larger packages 


the marvelous cleanser 
of everything. 


[rHENK: FAIRBANK company] j 











“Let the GOLD 
DUST TWINS 
do your work’’ 








New Style Book of Dutch Furniture 


This valuable booklet is free. It illustrates over three 
hundred patterns of Holland Dutch Arts & Crafts furni- 
ture— ideal pieces for every room in your home. It 
contains several colored interiors which will aid you in 
decorating Arts & Crafts rooms and tells an interesting 
story about this elegant furniture and the clever Dutch 
Craftsmen who fashion it, imparting to each piece, which 
bears our branded Trade Mark, a distinctive touch and 
——— We will send you the address of our 
Associate Teale: nearest you. Call on him and 


ask to see Limbert’s Arts & Crafts Furniture. 
CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Dept.L Holland, Michigan 


Hruant 


CATALOG 


now being mailed, free. 


It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel for 

women, children and men. 











See Catalog for Parcel 
Post, Freight and Express 
Free Delivery terms 
throughout the U.S. 


Just write us: "Please 
send Free Catalog No. 10." 


NEW YORK 


CLARK’sORIENT CRUISE 


by sumptuous “Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons; 16th annual; Feb. 2; 
64 days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore 
trips; stop-overs F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


















































WHAT IS 
THE MATTER WITH 
YOUR STOMACH? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


“Discuss projects, I suppose, and sometimes 
thrash out differences of opinion?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘*Ever get excited in these discussions?” 

““More or less, yes.”’ 

“Just so. Well I could give you any one 
of a dozen prescriptions, that wouldn’t help or 
harm you, to flavor my advice. But this time 
I’m going to treat you like a person of sense 
and give you the advice straight, without trim- 
mings; and to convince you that it’s worth 
taking I shall charge you twenty-five dollars.” 

“‘T shouldn’t have come to you if I had been 
looking for cheap treatment. What is the 
ac Ivice?”’ 

‘Lunch by yourself.” 

“Ts that all?” 

That san.” 

“No medicine : 

“*Not a drop. 

“ Nothing oe what to eat or not to eat?”’ 

“Nothing. Eat what you like, but keep 
your mind off business while you’re doing it. 
Oh, by-the-way, take something along to read 
while you lunch. No trade papers though. 
A novel will answer very well.” 

The woman stood, hesitant and skeptical. 

“You’re wondering whether you’ve had 
your twenty-five dollars’ worth,” said the doc- 
tor, smiling. ‘‘Come back in a month and tell 
me that you’ve faithfully followed instructions 
and [ll rebate fifty per cent. of my charge.” 

At the end of the appointed time she came 
back. ‘‘Not for the rebate,” she explained, 
“for I'm feeling twenty-five hundred dollars’ 
worth better. But won’t you tell me in words 
of one syllable what was wrong?” 

‘*Nothing at all except poisoning your food 
with worry. You might as well swallow mud 
or lead and call it a meal as to try to eat with 
nerves and temper overstrained or irritated. 
The stomach simply won’t work for an unfair 
boss. You’ve got a splendid physique, and you 
took things in time; that is why you got off so 
easy. Just keep your business problems for 
business hours and smile while you eat. That 
will save you doctor’s bills.” 


A Wife Gave Her Husband Indigestion 


‘la same problem was worked out by a 
different method in the case of a profes- 
sional man who came to his physician, a New 
York specialist noted for his gruff and direct 
ways, with a tale of recently developed indiges- 
tion, as he called it. This kind of case is so 
typical that in one form or another I have had it 
from almost every physician with whom I have 
talked. The man complained that within a year 
his stomach had become so weak that he could 
hardly eat at all without discomfort. 

“Don’t diagnose your own case,” was the 
doctor’s first advice. ‘‘ You pay me to do that.” 
And he proceeded to look the patient over care- 
fully, “Your stomach ought to be as good as 
ever,” he finally pronounced. “Is your manner 
of life the same now as it was a year ago?”’ 

‘*Somewhat better; that’s all. We’ve moved 
into a new and larger house. My wife wanted 
it, and now that she has it she worries over it 
a good deal.” 

.Humph! Dine at home usually?” 

“ec Yes ’ 

il ind it pleasant?”’ 

The patient stared. ‘‘Who’s been talking 
to you about my family affairs? ’’ he demanded. 

The physician smiled a rather grim smile, 
gave the visitor a solemn-looking prescription 
for some variety of bread pill, sent him away, 
and telephoned for the wife. 

She came promptly, manifesting herself to the 
keen old student of human nature as a little, 
fussy, nerve-stretched, well-meaning woman, 
considerably alarmed by the message which she 
had received from the famous physician. 

Before she could recover herself the attack 
came straight and direct. 

““Madam, do you think a good deal of your 
husband?”’ 

“Of course I do!”? Rather tremulously. 

“Pretty well satisfied with him as he is? Or 
rather have hima nervous wreck, of dyspepsia?” 

“T really don’t know 

“No, you really don’t know. And you’ve 
got to find out. It’s up to you what becomes 
of him. What do you talk to him about when 
he comes home to dinner?” 

“Why, the usual things, I suppose.” 

“Household worries?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Bills?” 

“‘T have to talk to him about those things 
some time.”’ Defensively. 

““Whimper to him about every little thing 
that goes wrong?”’ 

“Really, doctor, I don’t see iss 

‘What business it is of mine? Just this: 
Your husband is my patient. Something is 
worrying his digestion to death. I believe that 
you are one of those women who loads up every 
day with all sorts of little complaints and un- 
pleasantnesses, only to unload them on her hus- 
band at the very time when he ought to have 
a restful hour for digestion. Quit it, or one of 
these days you won’t have any husband!” 

The wife left in angry tears. But, a year 
later, the man told the doctor that not only his 
digestion, but, he believed, his home life as 
well, had been saved by her taking the acidulous 
advice. 

“She just quit,” he said. “‘I couldn’t get 
a complaint or a sharp word out of her if I 
tried. And pretty soon we found that all the 
problems which looked so serious when we 
mixed them up with dinner didn’t amount to 
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Do not cover up your walls; color them with 
Sherwin-Williams Flat-tone 


Flat-tone is an oil paint, producing beautiful soft color 
— ranging from the deepest shades to the most delicate 
tints. No wall treatment is so durable, 
so economical and so sanitary. It comes 
ready to apply; when applied it holds 
fast, never chipping, streaking or fading; 
when soiled it can be restored to its 
original beauty by washing with soap 
and water. Try this modern wall finish. 
The Sherwin-Williams dealer in your 
town carmies it. 





Write for our new free Portfolio of Suggestions for 
Painting and Decorating 


It shows exteriors and interiors in colors and tells just what Sherwin-Williams 
Products to use to get the results shown. The suggestions are practical and 
of the greatest help to anyone who has a house to paint, a room to redecorate 
or even a floor or a piece of furniture to brighten up. 


HERWIN- WILLIAMS 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all i Lsoanaiies to The Sherwin -Williams Co. 
617 Canal Road, N. W. yenearen oO. 
























Send Us Your 


Old Garpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


y Velvety Rugs 


Ve Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
ADH Oriental patterns—anycolor you want, 

\ anysize—totally different and farsuperior 
to other rugs woven from old carpets. 


Rags, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 
YOU SAVE 1-2 
Your old carpets are worth money, 
e—» no matter how badly worn. 


FREE —Write for book of 
designsin color, our liberal freight 















Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on 
method,’’ with herself for the model and a look- 
ing-glass with which to see how it fits at the back. 


HALL-BORCHERT 
Adjustable Forms 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This form 
can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes; 
bustraised or lowered, also made longerandshort- 
eratthe waist lineand form raised orloweredtosuit 
any desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 











payment offer and full information. ng ®, pe Ay Bg en — 
5 ep hoe x 0! y i? 
OLSON RUG CO. Dept. P,158 Bay 8t., TORONTO, CAN. 
Dept. 169 40 Lafiin 8t., Chicago, Ill. —~ 











FAVORS AN D NOVELTIES 





Metal Memorandum Book and Pencil 25c., Celluloid Fold- 
ing Fans 15c, 25c. Balancing Celluloid Birds, all Colors, 
with Cards, 5e each. Rooster Card Holders 10c. Turkey 
Card Holders 15c. _ Fortune Re my Sets for Cakes 50c. 


Metal Baskets for Salted Nuts 5c, 10c. Suffragette Purse 
20c. Browning, | Revolver Pencil 25c. Mechanical Billiard : 
Player 25c hina promegencos Couple 10c. Fancy Cel- eee 4 
luloid Powder Puff Box 25c. co tag amet a Ea ge 

Vast assortment of Favors for Children’s Parties and Banquets. |siade sates of strong, long- fibre p: paper, very aah and pliable. 
An immense variety of Halloween Favors at all prices. Jack Horner Do not break in rey? Medicated to heal and ana 
Pies. Tally and Dinner Cards. Fancy Ice Cases. chafing—shaped to fit. Use inside the cloth dia 

If you have not our catalog same will be sent free on request. destroy when soiled. Thousands of mothers testify, in 

Assortments of Halloween Favors $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00. their favor. If your dealer hasn't them, we will send 

; 100 diapers, postpaid, for one dollar. 
We do not pay mail charges. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS COMPANY 
B. SHACKMAN & CO., 906-908 Broadway, Dept. 19, New York 201 Washington 8t., Monticello, Ils. 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 
SAVE CONSIDERABLE MONEY 


Why not have the best when you can buy them at such 
low Factory Prices? 


HOOSIER STOVES 


RANGES AND HEATERS @ 




































Are heavily made of the highest grade, selected ma- 
terial, beautifully finished, and include latest _im- 
provements, spoiences and conveniences. The t 
in the Worl Guaranteed for Years by a Two 
Million Dollar Bond. 


4G No matter where you live you can trya Hoosier 
in your om home 30 days without a penny’s expense 
to you. “The money you save on your Hoosier you 
on ut into fuel.’”’ SEND TODAY for LARGE F' FREE 
ATALOG and PRICES. 


The Best in the World pees Stove Factory, 201 State Street, Marion, Ind. 
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AP-A-LAC refinishes 
J anything with a varnished 

surface, anything with an 
enamel surface, anything with a gold 
or silver finish, anything with a 
**dead’’ or ‘‘flat’’ surface. 

A housewife with an eye to 
economy can save a tidy sum by 
renewing floors, baseboards, hard- 
wood trim, enameled beds, and 
furniture with JAP-A-LAC. 
Chandeliers, radiators and picture 
frames shine like new after an 
application of Gold or Aluminum 
JAP-A-LAC. 

Artistic rooms may be completely fin- 
ished with JAP-A-LAC. A nursery in 
delicate pink or blue enamel; or Milady’s 
boudoir in her favorite color—furniture, 
window-trim, moulding, doors and baseboards to match. 
With a lustrous JAP-A-LAC floor, you have ata slight cost 
decorated an entire room in most artistic and effective manner. 












Your dealer has sample color-cards, and if you want 
to try out JAP-A-LAC on a single piece of furni- 
ture, he will sell you an Introductory Package. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Factories: Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 
Branches: New York, Chicago, London 
Makers of Glidden'’s Green Label Varnishes, White 
Enamels, Endurance (Mission) Wood Stains, Waterproof 

Flat Wall Finishes and Cement Coatings. 




















LEA s PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The only Original Wor- 
cestershire Sauce is made 
by Lea & Perrins. 

No other relish perfectly sea- 


sons so many dishes. 

Use a Teaspoonful on Roasts, Chops, 
Fish, Soups, Salads, Steaks, Gravies 
and all Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 













der to the coun- 
try your mouth 
will water for 
these —the deli- 
cious, country-cured 

_ Hormel’s Dairy Brand 
© Hams and Bacon. 


Meat of prime porkers from this famous dairy 
section—prepared in our model Plant, and 
sold under Uncle Sam’s O.K. At your dealer's 
or from us at following prices — Dairy Brand 
Hams, 20c pound; Dairy Brand Bacon30c pound; 
f.o. b. Austin. Send draft or money order. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. 
= a 
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YOUR STOMACH? 
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anything anyway. Upto that time we had been 
getting on each other’s nerves to such an ex- 
tent that life was all rough edges, and we have 
even threatened to part. That’s all over since 
we took to eating in peace.” 

Which recalls the dictum of an old Western 
judge in a suit brought mutually by husband 
and wife alleging cruelty and incompatibility, 
and. basing the charges almost entirely on 
dinner-table quarrels: ‘“‘ Dyspepsia is no ground 
for divorce in this court. Discharge your 
lawyers and get a doctor.” 


Serious Consequences of “Iced Slush” 


NE of the minor habits, which often has 
serious results if long persisted in, is the 
habit of iced food and drinks. 

“So far as actual damage to the stomach 
alone goes,’”’ an authority on the digestive 
system said to me, ‘‘ the soda-fountain is worse 
than the barroom. To pour iced slush into an 
empty stomach is simply an outrage upon a 
defenseless organ.” 

And he told me the story of a drastic object 
lesson administered to a difficult patient of his. 
The man wasa self-made, self-willed millionaire 
of the type which demands “quick results.”” He 
was much addicted to iced drinks and ice cream, 
and had, after years of this abuse, shocked his 
stomach into a condition of extreme sensitive- 
ness. Under the lash of acute discomfort he 
would call in his physician, demand medicine 
to relieve him, and when the attack was over 
would wholly disregard his adviser’s warnings 
and inhibitions. One day, being sent for and 
finding his man pallid with dyspepsia, the 
physician elicited the usual history of overin- 
dulgence in icy dainties, and, on delivering his 
oft-repeated warning, received the discourteous 
reply: 

‘Don’t believe it’s got anything to do with 
my dyspepsia.” 

‘**Don’t you?” said the doctor with outward 
calm, but inwardly stung to a grim and ingen- 
ious resolution. ‘‘ Perhaps it is your eyes then. 
They sometimes produce stomach phenomena. 
Let’s have a look.”’ 

Stretching his patient flat he pretended to 
examine the right eye, after which he ordered a 
compress of fine-crushed ice. Then, propping 
the eye securely open, he poured it full of 
the freezing powder. The victim writhed and 
wriggled. 

“Now,” said the doctor, handing him a 
mirror, ‘‘look at that eye.” 

Through his tears the millionaire beheld an 
orb bloodshot scarlet from shock and chill. 
‘What the—why—what are you trying to do 
to me?” he spluttered. 

““Nothing worse than you’re trying to do to 
your stomach,” explained the other imper- 
turbably. ‘“‘Its mucous membrane is as delicate 
and sensitive as your eye. Every time you 
send a load of ice down there it looks like that. 
That’s all.” 

It was enough. The man reformed his 
habits, and is now cured, though it took time 
and patience to bring about the latter result. 


Where the Dyspeptic Turns for Help 


F DYSPEPSIA once gets a firm hold on him 

the typical patient is likely to be a hard sub- 
ject. Like the millionaire skeptic of the iced eye 
he wants quick results and short cuts. Instinc- 
tively he turns to medicines or artificial treat- 
ments which are worse than useless, and is too 
impatient to subject himself to the right diet, 
which alone will restore his tired and weakened 
stomach. 

“Vou’ve spent ten years deranging your- 
self,” said a specialist to one of this class, ‘‘and 
you expect me to repair you in two weeks.” 

Because of their specious promises of im- 
mediate relief the ‘‘patent medicines” secure 
many patrons from among the hopefully cred- 
ulous. Usually these pills and powders are 
cathartics. Their use, continued, soon estab- 
lishes a hold upon the trustful believer in their 
virtues. 

Probably the cathartic habit is the most 
widely prevalent addiction in the United States 
today. Comparatively harmless in the early 
stages of use, these drugs create a demand for 
a constantly increased dosage, as the system 
becomes habituated to them, until at length 
the victim finds himself a slave to them. The 
ordinary processes of Nature become paralyzed 
without them. Then, as he repeatedly lashes 
his intestines into action by this means, an 
irritation is set up which has serious and far- 
reaching results. Fully one-third of the cases 
of obstinate constipation which come to the 
specialist show a history of cathartic habit. 

“The worst of all common errors,” says an 
expert, ‘‘is to overload the stomach and then 
appeal to purging drugs to carry off the 
surplus.”’ 

A certain “patent medicine” fosters this 
serious error by advertising that a person can 
digest anything by taking the pills regularly. 
This is the kind of advice which makes dyspep- 
tics. As a matter of fact not one person out 
of a hundred would need laxative medicines if 
ordinary care were taught from childhood. The 
stomach and bowels are very much creatures 
of habit, and it is really easier to maintain 
them in good habits, which are natural to them, 
than to teach them bad ones. 

Torpid bowel action, the commonest of 
complaints, is almost invariably due to neglect 
and carelessness, and to that alone. Even 
when it becomes fixed it can generally be cured, 
by patient attention, without recourse to drugs. 
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National Biscuit Company. 


have resulted. 
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To Produce Per- 
fect Biscuit. To 
Deliver Them in 
Perfect Condition 


is the one aim of the 


proved manufacturing methods, 
new machinery, ceaseless care, 
greatest skill, finest materials, per- 
fect cleanliness, splendid bakeries 


Delivery in perfect condition has 
been accomplished by the use of 
convenient packages with the fa- 
mous In-er-seal Trade Mark; also 
by the familiar glass-front can and 
by the attractive small tins. Thus 
the delicate crispness, freshness, and _~ 
flavor of the biscuit are retained. 


NATIONAL , 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


and jumbles. 


Im- 








The National Biscuit Company 
exercises eternal vigilance in select- 
ing the flour and sugar, butter and 
eggs, nuts and spices, fruits and 
flavors which enter into its products. 


These perfect ingredients are 
transformed by skilled bakers into 
perfect National Biscuit Company 
biscuit—sweetened and unsweet- 
ened—known as crackers and 
cookies, wafers and snaps, cakes 
There are many 
varieties, each the best of its kind. 


Wherever biscuit are sold, there 
you will find the perfect biscuit of 
the National Biscuit Company. 
The Coast to Coast distributing 
service of the National Biscuit 
Company assures a constant supply 
to every part of the United States. 


Buy biscuit baked by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 


COMPANY: 


Always Look for that Name 























































































































































































































\ When it’s so easy to have ) 
a real Kalamazoo, why 
be satisfied 
with an ordi- 
nary stove? 


There is no reason 
why you should deny 
yourself America’s 
best stove. In fact it’s 
the easiest stove to buy. 
It’s sold only direct 
from the factory at 
~ the factory price—you'll save anywhere from 


NS within a year if you're not satisfied 


Buy Direct From Factory 


It pays. Get the big book of 400 stoves 
with ourcomplete offer. Find how wecan tS 
\) 


\Y 
ws 
ship theday your ordercomes. Read 
the $100,000 guarantee. Now write w 
us a postal card—and w 
ask for catalog No. 306. @Q 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Wemakeafulllineof # Y 
Stoves, Ranges, Gas bi wer 
pe gaa rig SS nd 
¢ have three s\ ky 
catalogs. Please we § (hn 
ask for theone \ 


you want. 


















Big Book. 
Write for It. 
It’s Free. 
















Y Orders Shipped 


On Day Received P. ay Freight 


SSS ae aN 


N'A Kalamazoo é:: 


rome More Direct to You 3" 
‘ T 


SasnOnSOUDUGGUNESnAnDSTGDITISOSUGNISGHOUTIIESOESSTIISOEEERESEE 








$5 to $40. 30 days’ trial allowed free.’ Easy N 
payments if you wish. Money back any time AY 


This 
Radiant 
: ” Base Burner 
yp ie and 399 Other 
‘ Stoves in Our 








“Hair and Beauty” 






/ illustrating all the latest 






tractiveness without cost. This book 
also catalogs all the newest hair goods 
at guaranteed lowest prices. : 
Make your selection and let us send 
you the goods on PROVAL. 
Pay when satisfied — no money in 
advance. These goods are guaran- 
teed quality, to match any ordi- 
nary shade, 

STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
154 oz.18 in. $0.85 20in. $1.65 







244 oz,24in. 2.75 30in. | 7.65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in.,Natural Wavy . "$4.95 
3-Stem triple) 24 in. Wavy 
Switch, 2'4 oz. . J 
Coronet Braid, 3'4 oz., , Wavy 4.95 & 
200 other sizes and grades of < 
Switches, . . . 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’and Men's, $5t0 50.00 
Send long sample of your hair 
and describe article you want. 
We will send prepaid ON AP- 
PROVAL. If you find it per- 


' Write today for this hand- 
/ some new 64 page Book 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


Many photographs from life. 
/ Also describes a hundred aids to 
/ beauty and tells how any woman 
can greatly enhance her own at- 





fectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the price. If not,returntous. | This$4 Switch $295 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades costa 3-Stem 
little more ; ask for estimate. 20 in. long, 2% oz. 
Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK Splendid quality nat- 
TODAY. ural wavy hair. 











PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 110, 209 State St., Chicago 





Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 
cet achat a eos 








THE IMPERIAL 


SELF-HEATING 


FLAT IRON 
Has Annihilated 
Ironing Day 
Drudgery in 
250,000 Homes 


How about your home? 
you value your 
health, strength, time 
and money, use the 
Imperial. 


It is the iron 
you have heard 
so much about. 
oes beauti- 
ful work, saves 
time, labor and 
money. Low 
price, Liberally 
« guaranteed. 
10 Days’ Trial. Write for free booklet, “Ironing 
Comfort " and 10 Days’ Trial Offer. 


IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 110, Harrison St. and Center Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Liberal amounts of _water, either hot or cold, 
immediately upon rising, followed by a hearty 
breakfast including stewed or-raw fruits and 
whole-wheat bread, will be found more effi- 
cacious than any of the widely advertised 
nostrums. 


The Athletics of Digestion 


N CERTAIN conditions, such as exhaustion 

from long overstrain, the stomach becomes 
flabby. It gets out of training. Its muscles 
grow slack and soft. It is no longer fit for the 
day’s work. All the pangs and penalties of 
dyspepsia and indigestion result. The pes- 
tered patient tries unavailing medicines, or 
gives up this, that or the other edible which has 
nothing to do with his sufferings, and so goes 
on from bad to worse until he comes into 
expert hands. Then begins the slow process of 
building up, which the average man finds it so 
hard to endure. In many cases the external 
muscles have degenerated, letting the stomach 
sag out of position, and here abdominal gym- 
nastics are serviceable. But more commonly it 
is the motor muscles of the organ itself that are 
at fault, and no known forms of exercise work 
directly upon this system. To remedy this the 
whole physical being must be built up. Fortu- 
nately, though the reason is not understood, the 
inner stomach muscles profit by the tonic effect 
of improving the general muscular powers. 
Thus the physician is confronted with the 
necessity of raising the entire bodily efficiency 
for the benefit of one organ. 

Women are peculiarly liable to muscular 
weakness of the stomach, and to displacements 
which may lie dormant for years, only to mani- 
fest themselves under some unusual strain. 
These must be regarded not as digestive disor- 
ders, but as structural and mechanical diffi- 
culties, and must be met by slow and patient 
processes of exercise and toning up of the 
system. Not infrequently, however, they 
respond to the simplest treatment, and there 
is a case on record of a ‘‘dyspepsia”’ of ten 
years’ standing, for which the sufferer, a 
woman, had dosed herself with all kinds of 
patent “cures,’’ completely relieved by an 
abdominal band, which supported the flaccid 
organ in its proper place. 

While the stomach is a swift and watchful 
reporter of difficulties and derangements it is 
not always an accurate one. Apparent gastric 
complaints may be due to disease of the liver 
or heart, or even to more remote organs. 

Some of the most pronounced cases of nausea 
and ‘‘ nervous dyspepsia” are found where the 
stomach itself is perfectly sound, and are due 
toeyestrain. Carlyle, ‘‘whose dyspepsia dark- 
ened the thought of the world for years,” is 
supposed to have been the victim of imperfect 
vision, and not at all of the stomach trouble 
which he thought he had, in the days when 
the far-reaching effects of eyestrain were little 
understood. 

The teeth, too, have a decided influence 
upon digestion, both because this process be- 
gins in the mouth, and bad teeth result in im- 
perfectly chewed food, and because the germs of 
dental decay infect the food as it passes into the 
stomach. And the general nervous condition is 
a potent factor for good or evil, as the nerves of 
the stomach sensitively reflect every impression. 

“Out of five promising cases = morning,’ 
I once heard a specialist say, ‘‘I have lost 
three: one to the oculist, one to the dentist, 
and one to the mountains for a vacation. And 
allthree of them thought it was theirstomachs.’’ 


Where Watchfulness Pays 


N Eclass of digestive disorders there is—and 

avery serious one—against whichevery one 
whose stomach reports any derangement should 
be warily on guard. This is the class of irrita- 
tions which culminate in gastric ulcer. Ulcers 
may come from hyperacidity. Or they may, 
and more commonly do, result from a lack of 
blood supply to the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, which leaves it defenseless against 
the gastric juice, whereupon there ensues the 
strange phenomenon of the stomach digesting 
a hole initself. In its formative stage the ulcer 
may produce very little pain. Thus the danger 
is that it will become broad and deep before 
proper treatment is undertaken. But even in 
the early stages there are always signs. Dis- 
comfort, whether actual pain ora feeling of full- 
ness coming on one to three hours after eating 
and temporarily relieved by food or by soda; or 
awakening at one or. two A. M. in gastric dis- 
comfort, are suspicious symptoms which may 
indicate the presence of gastric ulcer. The 
sufferer should not rest content until he has 
received proofthat there isno ulcer. Theonly 
proof is the cessation of the symptoms. 

Every interest of the patient is on the side 
of early discovery, for this means that the sore 
can be readily healed, in most cases, with 
proper medical treatment. In fact this disease 
is one of the most satisfactory for the physi- 
cian, since it responds so readily to energetic 
measures Of diet and care. And usually a 
surgical operation can be avoided where the 
case is taken in time. Should the ulcer 
broaden and deepen, however, before being 
discovered, the surgeon should be appealed to 
at once, for back of the ulcer, which is in itself 
serious enough, there lurks the far greater 
peril of cancer. 

About thirty-seven per cent. of all cancers 
are situated in the stomach. And more than 
half of these develop from gastric ulcers. Even 
where it has reached an advanced stage the 
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The name of the 
Steinway dealer 
nearest you, to- 
gether with illus- 
trated literature, 
will be sent upon 
request and 
mention of this 
magazine. 


sicians, past 
and present, have 
achieved their great- 
est successes upon 
Steinway Pianos. 





The Steinway of 
half a century ago 
was the preferred 
instrument of the 
“maestro,” because 
of its mechanical 
perfection and its 
melodious sweet- 
ness, sonority and 
power of tone. 





The Steinway of today is 
an even greater musical 
marvel—and every Steinway 
Piano is a Steinway in all 
the attributes implied by 
that name. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 E. 14th St., New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 















Shirt Waist Belt 












Cushion Tape 
No Rubber 
Never Slips 


Ho Bieta Never Tears 


No Knots to Tie 


For sale at notion counters, 5c. and 10c. 


stores, or by mail. Give waist 
measure when ordering. 
Price 10 cents 


Hold down these 
waist wrinkles, 


NEVA-SLIP BELT CO. 
47 West 34th Street. N. Y. C. 


Beware of Imitations 














Trade | Mark 


Corticelh Si Ik 


Makes a “Rip Proof” Seam 








THE Cn E.. S SHOP 


Outfitters Birth to 14 Years 


My new enlarged 62-Page Catalog is ready 


for mailing. You will find everything 
beautifully illustrated, from the most dainty 
clothing for Baby to the smart, snappy 
styles for your Boy or Girl of 14 years. 
To prove my values I offer this No. 780 
Child’s Sweater of very soft, fine worsted ; 
turnover collar and cuffs. White trimmed 
with Pink or Blue, all White or Cardinal. 
, pe ee years, $1.25 value at 98¢ 


$1.19 postpaid. 
This Pent Skating Cap, sizes 4 to 
14 years. All Navy, White, Grey or 
‘ Cardinal or combinations of same, 
4 75c value at 59c. Lighter weight 
¥ Knit Cap forsmall children, 50c value 
at 89c. Offer expires October 30th. 
e Money refunded if not satisfied. 

My outfit of 30 long or 12 short 
patterns, with full directions, only 25c. 

Send for Free Catalog Today. 


tone 5 and 6 years, $1.50 value at 


rs. Ella James, 110 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 





‘BECOME A NURSE 


“T recommend The ChautauquaSchoolof Nursing. Tearned 
| double my tuition while studying; now Ireceive$20aweek.” 
| —Edna F. Henderson, Endicott, Wash. (portrait). 


A ey Chautauqua School 
of Nursing has trained 
thousands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25a week as nurses. 
Send for a copy of “How I 
Became a Nurse’? and our 
Year Book — 248 pages 
with actual experiences of 
Chautauqua Nurses. 





Forty-eight specimen lesson pages 
sent free to all inquirers 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Twelfth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 














Fitting 
a Tiengure 


an 
Satisfaction 
by using an 


The little wheels at the top Auto- 
matically and Independently ad- 
just the Neck, Shoulders, Bust, 
Waist, Hips and Skirt to the desired 
size, style or shape. Your money gladly 
refunded if it does not exactly reproduce 
your figure. Write today for Catalog 
giving all styles and prices. Contains 
useful information for women who sew. 
Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Suite 738, 36 S. State St., Chicago. 

























‘Maternity Apparel 


@ At Wholesale Prices 





Direct from Manufactarer 
jalize in Maternity Apparel. Con- 
structed ot rr e_Princloles, © abeo aeneeey 


= extra mee AT for ee ace cease. 


$3 to $25 

; Maternity Dresses, Coats, Skirts and Corsets. 
» All popular materials. 

“’ No.1178. Maternity One-tie Dress of 
| Striped Cotton Serge, with Hemstitched 


Ratine collar. No elastic, no 
fullness around waist or hips. $ 3 75 
Simple adjustment. —_— 


The most comfortable, graceful and prac- 
tical Maternity Garment ever introdu i 


ants Send for our loose-leaf catalogue L 10. 
AMERICAN WOMEN’S WEAR CO. 
121-L West 25th St. New York City 
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Sey Pe Lane 


You must sins about house 
heat from a Heat Primer 


Take the technical talk out of the 
house-heating story and anybody 
can understand it. And everybody 
should, before deciding on what 
kind of heat to have and what 


heater to get. Our Primer, 


What Heat for Your House? 


(Sent Free on request) 


tells this heat story in the simplest terms— 
tells the difference between steam and hot 
water, the advantages of each and how 
each system works. It also explains, in 
the same simple way, the various types of 
Pierce Boilers and the wonderful heat- 
producing and coal-saving features which 
have placed them in 300,000 homes. 

Your steamfitter can give you the figures 
on a perfect heating system. Send for our 
Primer and get the facts first. 


Pierce 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 
246 James Street Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pierce Service in all Principal Cities 


























“The Art of 
Worsted Work” 


12th Volume 
Bear Brand Manual of 
Handiwork is now ready; 
full of new and beautiful 
designs, and as usual held to 
the high standard of excel- 
lence in every way. It tells 
you how to use the famous 


Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. 


The clearly written direc- 
tions make it possible for 
the beginner as well as ex- 
pert to produce novel and 
attractive knitted and 
crocheted —- 
which will be a deli Py 
to the worker and 
wearer. 

W, rile to-day, enclosing 
25c in ~~ or coin 

to Dept. A 


BEAR BRAND YARN 
MANUFACTURERS 
107-113 Grand 8&t. 
New York 


(Be sure to write 
your nameand full 


address plainly.) 














Md BUST FORM 
CoO ay 


For Slender Women 
An ideal figure builder. 
Gives real comfort, correct 
poise of figure; shapely, / 
fashionable lines. No pad- {°- 
ding necessary, easily and 
quickly adjusted. \ 
No hooks, no clasps, no eye- 
lets,nostrings. Noheavysteels. 

Ask your dealer for 

**Sahlin’’ ; if you cannot 
be supplied, order direct. 
Add 12c for postage. 

Give measures, actual 
waist, bust desired and 
arm-pit to waist line. 

Write for freestyle book. 

The Sahlin Company 
1402 W. Congress St. 

‘0, Ll. 











Made-to-order Exclusive fabrics of 
f .. Soft, selected camel’s 
a or porch, fair. woven in un- 
ungalo yed natural color. 
ned Also pure wool, dyed 
Summer THRE, » inanycolor orcombi- 
home AN AD" nation of colors. Any 
Tis length. Any width— 

RUM seamless up to 16 feet. 

| RUGS The finishing touch of 


© individuality. Made 
* on short notice. Write 
* for color card. Order 
through your furnisher. 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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ulcer can generally be operated on successfully. 
But the carcinoma (cancer), though by no 
means hopeless, as has been believed until 
recently, gives less than an even chance of 
successful operation. Hence the value of 
watchfulness and prompt action in such cases. 

There is little excuse for permitting an ulcer 
to develop into carcinoma, perhaps less for 
permitting the ulcer to reach a serious stage, 
since reasonable attention to unmistakable and 
definite stomach symptoms will commonly 
bring the case to a physician while it is still 
easily and simply curable. 


Common-Sense Rules for Digestion 


O SET forth comprehensively rules for 

restoring to health a deranged digestive sys- 
tem would more than fill this magazine. To set 
forth rules for preserving in health a sound 
stomach is a short and simple matter. The 
following represents a consensus of advice 
given by leading authorities on gastric and 
intestinal ailments: 


Eat well-selected, well-prepared food, the sim- 
pler the better, chewed thoroughly with sound 
and clean teeth. 

Eat it deliberately; never bolt your food. 

Don’t be a faddist; whatever you like is good 
for you in moderation. 

Use tobacco and alcohol moderately if at all, 
but remember that they are irritants even in the 
smallest quantities. 

Shun cathartics and laxative drugs. 

Obey the natural orders of your stomach and 
intestines. 

Don’t harry and shock your stomach with iced 
concoctions. 

Never eat when very tired or under emotional 
or nervous stress. 

Above all, don’t mix work or worry with your 
meals. 


The man or woman who follews these pri- 
mary regulations will still have left a reasonable 
range of ills from which to die in the fullness 
of time; but at least, for that one, death will 
not be hastened nor life poisoned by the too 
common torments of indigestion and dyspepsia. 


THE GIRL AT 203 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 





Night after night he reasoned with himself, 
told himself that he was a fool to connect a girl 
like this one with the mystery at Number 
203; and day by day the handkerchief marked 
“M. V.,” the clinging conviction that the girl’s 
voice was the same that he had heard in the 
vacant house came between him and his heart’s 
desire. There were other things that added to 
his doubts. When he asked about her work, 
her home, she evaded the questions, told him 
only vague nothings. She was boarding on 
One Hundred and Second Street (Reynolds 
remembered that the Larrabees lived on One 
Hundred and Second Street). She hated board- 
ing. No, he could not call; she did not see her 
friends there. There was no place; and then 
she was so very busy. Yes, studying. She was 
training herself to make her own living; but 
she would not talk about that. She had not 
told anybody her plans. Some day, perhaps 

He had no right to insist, and he did not. 
He loathed himself for prying, for his suspicions. 
The thing he suspected was utterly incredible, 
but the world was full of incredible things. 





O THE week passed, and the man did not 

tell what was in his heart. He and the girl 
said good-by, a cheerful good-by, before the 
crowd, and Reynolds went back to town; but he 
found it hard to settle into the jog trot of 
his accustomed life. She had not given him 
her address. He could not write. Once he met 
her on the street and it seemed to him that her 
eyes were glad when she saw him; but she was 
in a hurry and could not be inveigled into 
lingering for luncheon with him 

** After the first of the year things will be 
different for me,” she said. “Then I will write 
you and beg for a luncheon.” 

She left him wondering how things would be 
different. Perhaps Denny—Who was Denny? 
How had she fallen into ? Was it possible 
that she ? No, she was anangel; but 
He thought in dashes and asterisks nowadays, 
was afraid to finish his own sentences, meet his 
thoughts face to face. His head was getting 
the worst of the war between head and heart. 
He was hungry for the sight of her face, for the 
sound of her voice. Sometimes he told himself 
that he did not care a rap what she had done; 
that he loved her and would have her in spite 
of Denny or any one else. Sometimes he told 
himself that only a sacrilegious lunatic could 
associate evil with her. And always he thought 
of her, dreamed of her, longed for her after a 
fashion entirely unbefitting a hard-headed, 
sensible bachelor whose woman folk had been 
beyond reproach. 

One morning, between Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, he met Dicky Gordon and his 
wife on the street and they hailed him with 
enthusiasm 

“Well, here’s the Artful Dodger!” exclaimed 
Dicky fervently. **We’ve been wearing out a 
telephone wire trying to get you. Will you 
have supper with us tonight? The Mercers 
landed from Europe yesterday and we are 
giving them an un-Christmas party. ‘They 
particularly want to flock with you.” 

“T’m tied up with business men for din- 
ner,” demurred Reynolds. ‘“‘That may mean 
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From the Woman 
who Understands:— 


“There is not a girl who would not 
sometimes like to slip away into a quiet 
place, if she could find it, with some 
other girl, some girl who would really 
understand. We need to have a tower 
room in our lives, a place higher up, 
not to live in all the while, for there 
are so many duties below stairs await- 
ing us. And this is what the Tower 
Room is intended to be here in the 
Woman's Home Companion: let me 
say it over once again, a place of high 
and practical ideals, broad views, and 
a place of comfort where there is 
always someone who understands.” 


ANNE BRYAN McCALL 
In the Woman's Home Companion 














Miss McCall’s Tower Room 
Page is in the Woman’s 
Home Companion each 
month. Read what a girl 
should expect of herself 


in the 


OCTOBER 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 














































Bouquets of Flavor 

Aiylr} aye made to express 
refinement in taste and that is 
why people everywhere who 
know buy <4 for their own 
use and for gifts to others. 



























Eee, 
Bonbons Chocolates 
hits Sales Agents are located 
everywhere and here are a few of the 
good things they offer you: 
iaylr? Bonbons and Chocolates. Plain 
and fancy boxes. 
Aiglers Assorted Chocolates. Plain and 
fancy boxes. 
Aiglert Beverly Chocolates — bitter sweet 
chocolate — cream, nut and assorted cen- 
ters. Purple, ribboned boxes. 
All the above sold in 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 and 
Y2-lb. boxes. 

77 ‘‘My Favorites **— Chocolates, 
some with all nut centers, others with 
centers of delicious nut paste, rich cream, 
fudge or caramels, in which goodly quan- 
tities of nut meats are found. 


Put up in 1, 2 and %4-lb. boxes. 
iylrt Old Fashioned Chocolate 
Creams. Boxes, | and Y2-lb. 


Aaylerd Stick Candy in sealed jars, Pea- 
nut Brittle, Marshmallows, Chocolate 
Almonds, Fig Paste and many other 
quality candies from Aight you will be 
glad to have in your home. 
Should there be no <%4# Sales 
Agent near you, please write us. (ayy) 
64 IRVING PLACE #fj 
dhthe NEW YORK ( 


OSES ae. i. °OZaG 
All Charges Prepaid 
Fay to Examination 


See "_______See Coupon Below 





















































































































Cut Down Your Cost of Living 
ONE WOMAN WRITES: “If I could not 

get another copy I would not take $100.00 for 

mine. It will save more in a single year.”’ 


Is indispensable, no 
matter how many 
others you may have, 
because it makes one 
dollar do the work of 
two. It tells how to 
prepare more attrac- 
tive and _ nutritious 
meals at less cost. It 
does not call for four 
eggs and one pound 
of butter when one 
egg and 14 pound of 
butter will make just 
as palatable a dish. 
It tells how to reduce 





FULL 





the butcher’s bill one- 3 a 
half without stinting 6'4x8 Inches 
the appetite—how to 500 Pages 





save fuel—and how in other ways to reduce 
household bills and obtain the best results. 


Features not in Other Cook Books 


It contains all the standard recipes revised 
and improved in accordance with~ the latest 
scientific knowledge of cookery and nutrition. It 
tells of new dishes—and of new ways of serving 
old dishes. It contains special chapters on Enter- 
taining, Left-Overs, Invalid Cookery, Fireless 
Cookery, Paper-Bag Cookery, Chafing-Dish 
Cookery, Casserole Cookery, Menus, etc.—with 
a marvelous amount of the most helpful informa- 
tion. 94really helpfulcolored plates and half-tone 
illustrations. It is durably bound in decorative 
washable cloth. You cannot realize the value 
of this book until you have seen it. Hence our 
SPECIAL OFFER Your bookseller can sup- 
ply the WINSTON COOK 
BOOK, or we will send it FREE for examination, 
ALL CHARGES PREPAID. If it does not please 
you, return it at our expense. If it pleases you, 
remit special price, $1.20, plus 15c. postage. 
\ The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
=geeeneees FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON eeeeue 


“ L.H.J. 10-13 
The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send without charge The Winston Cook 
Book. I will remit $1.20, plus 15 cents for post- 
age,or return it in 5 days at your expense. 
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that I can break away at nine, or I may be 
marooned till daybreak. It’s in the nature of a 
hold-up and I can’t leave them until I’ve got 
their money—or their word.” 

“‘Sandbag them and have done with it. I 
hate petty scruples. If you won’t take extreme 
measures with them come around whenever 
they have perished naturally. We've a box at 
the Criterion; first night, you know. Join us 
there, if you get off in time.” 

The business dinner dragged wearily, but a 
little after ten Reynolds escaped and sauntered 
around to the theater. 

“End of the third,”’ said the man at the door 
in answer to his question, and he passed out 
of the lighted lobby into the darkened house. 

As he stood blinking a cry rang out: ‘‘ Wait! 
Oh, Denny, make them wait! I won’t have it, 
I say! You shall not!’’ 

The voice sobbed through the house and 
beat against his ears. In a daze he saw beyond 
the footlights five figures, four of them men, 
the other a woman at the sight of whom he 
drew a choking breath. There was a struggle. 
The woman screamed as she was flung heavily 
to the floor. The curtain fell. 

Reynolds stood gaping foolishly at its green 
plush expanse while the audience called for the 
actors, called for the author, and made a 
prodigious first-night noise. 

Out they came, singly and in groups—all the 
folk responsible for the play—and all had their 
share of applause. But the house broke loose 
when a slender girl, with glorious eyes and 
alluring lips, came before the curtain alone 
and bowed her thanks happily, gratefully, her 
hands stretched out, friendlywise, to a public 
that had taken her to its heart. 


[ge hengeney dropped into a seat near the 
door, and sat there while the fourth act 
ran its course; but he knew little of what was 
happening on the stage. He was utterly given 
over to self-reproach. This was the answer! 
And he had suspected—believed ! His 
spirit prostrated itself before her; his thirsty 
ears drank in her voice; his eyes worshiped the 
loveliness of her. He was not fit to live on the 
same earth with her, and he knew it; but—he 
plucked up heart—did she know it? Memory 
reassured him. She had not looked at him in 
those Westchester days as though she saw 
him for the chuckleheaded ass, the blithering 
idiot, the low-minded beast that he was. No, 
her eyes had told him something quite different, 
something that, even in remembrance, set his 
pulses rioting. And he had been fool enough 
not to seize the good moment and count a 
world well lost! 

When the last act was over and the last cur- 
tain call had been answered he went around to 
the stage door and sent in his card to Miss 
Carson, the name that the program gave to 
the leading lady. The Gordons were forgotten. 
They did not exist. 

There was quite a crowd around the girl when 
he found her, a crowd of critics and theatrical 
folk, flattering, congratulating; but she left 
them all abruptly and came to meet him, the 
glad triumph in her face melting into anxious 
question. 

“T’ve come to take you home,” he said; only 
that, after all the speeches he had planned, all 
the passionate things he had meant to say; 
but it was as though he had gathered her into 
his arms. Happiness flooded back into the 
girl’s face and grew to shining radiance. 

‘*In a moment,” she said, as though the right 
were his; and when they were alone in their 
taxicab she sighed in infinite content. 

“You don’t hate it!”’ she said happily. ‘I 
wanted to tell you; oh, how I wanted to tell 
you! but you didn’t quite approve of me any- 
way, and you said you didn’t like public 
women, and I had vowed I would keep it all a 
secret. Even the reporters haven’t known. 
My relatives would have been furious, you 
know. They will be now; but my brother 
would have moved Heaven and earth to keep 
me from disgracing the sacred Van Vlecks, 
and I just didn’t feel equal to the struggle. 
I’ve always wanted to act, and I had to do 
something.” 

There was a little catch in her voice, and 
the man slipped an arm around her and drew 
her close. 





HE was quict for a few moments, resting 

there against his shoulder. Then she went 
on: ‘I’ve worked—you can’t think how I’ve 
worked. I couldn’t study or rehearse in my 
little room, because it would have disturbed the 
other boarders; but Mrs. King, my landlady, 
was taking care of a vacant house next door, 
and she let me have the key of the door that 
opened from it to the roof. You see my room 
was on the top floor, so all I had to do was 
to run up a few steps and across the roof 
and down to the top floor of the other house. 
Wasn’t it splendid? I could scream as much 
as I pleased there and not a soul could hear 
me. I’msure the people that owned the house 
wouldn’t have cared. I didn’t disturb a thing. 
Mrs. King had front seats tonight. She’s as 
proud as Punch. I really ought to have gone 
home with the dear old thing, but—this is my 
wonderful night.” She lifted her head from his 
shoulder and looked into his face. ‘‘I did do 
well, didn’t I? You did like me?” 

“*T loved you, little girl. I’ve always loved 
you,” he answered, and the woman was well 
content, though the actress had not had her due. 

‘*But what about my career?” she asked sol- 
emnly when her lips were free for speech again. 
Then she laughed, as though a career were a 
very little thing. ‘Perhaps I haven’t any,” 
she said with joyous unconcern. ‘‘There’s no 
telling until we’ve read the morning papers. 
And, anyway, what could an actress want bet- 
ter than a permanent engagement in New 
York?” 
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Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“The Garter Web that Out-lasts the Corset” 
Hose supporters of EVERLASTIK are sold by progressive dealers. 


If yours hasn’t them, send us his name and 25c for a trial pair. 


dealers also sell EVERLASTIK by the yard. 
EVERLASTIK in wide widths is used by leading corset makers as gores, 
insets, bands, etc. It lengthens the life of the corset and adds to its comfort. 


Longer Wear— 
Better “Stretch” 
in these 
Hose Supporters 


When you buy hose sup- 
porters, see that the name 
EVERLASTIK is stamped 
on the back of the web— it 


assures serviceable wear. 


EVERLASTIK is woven 
by an exclusive process (pat- 
ent applied for)—the rubber 
strands can’t slip back after 
being cut by the needle in 
sewing. It doesn’t lose its 
elasticity under any condition, 
and easily outwears any cor- 
It saves you the time and 
expense of renewing hose 
supporters so often. 
Buy corsets equipped with sup- 
porters of EVERLASTIK 
or demand supporters of 
EVERLASTIK on the 
corsets you do buy. Its use 
is evidence of extra good 
value throughout the corset. 




















We also manufacture Hub Brand Lisle Web, which HUB 
comes in all widths and sizes. It is adapted to prac- GORE 
tically every purpose for which lisle elastics are used. A 
HUB GORE MAKERS (Established 1883) Boston, Mass. 
escent of Hub Gore for Shoes. i 
- PEM SSO : moms 











MARRIAGE 
GEN] ETICS 


By CHARLES A. L. REED, M. D., F.C.S. 


Professor in the University of Cincinnati 


Ascientific book that all can understand. 
A compendium of applied eugenics for the 
layman. Giving the laws of heredity as 
related to the individual, it should be in 
the library of every thoughtful family. 
Sold on subscription only. Prepaid, $1.00. 


THE GALTON PRESS 


5 Masonic Temple Cincinnati, Ohio 





FREEMAN’ S 


Face Powder 





Our 
Guar- 
antee 


If you are 
not delighted 














with it after using 
half a box, your dealer 
will return your money. 
Write for samples to test. 


Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 53 Cincinnati, O. 






























12 Genuine Ostrich Feathers 
9 ne Aigrettes ¢ 


This handsomeclus- 

ter by Parcel Post, 
direct from maker 

; all charges paid, 

Style No. 1100. Height 
10in.; width6in. Colors: 
Black, White, White and 
Black, Royal Blue, Em- 
erald Green, Cerise, Yel- 
low, Brown, Purple, Navy, 
Old Rose, Pink and Light 
Blue. Big saving buying 
direct from the maker. 
Prompt shipments. 
Money bach if not satisfied. 


16p. catalog No. 30 
Free Wricc today ! 
Royal Flower and Feather Co. 


i 427A Ludlow St. 
{ Philadelphia, Pa. 























Bakers 
Shredded Coconut 


makes pies and 
cakes and candies 
more delicious. 

In dust proof cartons. 
Send for our useful recipe book 


FRANKLIN BAKER CO. 
Philadelphia 














Itrust youl0days. Sendnomoney. $2 Hair Switch on approval. 
Choice natural wavy or straight hair. Send lock of hair and I will 
mail a 22-inch, short stem, fine human hair switch to match. A big 

- - bargain. Remit $2in ten daysorsell3 and Get Your 
Own Switch. Extra shades a little more. Enclose 
5c postage. Write today for free beauty book of 
latest styles hair dressing, high grade switches, 
puffs, wigs, pompadours, and special bargains in 
} Ostrich Feathers. Women Agents Wanted. 


Anna Ayers, Dept. K-9,220 8.8tate St.,Chicago 












Let us Clothe Your Baby 











“‘Long”’ and “‘short’’ nainsook dresses 4% 
up; hand made dresses $1.35 up. 39 piec« 
bi Layette” $10.17 Maternity and Nurs 
ing Corsets and all Infants’ needs delivere: 
free at lowest prices. 





Catalog Sent Free 
in Plain Envelope New York City 


57 West 39th St 








INVITATIONS 


WEDDIN 100 fr $850 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Correct styles supplied immediately, prepaid. Monogram 
tationery. 100 Visit Cards, 50c. Write for samples. 
ESTAB K, 187 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 








, Editor, Lipp s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to- ow 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass 


Dr, Esenwein 


and writing of the Short- Story taught by J. Berg 

















Tooth Brush 
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The Handling of the Raw 














Milk used in the preparation of 
|| Lede FBoreten 
(EAGLE 
| CONDENSED | 


MILK | 


THE ORIGINAL 











is entirely by scientific methods. 
Immediately after being taken from 


'| the cows the milk is removed to |) 
| the Milk House, entirely separated ti 
i from barns or other buildings, where | | 
| it is promptly cooled. Every pre- | | 
| caution is taken to insure an abso- 
‘ lutely pure product. | 
‘ Asa Food for Infants and General House- __ 
| hold Purposes Eagle Brand Has No Equal. 


Send for ‘‘ Borden’s Recipes,”’ 
*« Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,’’ 
““ My Biography,”’ a book for babies. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED 
MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York | 


Est. 1857 














Cowar 
Good Sense 
ey slor= 


Built on natural-foot principles which pro- 
vide proper foundation for the growing 
foot structure. The shoe acts as a pivotal 
part of the foot, relieving muscle strain, 
while giving helpful support to arch and 
ankle. Almost a specific for falling arch 
and “‘flat-foot.” 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James 8. Coward for over 30 years. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN. 

Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 

JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
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AFTER DINNER MINT 





A delicious, 
creamy candy 
with a flavor 
all its own. 


Sold in tin 
boxes only 
—never in 
) MANUFACTURING ey bulk. 
eno) MERICA 4 
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ga LPH 3 j 























Yue & aby little Chin... 
— Bie put 4 pin. 
nd a ted tape ..... a. sin, 
Fuubs against the tender akin 
syiten, jhugses aunties ,.mot 
Best Way of all = 
Witt ahornid knot or pin .= 
“B keep a Napkin heath the chin 
A GIFT FOR LITTLE FOLKS—Just what you’ ve been looking for. 
A napkin fastener! In Pink, Blue and Rosebud pattern. Attached to 
decorated card in box—50 cents —_—_ Ask about Pohlson gifts at 
the best shops or write for Our Free Year Book. It will solve your 








Christmas riddles. Pohlson Gift Shop, Dept. A, Pawtucket, R.I. 








HOW TO FINANCE 
YOUR LITTLE HOME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


association purely as an investment and to 
make monthly payments on it. You may be 
sure that your mortgage here will never 
be called so long as you keep your place as well 
as you keep it now.” 

She talked this matter over with her hus- 
band. They figured out that the interest on 
$2500 at 5 per cent. would be $125 a year. 
They were paying $384 a year to the associa- 
tion. They figured that with the difference of 
$259 they would be able to take out $4000 worth 
of new stock in the association, against which 
they would have no mortgage at all. The only 
question that was doubtful was the question of 
having a first mortgage of $2500 on the property 
which they were not paying off in installments. 

They asked the savings bank cashier about 
this. He said that a mortgage of that amount 
on their property would be very conservative, 
and that if they ever wanted to sell the house 
it would be easier to sell it with this good mort- 
gage on it, well placed in a savings bank, than 
it would be to sell it without a mortgage. So 
they made the change, and the house remains 
today with a mortgage of $2500 on it, on which 
they pay interest of $125 a year. 





This fifth method is 
10 to 15 Per Cent. the buying on the in- 
Cash and the Re-| stallment plan. I do 
mainder in Monthly | not like to place too 
Installments much emphasis on this 
method. I know of 
several development companies which build 
homes and sell them on the installment plan, 
which have excellent reputations and whose 
terms of payment seem fair and equitable. It 
must be said, however, that the great majority 
of offers to accept the building of a home on 
a small initial payment and the balance “like 
rent” are utterly unsound. The real danger is 
that for the first few years the owner has only a 
very small equity in the property, and if he fails, 
from any cause, to make his payments, he may 
find himself compelled to sacrifice whatever he 
has put in. The prices at which installment 
sales are made are usually so far above the 
prices that can be obtained in quick sales that 
it is very rarely that the small installment 
buyer gets any of his investment back if such 
a sale is necessary in the first few years of his 
occupancy. 

In buying a home on the installment plan 
each case should be very carefully investigated. 
The character of the community is of the great- 
est importance. It is better to go into a com- 
munity whose character is made than into anew 
community and take the chance that some of 
the houses in it would be occupied by undesir- 
able people. 














Thisis not a general method 
Home Building | and requires only passing 
Corporations notice. There are a few 
corporations which build 
houses all over the country that have been suc- 
cessful and that are said to give fair value for 
the money they demand. I do not know, how- 
ever, a single one that I would recommend off- 
hand, as it has always seemed to me to be an 
unsound theory that any building corporation 
can erect houses at long range, give honest value 
and charge less for the building, and do it on a 
smaller margin of cash than local contractors. 














This method is by 
Personal Credit From | the use of personal 
Friends, Associates, | credit. Personal loans 
Life Insurance Poli- | from friends and rela- 
cies, Etc. tives, the pledging of 
life insurance policies 
and other similar methods are often resorted to 
by persons in whom the home-building instinct 
is stronger than the business instinct. -Occa- 
sionally it works out well, but the process is 
unsound from a business point of view. 











Patan are two or three other matters in 
connection with financing the building of a 
home that should be touched upon. The ques- 
tion of insurance is one of them. Lenders of 
money on mortgage insist that the mortgage 
be fully covered by fire insurance. Most men 
who have a first mortgage cover the first mort- 
gage with insurance, and if they have a second 
mortgage in addition, cover that also, because 
they have to. The building and loan associa- 
tion insists that its mortgage be covered by 
insurance. 

In cases where a man borrows 50 per cent. on 
the first mortgage and 25 per cent. on second 
mortgage I have frequently advised covering 
the second mortgage with a short-term life 
insurance, so that in case the home builder 
should die before the second mortgage is paid 
off his wife will have means to meet the pay- 
ment and clear her house of debt except for the 
first mortgage. In the case of a building and 
loan mortgage I should not advise the use of 
term insurance except to cover such part of the 
debt as is to be turned into a first mortgage. 

Perhaps there is nothing more important in 
this matter of financing of a home than the 

warning as to when notto buy. Itis never right 
to undertake the financing of a home without at 
least the minimum margin of cashin hand which 
is required by the building and loan association. 
Its ratio demands that the buyer put up at least 
20 per cent. of the value of the property and it 
will lend the other 80 per cent. on mortgage. 
This is a slim margin, and my own feeling has 
been that not more than 6624 per cent. of the 
value of the property should be borrowed. 





NOTE—A pamphlet by Mr. Keys, explaining more 
in detail than does this article ‘* How to Finance the 
Building of a Little Home,”’ will be mailed to any one 
inclosing atwo-cent stamp. Address The Architectural 
Editor, THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 

































































Hence its economy. 


Finish and Care,”’ tells about 


Finishing Old Floors 
Hardwood Floors 
Pine Floors 


Care of 


moving Varnish, etc. 


$1 Worth of Old English 
Wax Put the Beautiful 
Finish on This Floor 


The expense of having beautiful floors 
is small if you use the right wax. And 
a beautiful floor makes a beautiful 
room. Old English Floor Wax makes 
the most beautiful of all finishes be- 
cause it brings out the lights and 
shades of the wood grain and puts 
over all a soft, lustrous surface that 
makes you proud of your floors. 


does not change the color of the wood. You can 
make the wood any shade you wish, And the surface 
is never sticky, doesn’t collect dust, doesn’t show 
mars or scratches. Old English spreads farther (thin- 
ner) than other waxes and the finish lasts longer. 
because it contains much more of the hard, imported 
(expensive) wax than is put into other floor wax. 
You can apply it yourself on 
floors, interior woodwork and furniture. Send for 


Free Sample and Free Book 
and try it. The book ‘Beautiful Floors, Their 


Finishing New Floors Finishing Dance Floors 
Kitchen, Pantry and 
Bathroom Floors 
Finishing Furniture 
Sern arGlen Polishing Interior Woodwork 
axed Floors none ogre A Cracks 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1903 W. 8th St., Ciacinnati, Ohio 
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é Send Book and 
my FREE Sample 
so I can try Old 
English at home. 
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Address 


Vv My dealer is 



















Showing 
Rein- 
forcement 


A masterpiece of rubber construction, absolute ly 
without a seam and all possibility of leaks eliminated. 


Miller Molded Water Bottles 


are built to meet the thousands of diversified uses to 
which a bottle is put in the home. 


Where toGet Them: At any Druggist or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 

The Cost: Water Bottles — 2 at., $2.00; 3 bates $2.25. 
Combination Syringe- 24. , $2. 50; "$2. yi 
Fountain Syringe—2 at., $1 75; 3 at., j2'o 00. 


The Miller Rubber Co., Dept.K, Akron, O. 


Hospitals 


No Seams To Leak 


Made in one solid piece from 
one solid chunk of new rubber 
and fully guaranteed. 
Backed by the makersof the 
j finest line of Rubber Surgical 
} Specialties in the world. 
Adopted by the Hospital 
Bureau of Standards and 
Supplies of New York City. 
The result of 22 years’ experience 


































White Goods 


for home-made garments 


The way to buy white goods for under- 
clothes, waists, dresses for yourself and 
all the children is by the 12-yard piece. 
It is cheapest and handiest—you always 
have some in your sewing room. 

Go to your store and ask for 


King Philip Mills 
Nainsook Long Cloth 


Cambric Comfort Cloth 
Lady Cloth Lawn 


These splendid fabrics are guaranteed 
by the makers. 

All dealers have or can get them. Look for 
King Philip Mills on the package. Or write us 
today for samples. Take the samples you want 


to the store. If your dealer hasn’t it, we’ll see 
that you are supplied. 


King Philip Mills 29 Thomas St New York 























There’s a special charm in 
the home side of picture 
making by the simple 


Kodak Method 


Home portraits by daylight 
or flashlight, developing and 
Velox printing—each has its 
fascination. 


Get our little book ‘“‘At Home with the Kodak.”” 
It shows what you can do with Kodak or Brownie 
and tells in simple manner how to do it. Free at 
your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














































KODAK HOME PORTRAIT 
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Caruso 
as Rhadames 
in Aida 








VICTROLA 


A 









Victor Record 
of ‘*Celeste Aida”’ 
sung by Caruso 





Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice is 
just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 

It actually zs Caruso—his own mag- 
nificent voice, with all the wonderful power 
and beauty of tone that make him the great- 
est of all tenors. 





























Every one of the hundred and three 
Caruso records brings you not only his art, 
but his personality. When you hear Caruso 
on the Victrola in your own home, you hear 
him just as truly as if you were listening to 
him in the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The proofis in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any 
cityin the world will gladly play for you Victor Records 
by Caruso or any other of the world’s greatest artists. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to $500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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y , . : ' Photo Bert, 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records a ee 4 
and Victor Needles—the combination. There 

is no Other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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Arrasssieeee 


Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100, Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


S MASTERS VOICE 


REC.U.S. Par. OFF 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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IN HOME, IN CHURCH, AND 
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THE GOOD-TIME SEASON 











DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 
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Where Old Charms and Superstitions are Tried | ae oe ge | 
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ent from the usual! Invitations written on post cards decorated with button-face freaks 


Jertitom tie unatt nvi is the keynote of Hallowe’en fun. Do have everything differ- 
like those shown on the left will be unique. When the guests arrive at the front door let 
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a sheet-draped ‘‘ghost”’ flash an electric light, showing a card reading, ‘‘ Go to the cellar door and 

follow the rope.” The rope must be stretched through the cellar, up the steps to the kitchen, Tam only alittle. witah- 

and then up a back stairway to the second floor. Dim lights are furnished by pumpkin and skull --Theve_ are plasty more 

lanterns. As the guests pass along some one behind the furnace drops a metal washtub on the like me. 

cement floor, and other startling sounds are heard. Weteh close. on the night of tha. 
In the second-floor hallway an appropriately garbed witch directs the ladies and gentlemen ee es oc 

into their respective dressing-rooms. ie ; 
Upon descending to the reception hall the witch makes each guest take the following vow: 
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? “ »” 1 My share in all this evening’s work; , : . 
pear oe go aan path In all the fun, too, I’ll take part, Silhouettes Illustrate These Little Rimes 





= Three button-face sisters, all in white, sneezing ensues. Even the family cat may take part in this performance, for the sneezing of a A 

= Will entertain on Nutcrack Night. cat was thought in olden times to be an omen of good luck to all who heard it. The Silhouettes are Mounted on Water- 
= If you of them would learn your fate, The throwing of an old shoe after a bride is a relic of an ancient belief which was applied to Color Paper Folded Double 

= Be on the spot at half-past eight. any one who was about to undertake something new. Let all of the guests go through motions in 





The Bogy Candle Holder is a Carrot 
With a Carved Apple Head 











HE children at this merry party wore clown suits. They are the most easily made and l ; ; 
always increase the merriment afforded by the antics of the wearers. A good fatherly and tiny Jack-o’-lanterns decorate the electrolier, and wise-looking owls 
** ghost ”’ presides over the fun and stirs the fates in the caldron. peer from the candle shades. The favors are witch cap bonbon boxes. 













I promise that I will not shirk — 





And enter in with all my heart. for Use on Place-Cards 


In olden times many queer superstitions prevailed. One old charm reads: “‘Take twenty- 
five new needles and set them on a plate, then pour water over them. Those that cross denote PACER SLES Try SOT] 
enemies.”’ This might be tried by all of the guests under the direction of an “old crone.” SH ay 

Let each guest be blindfolded in turn and conducted into another room. Here he is turned A oe lo Ane. 
around three times while he makes a wish. If when the bandage is removed from his eyes he muat. Alay 
“sees the new moon over his right shoulder his wish shall surely come to pass.” So the old And. howl 
adage goes. The new moon is made of gilt paper, and each guest is turned around so that he biced 
cannot fail to have a fortunate omen. Bad Sta er ta 

Another queer old superstition says: ‘If any one tells you anything and shortly afterward away * 
you have to sneeze it is a true omen that what was told youis true.”’ The “‘old crone’’ tells this 
sign to the guests, and each has the opportunity of telling something to some one. Then the 
crone waves her magic fan, which is in the shape of a cat and has some snuff on it, and a general 
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pantomime showing something in which they hope to succeed. While so engaged the witch blind- 


TTT 








folds one of the players and gives him an old shoe, which he tosses from him. The one whom it 
strikes is to be favored above all others. A baby’s shoe should be used. Pechap ¥ 
While the guests are wondering what will come next a great paper spider descends on a Hee 
silken thread from its web of cords in a corner of the ceiling. According to the old superstition “Pp ae 
the one on whom the spider descends will shortly inherit a large sum of money. rerhaps 
For a jolly Hallowe’en game scoop out a very large pumpkin and make a Jack-o’-lantern face 1 
in it, with an especially large mouth. Put the lantern on a firm table at the end of a hall, or in Bet cae A rae eT 
a large room, being careful not to have breakable things near. Give each person a small soft : A : tI aur = 
ball, and in turn let each try to throw it into the mouth of the lantern. Every time a player is Ale haw * 
successful he or she is given a funny Hallowe’en favor. Popcorn balls, lollipops and pumpkin ¥ 





stickpins are among the favors most appreciated. 
For a novelty in refreshments the hostess might place on the table a quantity of crustless Jack-o’-Lantern Cookies to Serve 
bread cut for serving, with plates of ham, tongue, anchovy paste, jelly, olives, cheese, etc., With Ice Cream 
letting each lady, as her ‘‘work,’’ make up the sandwich her partner likes best. Serve ice 
cream in Jack-o’-lantern orange shells. 
When the guests are about to depart the hostess says she will give each “‘a good-night kiss,” 
and passes a plate of candy kisses. Upon being opened each is found to contain a slip of paper 
on which is a “‘fortune.’’ The party will no doubt break up in a gale of merriment. 





NOTE—Any detailed information desired regarding the novelties shown on this page, and further help in planning 
Hallowe’en parties, may be obtained by writing to The Entertainment Editor, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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DESIGNED BY MABEL TUKE PRIESTMAN AND HELEN D. VAN EATON 






















ESS hilarious is the fun at this dainty Hallowe’en table. Autumn leaves 
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Church Social Affairs That 


Interesting 





and Entertaining 





Some Program Suggestions by The Minister’s Social Helper 


really want them to be interesting and entertaining they may be, 

but it will take hours of thinking and planning. There are rich 
mines of entertainment material available, but we have to do a bit 
of prospecting to locate them, and then we have to work them to get 
out of them what we want. I have recently been delving into some 
of these mines. I wish I might have had with me those who write to 
know what to do to make their missionary meetings interesting and 
where they can get good entertainment material that children and 
young people of refinement can use. 

Any one who is a student of current events and of changing con- 
ditions in America, even though he may not have the slightest 
inclination toward a religious life, cannot help being interested in a 
consideration of three interdenominational books, out this autumn, 
that will be studied by thousands of young people’s and women’s 
societies throughout the United States. They are entitled: ‘‘ Immi- 
grant Forces,” published by the Missionary Education Movement; 
“The New America” and ‘‘Comrades from Other Lands,” issued 
under the direction of the Council of Women for Home Missions. 

Last year Home Mission Week met with so much success that the 
churches 2re again planning for its observance from November six- 
teenth to twenty-third. The Home Mission Period will cover the 
months of September, October and November. The benefits to be 
obtained from this prolonged consideration of the whole subject will 
be derived through mission study classes, home reading, inspirational 
meetings and a definite program of service. The campaign will 
engage the attention of practically all of the Home Mission Boards 
of the Protestant churches in the United States. Its object is to 
inspire and educate each local church to do its own share toward 
helping to Christianize the ‘‘ New American.” 

The leaders of our denominational mission forces are turning a 
great deal of their educational material into entertainment form. 
And there is a fine chance for “interesting and entertaining”’ socials 
based on the general subject, “‘New Americans for New America,” 
the title of the program provided by the Missionary Education 
Movement, a copy of which I shall be glad to send upon request. 

Some of the features that will bé most helpful to you are: 

‘“Home Missions in Verse” —A collection of poems for readings. 

““A Better America: Woman’s Part’’—A program for an 
interdenominational meeting of women. 

Crisp Toasts for Missionary Luncheons. 

“Near Neighbors from Far Lands”—A program for a local 
Woman’s Missionary Society meeting. 

“Teacups and -Missions”—Suggestions for an informal social 
gathering for young women. 

“The Let Alone Policy ’’—Suggestions for a parlor conference. 

““A Missionary Hike” —Suggestions and program for an 
entertainment for young women. 

‘Girls and the Kingdom’”’—A program for a public inspirational 
service for young women. 

‘Praise and Privilege” —A program for a thankoffering service 
for a local society. 

An Illustrated Lecture—‘‘ New Americans for a New America.” 
Sixty-four colored slides that may be rented at a very moderate 
price, with a manuscript for the lecturer. 

“Our Country for All” —A Thanksgiving cantata. 

“‘Old Country Hero Stories and Picture Stories.” 


LE: THE first place they won’t ‘‘happen” to be that way. If we 


A Social Evening With Our Foreign Friends 


N ADDITION to the foregoing the following entertainment 

features and selections will also help you in planning your 
evening’s program: 

For decorations use flags of all nations. Medallion pictures of 
“Coming Americans’’—the little children of other countries—which 
are obtainable in chart form, may be used on invitations. Paste 
one at the top of a card and underneath write: ‘‘Meet me at the 
social at Church, Friday evening.”’ Charts showing from 
what countries these millions of people are coming each year would 
be interesting. Most interesting, too, and a new idea to many, will 
be the chart showing pictures of temples in the United States where 
idols are worshiped. ; 

“America’s Reception to the Nations Under Our Flag” is an 
evening’s entertainment in itself. It may be used by any denomi- 
national society with slight changes. 

“A Mock Trial: An Indictment of Christian America for Criminal 
Neglect,” is an entertainment in which American Christians are 
indicted for having failed to apply the Gospel to their National life 
after having had it for three hundred years. 

Definite Suggestions for a demonstration of the reception of a 
new American at a port of entry, the examinations, the answers to 
questions, the different costumes, etc. 

“An Immigraat Symposium,” showing how much we are indebted 
to foreign labor, is an interesting exercise for twenty-five boys. 

“Children at Play in Many Lands.” After a short program this 
will make a charming close for the evening. Every one likes to watch 
children play; and a demonstration of the play of children in differ- 
ent lands will be enjoyed as much by the adults as by the children. 

“The World’s Children for Jesus,”’ with verses—indian, Eskimo, 
Japanese and African children illustrated by dolls dressed in native 
costumes—is a good song for the little children. 





’ 





“Jesus Loves the Little Children of the World” is another good 
musical number for the children. It is sung to the tune of ‘Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching.” 

Good sets of immigration post cards are also available and may be 
displayed mounted on posters, as decorations, the pictures being 
explained later to groups gathering around them. 


Why Not Utilize the Moving-Picture Mania? 


HE moving-picture man of the every-night-in-the-week show is 

no more keenly alive to the popularity of pictures than are the 
heads of progressive Sunday-school boards and other church workers, 
who realize also the educational value of pictures and the importance 
of making all teaching graphic. Since a moving-picture machine has 
been invented solely for home, school and church use, and the censor- 
ship of all the religious and educational films to be used in it has 
been given to one of our leading denominational boards, the field that 
is opening up for social workers is well nigh unlimited. 

The price of this machine is not prohibitive if the Young People’s 
Society of your church, and the Sunday-school, and the Brotherhood, 
and the Ladies’ Aid and the Missionary Societies, and the Junior 
Brotherhood and Endeavor or League, and the Boy Scouts, and all 
the other organizations join in the ownership of it. 

All of the church societies could have the use of the picture machine 
either to illustrate thé Bible lessons; to educate the children and 
young people by instructing them, in pictures, on current events, the 
making of our country’s products and great scenes in history; to 
amuse them with wholesome humor in lively action; and to make 
missionary meetings interesting in a way that never has been tried 
before, projecting one’s self into a country across the sea or into a 
little known part of one’s own country and becoming familiar ‘‘on 
the spot”’ with the customs and needs of other peoples. Imagine the 
impression made by seeing in moving pictures the stories of the 
Good Samaritan and the Ten Virgins. 

Don’t you think that the boys and girls might like your pictures 
in the Sunday-school room of the church as much as they do those 
at the corner where the ordinary moving-picture show, perhaps 
uncensored, attracts the children nightly? 

Travel is the nearest approach of which we know to the yet undis- 
covered royal road to education, and since most of us cannot travel 
extensively in reality we can at least attempt it in the next best way, 
by picture and imagination. Think of the possibilities for recreation 
and culture among your young people with one of these machines. 

The films are exchangeable, the machine is perfectly safe, and the 
only essential is electric current. But suppose you haven’t electric 
light. Then the next best thing for you to do is to get one of the 
stereopticons in which you can use colored slides which may be pur- 
chased as low as fifty cents a dozen, or one of the reflecting lanterns 
in which you can use post cards or pictures cut from magazines. 
With either of these two last named you can use the material sug- 
gested above, the lantern slides and post cards to make your 
immigrant social evening interesting and entertaining. 


Socials for Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving 


OW I have a notion that most of the young church folks will 

think the following program suggestions the most “interesting 
and entertaining,”’ because they are meant to be just for an evening 
of pure fun. Commend me to Hallowe’en for a good social time! 

You know the decorations, leaves, lanterns, etc.—the spookier the 
light the better. By the time you have had ‘“‘The Boogah Man,” 
by Paul Laurence Dunbar, read to music, and have had a ghost story 
told, the company will be in just about the proper spirit to enjoy 
anything that comes along. ‘‘The Broomstick Brigade’—a 
humorous action song for boys and girls; ‘‘Scarecrows Aroaming,”’ 
a grotesque drill for boys, will be heartily enjoyed. After this try all 
the Hallowe’en tricks which are new every year, and serve fortune 
cake, coffee, nuts and apples. 

A Thanksgiving entertainment and social cannot fail to be pleas- 
ing. To those who would like program suggestions I would suggest 
any one of the following exercises and dialogues which would make 
a good number on such an evening’s program: 

“Ten Little Pilgrims’’—A motion exercise for ten little girls. 

“Tn Honor of Thanksgiving’—A costume exercise for twelve 
boys and twenty-one girls. 

“Polly Prim’s Puritan Pupils’”—An old-fashioned dialogue. 

‘Seven Little Pilgrim Maids’’—An exercise with recitations, drill 
and song. 

“Uncle Sam’s Thanksgiving Dinner”—Humorous dialogue 
between Uncle Sam and his nephews, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Filipino 
and Alaska. He promises to serve each with his favorite dish. 

“A Bit of Thanksgiving Fun’’—March and drill with large wish- 
bones, followed by a wishing song when the wishbones are pulled. 

For musical selections I suggest the following: 

““A Thanksgiving Song,” set to the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

“The Corn Song,” by Whittier, set to “‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

“We Love to Sing the Old Songs,” also set to “Auld Lang Syne.” 

‘Spinning and Weaving Song,”’ for girls and boys. 

Harvest Song: ‘‘We Thank Him for This Land of Fame, Our Own 
United States.” 





NotE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid church workers in planning social gatherings and new methods of work. 


Information regarding the sources of the entertainment material suggested on this page will be sent upon request if accompanied by a 


stamped, addressed envelope. Kindly address The Minister’s Social Helper, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 





RISTOCRATIC types of su- 
perb footwear for Fall and 
Winter, admired by experts, and 
bound to meet your desire for 
correctness, are found in 


UtTz&DuNN Co 


Shoes for Women 


Our distinctive models show the touch of 
careful designing for an easy, practical fit. 
The absoluie comfort of our shoes also makes 
them the choice of an increasing multitude 
of discriminating women. 

For more than thirty years our one aim 
has been to make shoes that look well, feel 
well, fit well, and wear well. 

“For women with sensitive feet,’’ we rec- 
ommend one of our specialties—the 


Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe 


“The easiest shoe for women’’—which pos- 
sesses style in addition to the comfortable 
“built in’’ wool felt sole. 

Utz & Dunn Co. shoes are sold at $3.50 
to $5.00. Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes are 
priced at $4.00, $4.50 and $5.00. 

Write for our new book—‘“‘The Feet of An 
Active Woman.” 


UTZ & DUNN COMPANY 
196 Canal Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of High Grade Footwear for Women, 
Misses and Children. 




































SAVORIZE 
Your Kitchen 


HE “SAVORY” Seamless Roaster 

makes a first-class, full-flavored 
roast from even a second-choice cut. 
Its oval bottom inside of the outer 
supporting jacket distributes heat 
evenly; hence the “SAVORY” roasts 
quicker, needs no water or attention 
and cannot burn. The construction being 
practically air tight, the rich meat juices are 
cooked into roast again and again, leaving it 
delicious, tender and delicately browned. 
Being _self -basting and self - browning, no 
water is necessary and only pure meat gravy 
is left when roast is done. Seamless oval bottom 
is easily cleaned. Used and appreciated by a 
million women—sold under an absolute guarantee. 
Ask your hardware dealer or general store for 
the“SAVORY”— it means good luck in roasting 
every time. Prices 75 cents up. 
**“SAVORY Prize Recipe Book’’ Free 
Contains 130 prize recipes for ‘‘SAVORY’’ Roaster 
and other utensils. Sent free postpaid on receipt of 
request mentioning name of your nearest dealer. 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 
1010 210 Republic St. Buffalo, N.Y. 























Two Perfect Silver Cleaners! 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


¢ POWDER CREAM yw 
The ONLY Silver | Made from the 
Polish that has | powder. Free 
stood the test of | from injurious 
nearly fifty years. | substances. 


Your Gold, Silver, Nickel, Aluminum, 
and other fine metals, can easily be made 
to look like new —in brilliancy — when 
cleaned and polished with either of these 
famous Silver Polishes. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


or, 15c. (stamps) for full size box (Powder) postpaid, 
or, 25c. (stamps) for % pint jar (Cream) postpaid. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists 
We pack Hamilton Coupons 


Snug Comfort for Tired Feet 
> ful foot wear 


t 
for be 
chamber, 























Parker’s Arctic 


Socks 


Reg. in U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


bathand sick- 
room. Easier 
than stiff-sole 
slippers. Worn in Rub- 
ber Boots. Absorb perspira- 
tion. Made of knitted fabric lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Washable, unshrinkable. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers or sent postpaid for 25c a pair. 
Catalogfree. Look for Parker's name in every pair. 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. K, 25 James St, MALDEN, MASS. 
















































big seeds that are the size of the one at the top of this page. 

You can get a sufficient quantity for this game for about 
twenty-five cents. Cut out the symbols on this page and paste 
them on the seeds. The seeds you have left should be stained 
red, blue, black, green and orange. 

A pumpkin shell stands in the center of the table, around 
which the guests seat themselves and the drawing for ‘fortunes 
begins. In the shell is a bowl which holds the seeds. This bowl 
is taken out after each drawing, and changes are made in the 
groups of seeds. In every case except the last two, hundreds 
of plain white seeds and some colored ones are in the bowl in 


Sie large-sized pumpkin seeds, or purchase from seedsmen 


addition to the symbol seeds of the particular group which is being used. 
The colored seeds may denote character in persons, the red and orange 
standing for cheerfulness, beauty, strenuosity, bravery, daring, etc.; 





A New Way to Tell Fortunes 


A Pumpkin-Seed Game Originated by Eleanor Colby 





Size of Seed 


In telling a fortune the number of plain seeds drawn before a 
symbol may stand for length of time. In making a set of fortune 
seeds do not have many black ones, for they are symbols of 
gloom. Do not have many enemies, bandits, etc., but have 
plenty of jolly red seeds and lots of “friends.’’ 

Each person takes out seeds from the bowl until he or she 
draws one with asymbol. These are laid ina row. Each person 
will have nine rows of seeds after the last drawing, and from 
these nine rows the answers to the questions are gained and the 
fortune interpreted. One meaning is suggested for each symbol 
illustrated, but the fortune teller may make his own construction 
to suit the case he is dealing with. In addition to the symbols 


given any one who is at all clever at drawing can devise scores of others 
to add to the fun. The fortune teller should be one who has plenty of 
imagination and adaptability in order to build up interesting fortunes 


the blue symbolizing refinement, quiet; the green representing jealousy; 
and the black signifying gloom. The colors may have other meanings when 
the fortune-teller wishes to invent meanings to suit herself, or when 
they come next to seeds denoting houses, weather, etc. For instance, a 

green seed next to forty-four might symbolize a great deal of rich verdure 


upon the framework furnished by the seeds. 


If you would like to have a sample reading of a supposed drawing of 
pumpkin-seed fortunes Miss Colby will be glad to send you such a story 
Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing an addressed, 


if you will address her in care of THe LApiES’ HOME JoURNAL, 


stamped envelope for reply. 





























near the bungalow. 
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GROUP I. (Use for the girls.) WHOM SHALL I MARRY? 


1. Soldier. 2. Scientist. 3. Lawyer. 4. Student or Professor. 5. Merchant. 
6. Banker. 7. Aviator. 8. Doctor. 9. Real-Estateman. 10. President, Senator 
or Governor. 11. Sailor. 12. Automobilist. 
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GROUP II. 
13. Heiress. 





(Use these for the men.) WHOM SHALL I MARRY? 
14. Socicty woman. 15. Suffragette. 
home-maker. 17. Milliner. 18. Hospitable, delightful hostess. 
20. Musician. 21. College girl. 22. Artist. 23. Book-worm. 


girl, 25. Trained nurse. 
ff 
26 , 29 
WHAT SORT OF WEATHER FOR THE WEDDING DAY? 


GROUP III. 
26. Rainy. 28. Windy. 29. Very cold. 


16. Charming, loving, 
19, Teacher. 
24. Athletic 





27. Sunny. 30. Alternating sun- 


shine and cloud. 31. Snowy. 





GROUP IV. 
HOW SHALL THE WEDDING TRIP BE MADE? 
32, Aéroplane. 33. Wheelbarrow. 34. Ocean liner. 
35. ““Bicycle built fortwo.’’ 36. Rowboat. 37. Foot- 
ing it. 38. Balloon. 39. Driving. 40. Yachting. 41. 
Automobile. 42. Trolley car. 43. Train. 
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87. Mystery. 88. Light. 
93. Important phone message. 


POP (o\Ne, 





, Qeereyy 


GROUP VI. WHICH IS MY LUCKIEST MONTH? 
56. January. 57. February. 58. March. 59. April. 60. May. 61. Junc. 
62. July. 63. August. 64. September. 65, October. 66, November. 67. 
December, 





GROUP VII. 


WHO WILL SHORTLY INFLUENCE MY LIFE? 

68. Rich old gentleman. 
Mischievous little girl. 
75. Kind old lady. 
79, Dark woman. 


69. Dark young man. 70. Light youngman, 71. 
72. Societyman. 73, Messengcr boy. 74. Policeman. 

76. Jollyold man, 77. Ball player. 78, Bandit or burglar. 
80. Blond girl. 


LAN | AN 53 I 


GROUP VIII. WHAT IS MY LUCKY FLOWER? 
82, Pansy, 83. Daisy. 84. Carnation, 85. Clover. 






81. Rose. 
me-not. 


86. Forget- 


ee 



































GROUP IX. SOME EVENTS SOON TO OCCUR 


89. Some cutting remarks. 90. Social butterfly. 91. 
94. Surprise. 95. Fishing. 96. Crown. 


Ambition. 
97. Freedom or Patriotism. 98. 


92. Wisdom. 























Mountains. 99. Bouquet. 100. Woods. 101. ‘A white elephant.’’ 102. Eye. Little round jolly faces, 
friends. Ugly scuare faces, enemies. 
105 (06 407 
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GROUP V. WHERE SHALL WE LIVE? 


44. Bungalow. 45. Lighthouse. 46. Castle. 47. 
Houseboat. 48. Palace. 49. Yacht. 50. Farm. 51. 
White-House. 52. Camp. 53. Country place. 54. City 
home. 55. Hotel or apartment house. 


tea party. 
letter. 





103. Love letter. 


104. Good news in letter. 
108. Gift by mail. 
112. Lucky news by mail. 
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GROUP X. MY LIFE IN GENERAL. A RESUME 


105. Money in letter. 106. Invitation to travel. 
110. Invitation to a moonlight affair. 


107. A 


109. Wedding. 111. Bad news in 












RITE for ‘Draping the Home” a 

brochure of hints for home-lovers. 
It shows by practical examples how you 
can have beautiful draperies and uphol- 
steries that will never fade, at wonderfully 
low cost, by using 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 


Su in/ast Fabrics 


Absolutely color-fast to sun and water. 
Easily washed at home. Many weaves and 
patterns in endless color schemes, simple 
effects as well as more elaborate ones, all in 
good taste and adapted to every kind of 
room. Some fine reproductions of famous 
- old art pieces. We will 
gladly furnish the name 
of dealer nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
215 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


GUARANTEE 
These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to'the 
sunlight or from washing, 
the merchant is hereby au- 1 




















. thorized to replace them with 
This Lagand Guar- new goods or refund the pur- 
_— on every bolt. chase price. 
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HE family 120 put this baby | I 
| 2 on “Eskay’s Food’’ when he | 
| was but 10 days old. 
His mother, Mrs. Jas. H. Bush, Schenec- 
jtady, writes: “‘ Eskay’s’ agreed with | 
| little Richard perfectly. He is thor- 
oughly healthy, weighs 34 ibs. at | 
14 months, and has nearly all his teeth, 
eight of which he cut during July and 
| August without the least trouble.’ 


What “Eskay’s Food” has done for this boy, | | 
| it will do for your little one if he is not being 
| thoroughly nourished. 


| Don'tlet him “ worry along,” but for his sake, | 
| and yours, don't wait; “Ask Your Doctor", 
| about “Eskay’s Food” today. 


TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


ee 
Smith, Kline & Punch Co., 429 Arch & 8t., Philadelphia 
Gentlemen: — Please send me free 10feedings of E skay’s Food 
and your helpful book for mothers, ‘‘ HowtoCare for the Baby.” ’ 


Name____— 
Street and Ni vember 
City and State 
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HE custom of celebrating at the harvest 
season the memory of an ancient heathen 
festival that gave the departed their share of 
the rich fruits of the harvest has somewhat 


degenerated in many sections. It has lost the 
spirit of the original Hallowe’en—a time for 
sharing joy, gladness and plenty. 

The schools can do much toward changing 
the character of this present way of celebrating, 
and make, as was intended, a great play night 
for the people, a night of coming together at the 
end of the harvest season when all are fairly 
brimming over with thanksgiving and joy, to 
the extent that it finds expression in mirth, fun 
and frolic. 

Preparation for the entertainment becomes 
part of the school work. A selection of stories 
of brownies is made for the children’s reading, 
from school books and other books and papers. 

These stories areread, told 
and copied by the children. 
Original stories are made. 
This preparation suggests 
various forms of seat occu- 
pation. 


Decorations 


ORNSTALKS and corn 

husks, branches of dried 
leaves, pumpkins, black cats 
and witches form the chief decorations. The 
sides of the hall are covered with cornstalks and 
branches of dried leaves to a height of at least 
six feet. Above this, looking down, or on the 
walls surrounding it, are black cats and witches 
(silhouette). Hanging from the ceiling are great 
pumpkin Jack-o’-lanterns and many apples sus- 
pended by strings of different lengths. Other 
pumpkin Jack-o’-lanterns hang from the win- 
dows or rest on the window-sills. A row of these 
lanterns onthe stage answers for footlights. In 
fact the only light in the room during the enter- 
tainment is furnished by Jack-o-lanterns. This 
helps to give the desired weird effect appropriate 
for the occasion. 

Children dressed as brownies act as ushers 
for the entertainment. Other brownie children 
peep from the cornstalk wigwams and dried- 
leaf caves placed in corners with little lanterns 
at the entrances. These caves and wigwams are 
used for fortune-telling or are the places for 
playing harmless pranks. 

Each person receives as he enters a program 
of the entertainment decorated with brownies. 





Dress of the Brownies 


ROWN denim is the best material for the 

browniesuits. The caps and thelong-pointed 
shoes are effective when made of bright red and 
decided blue paper cambric (some like them 
black and part yellow). If made of the red and 
blue one-half of the number taking part should 
have the red and the other half the blue. The 
points of the shoes and caps are filled with 
cotton. 

The faces of the children, by darkening and 
lining, can be made to resemble brownie faces. 
Study the pictures in brownie books. 

Fairies are a part of the Brownie Entertain- 
ment. Their dresses can be made of any cheap 
gauzy material. They have butterflies made of 
gilt or silver paper in their hair, on their dresses 
and on their slippers. They wear bells, flowers, 
birds, stars—any sort of gilt or silver deccration. 


The Program 


(1) Sone: ‘‘ The Brownies,” by N. M. Banta. 


[Ten BROwNIEs in different colored caps and 
shoes stand before the curtain to sing. 


(2) History or THE Brownres—By four 


children. 


First CHILp: 


How many have ever seen areal, live brownie? 
To be sure you have not. They are so tiny that 
only the fairies can see them, and sometimes they 
cannot, although brownies are fairies—brown 
fairies. ‘They must look so strange in queer lit- 
tle suits of brown with long-pointed shoes and 
great dangling caps and faces that never frown. 
How I wish we could see them! But we can- 
not, for our eyes are not bright enough and we 
could never get specs strong enough. No, not 
even if we traveled to Fairyland after them. 
SECOND CHILD: 

We are told that these strange brown fairies 
“Dance on the green in the moonlight, that 
they hide in the sweet, fragrant hay 
of the barn, that they live among 
the evergreen trees, that they can be 
found in the nut you crack, or seen 
on the dainty petal of a full-blown 
rose.” It is said that they actually 
swing to and fro with the light 
summer breeze as they keep their 
watch of the fields from the tall 
grasses and grains. They really 
come into the house in the still of 





“BROWNIE NIGHT” 


- 


A Hallowe’en Entertainment for 


Rural Schools 
By Nan L. Mildren 


the night; they perch by the roadside as you 
bring home the cows; and later, if you only 
could see, you would find them “riding around 
through the night on the wing of a glowing 
firefly.”’ It is said they are everywhere! And 
I believe it, although I have never seen them. 


THIRD CHILD: 


The people of long ago tell us that these little 
brownies did all sorts of kind things. 
They kept away sickness and sorrow, 
From the children of long ago; 
They only brought joy and gladness— 
Never a thought of woe. 


The people welcomed these good little fairies. 
Whenever anything did come to worry them and 
make them sad they said the brownies had left 
them. Now although the brownies were such 
kind, good little fairies, we are told that they 
played many funny pranks on people not kind, 
and on selfish, greedy animals that ate the food 
intended by kind people for the brownies. 


Fourtx CHIL: 


Yes, and these same people of long ago tell us 
that on one night in the year above all otHers the 
brownies hold high carnival. Then they play 
all kinds of funny pranks upon brownies, and 
upon really people too. But these pranks are 
never mean, they arejustfunny. Now this time 
of year, when the brownies hold carnival, is: 

When the corn is brown and dry, 
And the birdies southward fly; 

When the nuts, Dame Nature’s store, 
Rattle to her earthly floor; 

When the pumpkin, yellow grown, 
Has rich flavor all its own; 

Then the brownies come at night, 
Making such a funny sight, 

As they dance and sing and play— 
All night long until 'tis day. 


The night of the thirty-first of October is the 
night we celebrate as Brownie Night, and we 
call it ‘‘Hallowe’en.” 


(3) DriLtt or FarrrES AND BROWNIES 
First part, ‘Pumpkin Drill”’: 


with pumpkin Jack-o’- 
make- 


[Twelve BROWNIES 
lanterns. Curtain drawn showing 
believe’”’ cornfield with pumpkins, 
and the twelve BROWNIES holding 
their J ack-o’-lanterns. 


Second Part, 
Drill”’: 
[Twelve little FAIRIES with their wands 

““make believe” to fly to join the 


“cc 


“Fairy or Wand 


Brownies. Each little Farry 
touches with her magic wand a 
pumpkin. 

Third Part, ‘Pumpkin and Wand 
Drill”: 


[BROWNIES and FarrtEs drill together. 
Fach Farry takes a BROWNIE 
for a partner. This drill of 
BROWNIES and FAIRIES is more 
attractive when accompanied with soft mu- 
sic—the Farries’ music should be light and 
graceful, while that of the BROWNIES is 
heavier. 


(4) Sone: “‘Hallowe’en’’—By the ScHoot. 
(5) Story: “Snow White’’—By a Fatry. 
(6) Recrration: “Seein’ Things at Night,’ 
Eugene Field—By a Brownie. 
(7) TaBLeEAux: ‘Brownie Pranks.” 
[By drawing the curtain back and forth BROWNIES 
are shown at all kinds of pranks. 
(8) SonGs: 
(a) ** The Sunshine Fairy” —By a Farry. 
(b) ‘‘ Sweet Fairy Bells’’—By ten little 
FAIRIES. 
ReciTaTion: “Little Orphant Annie,”’ 
James Whitcomb Riley—By a Farry. 
(10) Story: 
Farry, 
(11) “‘The Fairy Godfather.” Selected. 
(12) RECITATIONS: 
(a) ‘‘The Fairies’ Paint Pots,’ Robert 
Louis Stevenson—By a Farry. 
(b) “If I Were a Goblin,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson—By a BRowNrE. 


(9 


~~ 


“Cinderella” —By a very small 


(13) Soncs: 
(a) “The Fairy,” Eleanor Smith—By a 


AIRY. 
(b) ‘‘Fairyland’’—By the Fairies. 
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(14) Story: “The Shoemaker and the Elves” — 
By a BROWNIE. 


(15) Sone: ‘‘ Winter Fairies”? —By the ScHoou. 


(16) TastrEaux: “Witches in Macbeth’’—By 
seven young men. 


(17) Hattowr’EN Customs—Told by Brown- 
IES: 


BROWNIE ONE: 


[A red-capped BROWNIE with a pan of coals comes 
running from some hidden nook to the plat- 
form, saying, as he drops nuts on the coals 
in a weird sort of way: 

Name vom nuts for lovers and put them on the 

coals, 

If anut jumps any your lover will unfaithful prove. 

If a nut aflame becomes and burns to a cinder, 

He surely loves the little girl—there’s nothing now 

to hinder. 

If nuts named for maid and lover both together 


urn, 
Then the happy couple to wedded bliss will turn. 
Dry nuts and hot coals are best. 


Brownlie Two: 


[A blue-capped BROWNIE comes dancing from his 
far-away nook, carrying in his hand an apple 
and amirror. He says, as he takes his place 
beside his brothers: 

If at midnight late, 
A maid an apple ate 
As she combed her hair 
Before a mirror fair, 
Her own true love she’d see— 
’Tis as true as true as true can be. 


BROWNIE THREE: 


[Another red-capped BROWNIE comes skipping 
from his hiding place, with mirror and candle 
in hand. As he joins his brothers he says: 

If a maid will backward go— 
Several rods or so— 

With a mirror by the handle, 

And a brightly burning candle, 
She will surely meet her fate; 
Now’s the time, ’tis ne’er too late. 


BrowNieE Four: 
[Another blue-capped BROWNIE comes jumping 
along, carrying a pan in one hand and 
an alphabet card im the other. As he 
joins his brothers he says: 
Go out alone at midnight, 
Pluck out a lock of hair, 
Send it on the evening breeze, 
To find your loved one fair; 
The way it takes to flying 
Is where your love is sighing. 


BROWNIE FIVE: 

[Then a red-capped BROWNIE comes 
on the platform, waving in his 
hands a string and a raisin. As 
he joins his brothers he says: 

String a raisin in the middle of a thread 

of any kind, 

Then set two ladsat either end to grind, 

and grind, and grind. 

The first to reach the raisin, and on it be fed, 

Is the one who'll be the very first to wed. 


BROWNIE SIx: 


[A blue-capped BROWNIE with a goblet and aring 
comes clapping his hands. As soon as he 
reaches his brothers he says: 

A wedding ring tied to a string of shining silken 

thread, 

Is held within a goblet while the alphabet is said; 

The letters said, when touching the ring against 

the side, 

Taken =: eae make—the name of your true 

ride. 


FROLIC OF THE BROWNIES: 

[These six Brownies frolic around in any 
weird style for a few moments. Then one by 
one come the others from their hiding places 
to join in with the frolic. 

(CURTAIN) 

(18) REFRESHMENTS: 
Pumpkin Pie Fruit and Nuts 

Grape Juice 

[The pumpkin pie is donated by the parents. The 
fruit and nuts are brought by the children. 
Large pumpkins, hollowed out, are filled with 
apples and nuts and passed around. 


(19) ConcLusION: 

[After refreshments the chairs are cleared away, 
and the Hallowe'en customs told by the 
Brownies at the close of the entertainment 
are carried out by those present. Fortune- 
telling, a chamber of horrors, a photograph 
gallery (allturn out witches) form 
part of the entertainment. 

(20) Sone: ‘‘Good-Night’’—By all 

present. 





NOTE—Upon request, if an addressed 
envelope and stamp are inclosed, Miss 
Mildren will supply information where the 
materials suggested may be obtained, will 
send patterns for Brownie dress, cap and 
shoes, and give any other help possible in 
making the above entertainment a success. 
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Royal-Rochester 
Percolators 


Do you like coffee made 
cozy-fashion at the table? 


breakfast cheer-givers—the new 
Royal-Rochester Alcohol Lamp cold 
water China Percolators. 


China—a new departure 
in percolators. 

The pot is white Onondaga China, 
charmingly decorated in Sterling E 
(| silver overlaid with ingot copper or 
pure nickel. 

A dainty jewel case for coffee. 
It gives youa delicious beverage from 
exquisitely 


is 


clean. 


We have Royal-Rochester China 
Electric Percolators too. They are 
beauties. Connect to an ordinary 
electric lighting socket. Almost 
before you can say ‘‘Jack Robinson’”’ 
percolation begins. Soon you can 


ell 
is 


eid 


coffee. 


We make a different percolator for 
every need. Prices $2.50 to $15.00. 


ell 


ell 
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Won 


Tieil 


Look for the Royal-Rochester trade-mark 
on each percolator. Ask to see the Royal- 
Rochester line of percolators, egg boilers, 
chafing dishes, toasters, casseroles, trays, 
crumb sets, and other useful conveniences. 

If you have any trouble in locating a Royal- 
Rochester dealer write us. We will direct you. 
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Rochester 
Stamping Co. 
















Rochester, N. Y. 


New York 
Show Rooms 
200 Fifth Avenue 








Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause irri- 
tation and suffering. Non-Nettle 
Flannels are made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no 
disappointment after washing. (25c to $1.00 a yd.) 

e sell direct to mothers. Beware of substitutes 
and imitations. ‘*‘Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every 
half yard on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 
ber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, 
LongCloth,etc. Alsoillustrated catalogueshowing 50styles 
of White Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, 
Bassinettes, and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant 
mothers andthe new baby. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will includea complete set of modern Paper 
Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if 
bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
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ree Use to Prove 


Its Value 





-” as 


15 days free trial 
to prove the beauty and 


money -caving value of a Piedmont Pays 
Southern Red Cedar Chest. for 
we and plumes from moths, mice, dust Itself 


, 

and damp. Ideal birthday, wedding or 
Christmas gift. Shipped direct from factory at low 
factory prices. we pay the Sreight. PRE 

rite for 64-page illustrated catalog sho 4 
Book Free all beautiful designs in Piedmont chests and 
special low manufacturers price. Postpaid, free. Write today. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 263, Statesville, N.C 

















































When We Entertain Our Friends 


By Virginia Hunt 


T is a happier 
mode of entertain- 
ing than to have a 


few congenial friends at 
one’s table for dinner, espe- 
cially when all have a com- 
mon interest in some form of 
sport or some funny inci- 
dent, or a standing joke of 
the summer season is re- 
called bya pleasant surprise 
worked out in the table deco- 
ration? Football now has 
the field; therefore why not 
a college table? 

Blue and red ‘“‘everlast- 
ing” flowers serve to make 
a realistic Pennsylvania 
football table. They are 
placed in bunches on the 
goal, and are tastefully 
arranged, mixed with red 
autumn leaves, around the 
base of the bronze electric lamp. They are also arranged in the 
bronze vases, and candlesticks of the same metal have shades on 
which are painted figures of the football players. Football favor boxes 
are filled with candy, and each ball is tied with college ribbon. Above 
the center lamp a football should be suspended and two gobblers set 
off the table. Place-cards of turkeys drawing footballs are partly 
concealed in a bunch of everlastings. That’s not a bad idea fora 
Thanksgiving table either. 


| ees S fond of motoring could be characteristically entertained 
at a “Joy-Ride” dinner. Invitations ornamented with water- 
color sketches should state that the party would assemble in your 
dining-room at six o’clock on a stated evening. The guests having 
arrived dinner should be announced by the blowing of an automobile 
horn. Each chair at the table should repre- 
sent an automobile, bearing a license number 
and having a toy horn tied to its back with 
long ribbons in harmony with the color 
scheme. Places could be indicated by sign- 
boards cut from heavy paper folded to stand 
in an upright position. Plays on names 
would add to the amusement and notices to 
motorists might be added. Signs for Mr. 
Smith, Miss Brownor Miss Jones could read: 
“«Smithport—GoSlow ”’; “ Brownville—Stop 
Here”’; “Jonestown—Blow Horn.” 

A roadway of tan-colored crépe paper 
edged with moss and tiny ferns runs around 
the table. The remaining decorations pos- 
sess the unique distinction of being edible. 
These consist of one large and several small automobiles, together 
with a number of pedestrian figures. The large car is composed of 
two pineapples, partly hollowed out and fastened together with 
skewers. ‘The wheels are Bermuda onions with skewer axles, and 
radishes fastened in place with toothpicks represent the lamps. 
Seated within is the driver, whose body is a carrot and whose head 
is a large radish with features marked with melted chocolate. A 
flattened fig makes a creditable chauffeur’s cap. Arms of carrot 
slivers grasp the steering wheel—a slice of carrot impaled ona skewer. 

The small autos are each made of three figs with “peppermint”’ 
wheels secured with fine wires. The steering gear is composed of a 
toothpick and a flattened raisin. The chauffeurs, as also the pedes- 
trian figures, have fig bodies and raisin limbs, the latter strung on 
wire. The heads are round white bonbons with chocolate features, 
and chocolate peppermints form the caps. The feet of the pedes- 
trians are wired to squares of pasteboard covered with tan paper to 
match the roadway. 

The menu or “Ride” should read as follows: 1, Starters; 2, 
Lubricators; 3, Accelerators; 4, Drivers; 5, Regulators; 6, Cylinder 
Coolers; 7, Finishers. 

Dishes served at these courses are: (1) Oysters or Clams; (2) Soup; 
(3) Fried Fish With French Peas; (4) Roast and Vegetables; (5) 
Salad, Cheese and Crackers; (6) Ice Cream and Cake; (7) Coffee 
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In Red and Blue for the College Football Dinner 
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DESIGNED BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


A Parcel-Post Cake is Unique 


and Bonbons. Bonbon 
dishes could contain candy 
hearts labeled “Sparkers.” 
Schweitzer cheese could do 
duty as “Punctures”; 
crackers as “Brakes’’; cakes 
as ‘‘ Wheels,” etc. 

A Southern Supper may 
be delightfully reminiscent 
of summer days on a farm 
when watermelon was the 
piéce de résistance. 

For the plantation dinner- 
table the centerpiece is a 
watermelon Jack Horner 
from which ribbons of 
watermelon pink radiate to 
the various places. This can 
easily be made at home. 
Cut a cardboard foundation 
in longitudinal sections with 
pointed ends, and join them 
with gummed cloth tape. 
Cut in the bottom an opening large enough to admit the hand, and 
in the top and sides cut small openings where favors are to be drawn 
through. Cover the foundation smoothly with crépe paper in a 
medium dark shade of green. Paint the stripes with green water- 
color reduced to the proper tone with Chinese white. 

Wrap the favors in tissue, tie with ribbon, place in the melon, and 
with a bodkin thread the ribbons through the paper covering of 
the openings in the foundation. 

Place the Jack Horner on a cotton centerpiece edged with either 
natural cotton bolls or imitation ones made of cotton and brown 
tissue, and carry the ribbons to the various covers where they are 
tied to miniature banjo favors. 

Beside each plate stands a cotton-boll bonbon holder filled with 
pink sweetmeats. These are made by covering paper ice cups with 
cotton and pasting on five pointed sections 
of brown tissue paper to represent the divi- 
sions of the husk. On the rim of each perch 
alittle pickaninny figure. 

The plantation party follows the plan of 
a home meal in Virginia during plantation 
days. All the food is placed on the table and 
served in Southern fashion, each dish being 
passed by the guest near whom it is placed 
to his neighbor, and so on down the table. 


HILE the Parcel Post is the mark of 

so many jokes it will furnish a very 
striking idea fora social affair. The invita- 
tions should be so wrapped or boxed as to 
have the appearance of being received by 
parcel post. Decorations of the United States flags and red and 
white carnations and blue flowers will add a great deal toward 
carrying out the idea. 

The assistance of a small boy dressed as one of ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s” 
mailcarriers will be needed. After the arrival of the guests the mail- 
carrier distributes his mail, a letter for each guest, which on being 
opened will be found to include a score card for a contest game. 

I suggest a “‘State and City Contest” or a “Flag Contest” as 
pastimes for the occasion, followed by the jolly old game of “ Post- 
Office.”’ If a prize is given it comes by the parcel-post route. 

At the proper time the mailcarrier again appears with a daintily 
wrappedand properly stamped box containing an attractive luncheon 
for each guest. Ice cream in the form in which it is sold on the 
railroad trains could be included. Miniature mail boxes filled with 
candies make attractive favors. A pattern for these may be had 
upon request. 

A parcel-post cake is just the thing to carry the idea to a finish. 
Make a cake in a square cake tin. When done turn out on a sieve 
to cool. When cold, if necessary, cut the cake perfectly level on the 
top. Cover with strips of cake made as for jelly roll, first spreading 
the under side with boiled frosting. Pipe a dot of chocolate icing at 
each corner of the label and at the end of each piece of cake to repre- 
sent the nails, and pipe on the words “‘ Fragile” and “ By Parcel Post.” 





MENU FOR 
FOOTBALL DINNER 


Points (Blue Points) 
Goal Posts (Bread Sticks) 
Quarterback 
(Roast Quarter of Lamb) 
From the Gridiron 
(Broiled Sweet Potatoes) 
Rooters (Creamed Carrots) 
Footballs (Olives) 
Scrimmage (Macedoine Salad) 
Megaphones 
(Ice Cream in Cone Form) 
Necessary for a Successful 
Team (Ginger) 
Crossbars (Ladyfingers) 
Drops 
(Lime and Orange Drops) 


MENU FOR 
SOUTHERN DINNER 


Fried Spring Chicken With 
Gravy 
Yams Cooked With Molasses 
Home-Made Pickles and 
Jellies 
Hot Waffles or Beaten Biscuit 
Served With Honey 
Lady Baltimore Cake 


Preserves Coffee 





NOTE—Miss Hunt will be 
glad to help THE JouRNAL 
readers plan their parties and 
entertainments, if they wish 
towrite her personally andwill 








The Right End (to a Dinner) 








inclose in each case a stamped, 





(Black Coffee) DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 


addressed envelope. 


The Funny Decorations for the “Joy-Ride” Dinner 
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DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 


Where the Watermelons Grow Near the Old Rail Fence 





terns. 


You should feel the firm, 
soft texture of Eden Cloth, 
and note its handsome, 
wool finish and pretty pat- 
You will then pro- 
nounce it the ideal fabric for 
stylish tailored shirt-waists, 
house gowns, kimonos, petti- 


coats and for children’s wear. 


EDEN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 










CLOTH 


The perfect woven wash flannel 


Fast Colors 


15c a Yard 


The price is 15c a yard, but it looks 

like a more expensive fabric. 

Its warmth and comfort adapts it to 
pajamas and nightgowns, men’s shirts 
and boys’ blouses. Eden Cloth is made 
in Stripes and Plain Shades; 28 inches 
wide. It washes beautifully and does 


not shrink or scratch like wool. 


genuine. 


Get the 


Every yard stamped “EDEN” on the selvage 
MADE OF EDEN CLOTH is made up into 
EDEN | hn a a by retailers. 
REGUS PAT OFF. dentify them by this label. 
For sale by leading dry goods dealers 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


to us, (mentioning his name) and wewill 
send you a large variety of samples. 


SMITH.HOGG & CO 


P.O. BOX 180 NEW YORK CITY 





ered. 


Grand Prize Grecian 8: 
with, and postage on outfit. 


1 Pillow Back. 


is a pure Silk Floss that is unex- 
celled for all sorts of art needle- 
work. If you want other designs 
to choose from, instead of one 
illustrated above, send 6 cents 
for Premium Art Book. 


Write Today 


Enclose 30c in stamps or silver and 
your dealer's name for 6 skeins of 
silk and we'll send the outfit free. 








, Design No. 50 = 
Size 17x22 inches. To be embroidered in shades of 
(— Golden Brown and Green and outlined with Black 


Given 


Conventional Pillow Outfit on 
Pure Linen Brown 


Pillow Top is hand tinted and ready to be embroid- 
Given to you free if you send us enly 30c to 
cover the regular retail price of 6 skeins of Richardson’s 
Floss to commence the work 
Outfit consists of: 

1 Pillow Top—size 17x22 inches. 


1 Illustrated Easy Diagram Lesson. 
1 Premium Art Book showing 500 designs. 


RICHARDSON’S 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 











WE GUARANTEE 
We guarantee 
this pillow outfit 
in every partic- 
ular. If you are 
not absolutely 
satisfied,sendthe 
outfit back to us 
and we'll refund 
every cent of 
your money. 








Richardson Silk Company 
Dept. 9017, 305-9 W. Adams Street, Chicago 


We also manufacture and sell Spool Sewing Silk. 


























100 Engraved Announcements $5.40 
) Invitations, $6.75, two envelopes for 
each. Each add’l 25, 55c; best qual- 

! ity. Correct forms. Express paid. 100 
i Engraved Calling Cards, $1. Birth Announcements, 25cdoz. 


Writeforsamplesdesired. Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 






















































































































What Every Amateur Actress 
Ought to Know 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1913 





By Corinne Robert Redgrave, Author of “How I Became an Actress,” etc. 





F YOU were to come to 
me for help in the play 


Take it slowly at first, 
emphasizing the important 


ou are rehearsing your CURTAIN words, then gradually in- 
first confidential whisper y ES. Se: ER PR, crease the speed until it be- 
would be: ‘I feel so awk- L. L.C. CENTER R.C. R. comes an effort to articulate 
ward when Iam on the stage, | | | | distinctly those same words. 
and self-conscious; I don’t \ | | ! Words that tell the story 
understand it, because I \ F | | must be heard, all words 
never feel so at other times.” \ should be heard. Please, all 
You feel awkward because Pitas ht nw! ae } a ee a 4 ad 6 cn ae ee eee J of you, articulate more dis- 
you are self-conscious, and LEFT iG CENTER R.C RIGHT tinctly. Clear articulation 
you are self-conscious be- \ ; ' | | willcarry evena gentle voice 
cause you are uncertain of \ | | across the footlights. So 
your movements; you have \ | | | ! never tire of working over 
only an indefinite idea of 2 oe m as - your voice. Listen to its 
what you are going to do Oe aaa ae a ee eee dl tones; make it cry, make it 
next. i ie. CENTER R.C. R. laugh, make it sad, make it 
Can you remember the glad—make yourself abso- 











first time you poured tea for 
your mother’s guests? The 
simple act suddenly became 
a serious occupation; and if any one happened to address a remark 
to you while you were in the act of pouring you forgot the sugar or 
lemon, or perhaps both. Since then you have poured tea so often 
that you can now pour it and serve pretty remarks along with the 
lemon and sugar—and it all seems as though there had never been 
an uncertain time. 

The pouring and serving of tea stand for what we call ‘busi- 
ness”? on the stage—action without lines. It is this “business” 
marked in your book which makes you feel awkward even though 
you may do that same act with perfect grace off the stage. 

While at first a given stage ‘‘business” will seem to hamper your 
freedom of action, without it you are in a worse state: you have no 
definite idea of what you are going to do, and will probably not do 
the same thing twice. This lack of definite purpose on the part of 
the players is quickly conveyed across the footlights; and the audi- 
ence, without analyzing, says: ‘‘Amateurish.” 


HEN the play has been selected and the parts assigned, call a 

reading rehearsal at some house where all can gather around a 
table and read the play through, each reading the part assigned. On 
this occasion it is well to fix upon the nights for future rehearsals, and 
all should agree to cancel those nights on their calendars of engage- 
ments. By having five or six rehearsals in one week more can be 
accomplished than by scattering the same number through a period 
of several weeks. A week to an act and one for the whole play is a 
good rule. Let the next rehearsal be in the hall where you are 
going to give the play. If you rehearse ina parlor you will use your 
parlor voice on the stage, and that cannot be heard beyond the 
first few rows in any hall. 

You will notice in your playbook directions for moving R, L, RC, 
etc. When you meet for your first acting rehearsal mark your 
floor with chalk lines into sections like the diagram above. The 
written directions of the book are. to be read facing the audience. 
The expressions ‘‘ Down stage” and ‘‘ Up stage”’ originated when the 
stage sloped toward the footlights. Later the slope was placed in the 
auditorium and the stage was made level, but “up” and “down” 
stage has remained in use. 

When you have diagramed your floor, and have placed each article 
of furniture according to the directions in the playbook, then wher- 
ever doors are indicated, or the exits of an outdoor scene, place two 
chairs to form an opening through which to pass. 

Those who are most deeply interested in their work will come to 
the first rehearsal with some of their lines committed to memory. 
In a professional company every one is required to be line-perfect at 
the second rehearsal. Lay aside your book as soon as possible and 
depend upon the prompter, and so be free to give your attention to 
the stage ‘‘ business.” 

The prompter should become familiar with the lines and the stage 
“‘business,”’ so he may know on the final night whether the actress 
is in need of his help or is pausing for effect or a bit of “business.” 
The knowledge that there is a prompter behind the scenes inspires 
confidence though his services may not be required. 

My experience has taught me that the quickest and surest method 
of committing lines to memory is to copy off your part from the book, 
reading aloud as you write, word for word, every line. Also copy any 
stage directions which may be printed in the book; underscore these 
and place in parentheses to distinguish at a glance from the lines. 
And copy your cues—the last two or three words preceding your 
lines. You have the right to insist that you be given the correct cue. 
Changing the lines is inexcusable, and is due to careless study. 
Take a short scene and rewrite it until you can dispense with the 
book, always repeating the words aloud. 

See that the properties are at hand for all rehearsals, either the 
real articles or substitutes. If, for instance, you are going to enter 
with a suitcase something must be brought on the stage which can 
be laid down, so that the others in the cast may know where that 
suitcase is going to be even if placed for only a moment, or if it is to 
be disposed of immediately go through the “‘business” each time. 


Fhe you have had a few rehearsals, if you were to ask me to 
come and criticize your work, without doubt the first criticism 
would be: ‘None of you speak loud enough.” 

The gentle-voiced girl exclaims: ‘‘I’m so surprised; for it seemed 
to me that I was speaking very loud.” 

And another says: ‘‘I know positively I can’t speak any louder.” 

To the girl with the gentle voice I say: You put too many words 
in one breath—that makes your voice break. Breathe often; it is the 
secret of much voice. Practice speaking your lines outdoors. And 
when you are rehearsing in the hall imagine that some one you care 
for, who is a little deaf, is sitting in the back row, and play to that 
last row. 

And you who think you can’t speak louder—don’t try. In your 
effort to speak loud you have pitched your voice too high. Try a 
lower key—your voice will carry much farther. And do not speak so 
rapidly. When the lines call for an excited, rapid delivery you can 
produce the effect by speaking only the unimportant words rapidly, 
giving every word which is significant its full value. Hand me your 
book for a minute; I will read one of your quick lines for you. Here 
is an excellent practice sentence, when you rush on to tell that the 
bird has flown out of the window: 4 

““T-was-giving-the-bird-its-bath. I-iurned just-for-a-minule and- 
the-bird-flew-out-the-window.” 


Here is a Diagram of the Stage 


‘ at your audience. Occasionally, though not always, an ‘‘aside’ 


lutely master of it. 

I have criticized your 
voices first, and you prob- 
ably thought I would find fault with the love scenes. The only way 
to play a love scene is at once to rid it of all sentiment by attaching 
no significance to the “‘ business.” If the scene calls for an ‘‘embrace”’ 
receive it or giveit, at the first rehearsal, impersonally. As I said, it 
is usually the girl who from self-consciousness establishes the personal 
relation and at once embarrassment follows. To overcome this rec- 
ognize this fact at the start, that each is only a means toward an end, 
as a “‘property” may be introduced to complete a scene. Always 
remember the viewpoint of the audience. Ifthe mind be engrossed 
in producing a picture there will be no stray moment when the 
personal element can enter. 

There is one thing which may be left until the dress rehearsal, and 
that is a kiss. When it is consistent with the character to kiss either 
the hand or the forehead the kiss should be placed; but the usual 
lovers’ kiss need never be given on the stage. Stand so that the audi- 
ence will havea side view of your faces; throw your head back, looking 
up into the face of the man, your head slightly inclined away from 
his. As his face comes down he must cover you from the audience; 
he will have to turn his head to appear to touch your lips, and the 
audience cannot see the space between. 


HE next criticism I must make is that when you are speaking 

your lines most of you show a restlessness that is disturbing. I 
mean that after speaking a sentence you move a few steps before 
speaking the next, or you shift from one foot to the other, or put your 
hands on the back of achair and take them off—perhaps you cross the 
stage without any possible reason. All these things you would never 
do were you carrying on the same conversation in reallife. Andonthe 
stage they are permissible only when you are representing an awk- 
ward or a nervous person; in that case they help to strengthen the 
characterization. Here is a safe rule to follow on the stage: When 
you don’t know what to do, do nothing. You may feel extremely 
awkward standing absolutely still with your hands dropped loosely 
by your sides, but to the audience you are the embodiment of repose; 
and in an emotional scene you will suggest a strong reserve force. 

Let me repeat: Don’t move without a purpose. And never under 
any circumstances start to cross the stage while somebody is speak- 
ing, unless the purpose is to show inattention and the point must be 
emphasized. Characters not speaking must not move during a 
speech. Every conscientious actress wants to work for the effect of 
the whole picture. When you move to a position see that you do not 
cover any one farther up stage. 

There are a background and a foreground in every stage picture. 
Keep the perspective. Don’t make any one speak up stage, I mean 
with the back directly to the audience. Adjust your positions each 
time, or dress the stage, technically speaking, so that the one whose 
scene it is, having the more important lines to speak, shall be farther 
up stage and so face the audience. When I say face the audience I 
don’t wish to be misunderstood. Never, under any conditions, look 
,’ 


”? 


must be spoken with the face to the audience. But as the “‘aside 
is a remark to self why address the audience? When obliged to look 
toward the audience focus your eyes on some spot at the extreme 
end of the hall just above the level of your eyes. 


HAVE reserved for the last correction the weakest point in all 

amateur productions: the entrances and the exits. When you 
make your first entrance you should convey to the audience by your 
manner of coming on what kind of a character you are portraying. 
In character work the makeup will help, but in “straight parts” the 
walk, the pose of the head, the tone of voice used, must suggest at 
once the character. The athletic girl would carry her shoulders erect, 
her head back, and walk with a free swing, and her voice would 
probably be ringing, clear cut; and we would look for a little inde- 
pendence of spirit too. While from the girl who is all sentiment we 
would expect a slower walk, a thoughtful carriage, with perhaps the 
head drooping the least bit. The dreamy girl would keep her hands 
clasped, and her eyes must often focus far off into the beyond. 

These are merely suggestions how to study your réle to produce 
effects without the aid of your lines. 

If you are “‘discovered”’ on the stage when the curtain rises count 
six before you speak; that gives the audience sufficient time to take 
in the scene. 

Most comedies and all farces require quick entrances. When your 
stage is small take short steps to produce the effect of rapid motion. 

The exits are even more important than the entrances, for a bad 
exit will ruin the best played scene, while a good exit will often save 
a poorly played scene. There is just one way to make an exit. All 
exits are made alike, though you may not detect the similarity until 
you begin to analyze. If the play is well written there will be pro- 
vision for the rule. One line is intended to carry you up stage, some- 
times as far as the door where you pause or come down again— 
another line, and you exit. There are exceptions to all rules, but 
note the rule: up stage, back again or pause, then off. 

When you are studying your part do as I have done in these 
examples: search for a line which can take you up stage before going 
off. Remember it is sometimes spoken by another. Entrances and 
exits should be rehearsed over and over again. 

If you rehearse conscientiously each rehearsal will bring out some 
point which did not occur to you before; some new interpretation 
will flash over you while speaking your lines, or you will be inspired 
to do a bit of “business” which you never would have thought out. 


































































































OU will never feel the cold 
if you wear a BRADLEY 
SWEATER. For downright com- 
fort and outright style there is 
nothing quite like a Bradley. 
Here is a smart Bradley Jumbo 
Sweater that will give you many sea- 
sons’ service, price $6.50 to $10.00. 
It’s just one of the famous styles 
made by the makers of the ever 
popular Bradley Mufflers. All good 
dealers are glad to show Bradley 
Knit Wear. 


The Bradley Knitting 
Company 


Delavan Wis. 



















































































Make Your Home 
More Attractive 


Fall and winter months suggest 

the need of new rugs and draper- 

ies. Keith’s book offers you many 
beautiful and economical furnishings. 
You can select froma very large stock 

and a wide range of patterns showing the 
newest and most desirable designs in rugs, 
curtains and draperies by writing today for 


Keith’s Illustrations 
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This book will help you to decide on what is most 
beautiful and useful; and it will insure your getting 
the best value for your money. It displays smart 
andartistic Lace, Scrimand Marquisette Curtains, 
with colored illustrations showing newest pat- 
terns of Wilton, Axminster and Brussels rugs 
and carpets; new Fibre, Grass and Rag rugs; 
Linoleums, etc. The most popular patterns in 

our immense stock (10 big floors) are fllustrated, giv- 

ing you choice of the best selections in America. 


Write 

Today Keith’s Individual Service 

Free Book enables you to purchase by correspondence 
oO with the same security and satisfaction 

Dlustrations. as though you were in our store. 


We solicit business and prepay 
freight or parcels postage west 
of the Mississippi and south 

= of the Ohio River. 


Robert Keith 


Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Dept. B, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Valuable Books on 





Home Decoration, Free 


“Homes Attractive from Gate to Gar- 
ret” illustrates in colors and describes ideal 
homes, exteriors and interiors, and shows 
how to accomplish most in home and 
neighborhood improvement. Sent free. 

**Mellotone Your Walls”’ tells all about Meéllotone, 
the beautiful and washable modern wall finish. It shows 
how you can keep your home more beautifully decora- 
ted and at less expense than when paper or calcimine is 
used. Sent free. 

**Harmony inColorforHome Decoration” shows 
in actual painted colors the harmonious effects produced by 
Mellotone and suggests the principles of decoration. Sent 
free. We havea set of these books for you. Write today. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
483 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston NewYork Chicago Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Six million Amer- 
ican women are 
working for wages! 


Teachers, stenogra- 
phers, shop girls, factory 
hands—they are shut up 
in the cities, tired, un- 
happy, poor in health 
and wealth. 


To these the great out- 
of-doors is calling, and 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


is pointing the way to 
opportunity. Already a 
million women have 
heard the call, and from 
their farms they are 
beckoning to their 
sisters of the cities: 


‘“Come and be 
farmers!’ 





This woman farmer 
raised nine chil- 
dren, farmed a 
thousand acres, 
and invented the 
corn harvester 
and baler shown 
below. 


Other woman farm- 
ers are tilling the 
soil, raising poul- 
try, developing 
orchards,breeding 
livestock, making 
homes in the great 
out-of-doors. 











THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Five cents the copy of all newsdealers $1.50 a Year 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 














The new woman 
of the future is the 
woman farmer! 


Courageous, independent, 
but still womanly, she is lead- 
ing the men on Uncle Sam’s 
homesteads. Plucky, ener- 
getic, willing to work, she is 
finding her place in the fields, 
the meadows, the feed lots, the 
orchards, the poultry yards— 
and she is earning health and 
wealth and happiness. 


Are you one of the 
Six Millions? 
The Country Gentleman will 

help you! 
If you want to raise chickens 
the ways of success are told 
In The Country Gentleman 
If you want to grow vegeta- 
bles and fruits the last word is 
In The Country Gentleman 
If youare planning your flow- 
ers for next spring the best 
methods are 
In The Country Gentleman 


Come back to the 
land and be happy! 
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(awston 


‘Special 
Ostrich Plume 








1Tinches long 


13.75 


Send for this beautiful, guaranteed 
Cawston Plume, 17 inches long. If 
you do not think it worth $3.75 and 
more, return it and we will return your 
money. Black, white or any solid 


color. Order by mail NOW. 


Your New Cawston Catalog 


is ready for you. Itis brim- 
ful of photographs : 
of the newest 
Cawston Plumes 
and Fancies ofthe 
latest designs, Boas, 
Bands, Collarettes, 
etc. You will enjoy 
the new fall and win- 
ter hats trimmed fash- 
ionably with Cawston 
Plumes. Write today—the Catalog 
is free. Each Catalog contains 
a $1.50 Cash Purchase Coupon. 


Send Us Your Old Feathers 


We have a new system for re-making Willow 
Plumes into beautiful French Plumes, Fancies, 
etc. Send us all your old plumes, and we 
will write you the cost before re-making them. 











Send all letters to the nearest address: 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box K, South Pasadena, Cal. 


108-K, Michigan Ave, 500-K, 5th Ave. 
Chicago, Tl. New York,N.Y. 
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x WINTER 


we} for you FREE. 
3 of our 1913-14 Fall and 


Winter Fashion Guide. 


This beautiful suit is an ex- 
ample of the values we offer in 
our Fall and Winter Fashion 
Guide. Youwill beinterested 
in the exceptional savings 
that you will find in this 
guide of new Fall and Winter 
New York Styles. Be sure to 
write today for your free copy. 


This Charming Weil 1 5 
But SuGet at... 
Delivered Free 


Mannish tailored suit, made of 
extra fine quality diagonal wor- 
sted. Coat issingle breasted and 
designed in the new rounded 
™ cutaway effect, loose rolled la- 
™ pels,can be wornas shown or 
we buttoned at throat, fas- 
tened with beautiful black 
crystal buttons. Imita- 
tion belt of self material 
at waist line, runs from 
: back tofront on eachside, 
is Ornamented with crys- 
tal buttons at back. The 
Paquin collar is made of 
imitation fur plush, in ever pop- 
ular lay-down effect, the set on 
cuffs are made of same material. 
This suit is man tailored throughout, lined 
with a two season guaranteed Belding lin- 
ing to match color of goods, The skirt has 
the new draped effect, draping held in place 
with three black crystal buttons near the bot- 
tom, and has fourinchside vents. Colors,black, 
blue or brown. Sizes 14 to 44 bust measure. 
The Weil Fashion Guide is more thana mere 
catalog, the illustrationsare exactreproductions 
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59C21 $15.00 


a ofthe merchandise. The descriptions are truth- 
ful, accurate and not exaggerated. 
$15.00 Our policy is to give good values, the 


latest styles, quick service and guar- 
antee of absolute satisfaction or 


Te your money back. 
WEIL ca. Write for Your 


PHILADELPHIA Copy Now 

















The only silk covered 


collar supporter with 


hand crocheted ends 
© \WACRVavVEU eee e 


Dainty Invisible ~~ Flexible 
AN Sizes: White or Black 3 on a card. 1 Ge 


Joseph W: Schloss Co. New. York 




















Our Wedding Anniversaries 
By Mary McKim Marriott 


] gal tagger for aCotton Wedding may be 
written on starched cotton cloth, each strip 
being wrapped securely around anempty cotton 
spool, a threaded needle holding each strip in 
place. Oranother pretty little ideacan be easily 
carried out by stitching a cotton spider web in 
one corner of the invitations. The little web 
may be easily made with a needle and coarse 
thread. It makes a very pretty as well as an 
appropriate decoration. 

A game of ‘‘Samples’’ might be introduced 
during the evening. Ten square samples of 
cotton dry goods, each sample numbered, being 
pasted on a card, the merrymakers are to be 
supplied with paper and pencils with which to 
write down the correct names of the samples 
if they canidentify them. The samples may in- 
clude pieces of cheesecloth, cotton crépe, calico, 
gingham, ratine and other cotton materials. 

Also the hostess can have a bit of fun by 
bringing in a dressmaker’s dummy on which a 
lingerie waist or a princesse gown buttoning 
in the back has been arranged. A prize should 
be offered to the mere man who can fasten it up 
properly in the least possible space of time. 

If progressive games are played a very useful 
and pretty idea for score cards and tallies would 
be to present to each guest alittle cotton work- 
bag,the tallies being useful workbag accessories, 
suchas spools of sewing cotton, darning cotton, 
workbag pincushions, rolls of cotton tape, and 
cotton tapemeasures, which are to be put in 
the little bags by the winners. The lucky con- 
testant having the largest workbag collection 
is to be given a large cotton cretonne workbag 
in which to put the tiny one. 


ATCHING paper patterns as a means of 
choosing supper partners for a Paper Wed- 
ding would be capital fun. Forinstance,the man 
having the top of a sleeve pattern should be 
obliged to locate the woman having the under 
part. The women may make it more difficult 
by merrily declining to give the men the benefit 
of their own experience. Folded paper patterns 
may be substituted for napkins, and a prize 
may be given the man telling the funniest 
matrimonial episode in which—according to 
the yarn—he figures as a “pattern”? husband. 
A house-furnishing game would be fun for 
any one of the anniversaries, scrapbooks bear- 
ing the names and street addresses of each 
young couple being distributed. - Furniture 
catalogs are to be placed on the various pro- 
gressive tables, thereby indicating that they 
are furniture shops. ‘‘Shop’’ No. 1 should 
contain catalogs of porch furniture and pretty 
porch and garden accessories. ‘‘Shop” No. 2 
may have catalogs of parlor and drawing-room 
furniture; “Shop’’ No.3, dining-room supplies; 
““Shop”’ No. 4, bedroom furniture, etc. Each 
couple should furnish its own house. Price lists 
should accompany the various catalogs, and 
prizes are to be the reward of the most artistic 
as well as the most economical house furnishers. 
Scissors and paste, of course, are provided. 
The ‘Old Woman Who Lived ina Shoe” could 
be prettily carried out as a table centerpiece 
for the Leather Wedding. The shoe may be an 
old one, charmingly transformed with gold 
paint and ribbon shoe laces. The ‘‘ children” 
may be funny little “papoose”? specimens in 
swaddling crépe-paper clothes bound around 
them with leather shoe laces. Paste or paint 
features on their round penwiper faces. 


N IDEA for the Wooden Wedding may be 
carried out on the refreshment table by 
using little wooden dolls’ furniture for table dec- 
orations. The centerpiece may be a wooden 
dining table, decorated with a wee paper lace 
centerpiece and doilies, having a tiny bouquet 
of flowers in a pill bottle in the center. The 
souvenirs may be dolls’ chairs to match the little 
dining table. 

The menu may include ‘‘slabs” of bread and 
butter, ‘“‘planked” salmon (served on a plank 
and garnished with shavings), potato ‘‘chips” 
served in a wooden bowl, ice cream ‘‘ blocks,” 
fruit “‘ bars,’”’ and cheese ‘‘sticks.” 

A “Sawing Contest” would be great fun for 
the Wooden Wedding, each Benedict being 
given a small log to saw in halves. These logs 
should all be numbered, and when the contest 


A Silver Flower Table 
Decorated for a Silver 
Wedding Anniversary 





is over each victim must carry his log to the 
dining-room, where the chairs of the young 
matrons are also numbered and are arranged in 
a large circle. Each man must seat himself on 
his log in front of a chair the number of which 
corresponds to the number on his log, and tell 
in his turn an amusing matrimonial episode in 
which he has personally figured. Or bid each 
man tell a tale in connection with his house- 
furnishing days. The prize for the funniest 
yarn may be an empty pocketbook with the 
following doggerel: 


Oh, when I was single, 
My pockets did jingle, etc. 


It would also be fun for the Wooden anniver- 
sary or any other of the anniversaries to bid 
each wife tell a story of her most trying experi- 
ence when “‘ Hubby brought unexpected guests 
todinner.’”’ The prize for the cleverest solution 
of such a predicament may be a wee wooden 
cupboard with the old rime revised as follows: 


Old Mother Hubbard went to her cupboard, 
To get poor Hubby a bone; 

When she got there the cupboard was bare— 
And Hubby’d brought company home. 


ANGING ferneries of tea-strainers filled 

with tiny ferns and moss will make the 
daintiest possible souvenirs for a Tin Wedding. 
They may be swung from the chandelier before 
each cover by “‘silver’’ twine, or they may be 
distributed early in the evening and used ascor- 
sage and boutonniére bouquets. The souvenirs 
may be tiny tin candlesticks holding lighted 
candles and labeled ‘‘Matrimonial Search- 
lights.” 

With the refreshments have rolled sand- 
wiches pinned with fine wire nails, and salad in 
apple cases mounted on wire-nail legs. 

An old-fashioned progressive needle-thread- 
ing contest would be lots of fun for a Linen 
Wedding Anniversary. 

The tallies may be dainty little pincushions 
made of linen, each labeled: 


Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man’s married his trouble begins. 


A pin for each game won may be stuck in 
each deserving cushion by the scorekeeper. 

Soap-bubble games can be very prettily in- 
troduced at the Crystal Wedding anniversary, 
the invitations to which can be sent inside of 
tiny glass pill bottles. For the table decoration 
a most charming effect can be carried out by 
hanginga long bubble-pipe from the chandelier. 
The centerpiece may be a crystal mirror on 
which are placed ‘‘finger-bowl bubbles,”’ each 
containing a flower. The bubbles are made by 
covering One finger-bowl with another, their 
edges joining and thereby making a perfect 
crystal globe. The effect is exquisitely fairy- 
like—the bubbles apparently floating on the 
surface of the mirror. 

For the China Wedding anniversary china 
collar buttons pasted on square place-cards 
would make appropriate souvenirs for the men. 


HE “Matrimonial Museum” would be great 

fun for any one of the anniversaries, each 
guest being asked to bring or wear something 
indicative of his or her connubial experience; 
the more amusing the subject the merrier will 
be the party. One man may wear a necklace 
of baker’s rolls; another a chopping-knife, 
labeled “A Little Peacemaker.” 

The women can avenge themselves by wear- 
ing suchemblems as collar-button earrings and 
costumes made of “morning newspapers.” 

The “State of Matrimony” could be amus- 
ingly represented at any one of the anniver- 
saries. Guest-cards may be drawings of the 
different States of the Union tinted and each 
cutin halves. Partners may be determined by 
matching the cards—each man finding his 
“Better Half.” During the evening introduce 
a “Stately Love Story,” in which the hero, a 
handsome (Md) falls in love with a charming 
(Miss) whom he attended when she was (Ill). 
After many vicissitudes detailedin the romance 
the prospective bridegroom got (Ariz) in his 
salary, and they were married at (Tenn) o’clock 
in the morning, there being (0) to keep them 
from being happy ever afterward. 


The Color Scheme 
Was Silver, White 
and Green 





NOTE—fFurther information regarding the novelties shown on this table may be obtained by inclosing a 


stamped, addressed envelope, and addressing the Entertainment Editor, in Care of THe LApies’ Home Journa. 










Sheets and 


reliable as they were 
when I was a girl.” 
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‘Pillow Cases 


Established 1848. Times change, 

but ** Utica’? remains a standard 
It is the rubbing,wringing and iron 
ing that tries and tells the quality 
of asheet, Since 1848, millions 
of weekly washings have proved 
the service and economy of the | 


Sold by leading stores everywhere 


Our “Mohawk” Brandis a good sheet 
not quiteso heavy as_ Utica.” 


| 
Utica Secim & Mohavk Valley 
Cotton Mills %ce.N¥ tf 











Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1 913 











$ 2 7 Quartered 
‘Oak in any 

54 -in. Standard 
wide Finish 





Shipped 
on approval 


The Kind that Lasts 


a Life Time 


Isn’t that the furniture you are looking for, par- 
ticularly when it means an unlimited selection of 
the world’s best market and a big saving in dol- 
lars and cents? 

This is what Quality furniture offers. It is sold 
direct to you from the Quality factory at the 
wholesale factory price, Send for our new 


Arts and Crafts Furniture 


Free Catalogue Buy 

All furniture is shipped at our risk, for as the 
your approval. If not com- 

pletely satisfied return to us. Tipe 
We pay all expenses. 
Write for this Quality 
Catalogue today. It will 
save you time and money. 


Quality Furniture Co. 
(Formerly Grand Rapids 
$8.25 Furniture Mfg. Co.) 


1101 Quality Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 























VERY housewife can 
now realize her fondest 
dream —to own 2 or 3 pairs 
of the finest, soft, fluffy pure 
wool blankets. Our mill-to- 
home plan of selling cuts the 
cost way down. We sell you high-grade 
guaranteed pure wool blankets at excep- 
tionally low prices — satisfaction assured, 


or money refunded. The 
W LWap] (#85 
Per Pair 


HOUSEHOLD BLANKET 


Parcel Post Charges Prepaid 


is made of strictly pure wool —every thread 
of warp and woof is absolutely guaranieed— 
not Part wool, or wool nap, but pure wool all 
the way through. 

The Awlwool blanket weighs 5 Ibs. per Pair, 
size 70x80 in.— soft, downy, beautifully fin- 
ished in 7 choice color combinations — white 
with pink or blue border, silver grey with blue 
border, and % inch plaid blocks in blue and 
white, tan and white, grey and white, and pink 
and white. Price per pair, prepaid, only $8.80. 
Money back if not satisfactory. In ordering, 
state color wanted, ‘The Awlwool Blanket 















Book B” gives full 
<<. Fis g V/ details and illus- 
; Mie, trates the patterns 
7 j in actual colors. 

~~ Maileduponrequest. 
Minnesota Woolen Co. 
Duluth, Mins. 
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rom the 
: Cotton Boll 
to the Cotton Roll 




















the southern cotton fields are selected for 
Crown Jewel Cotton Batting. By using it 
you have the assurance of absolute cleanliness and 

purity—it’s worth something to know what is on the 
inside of your comforters and quilts. 


Crown Jewel Cotton Batting is made only from the most select long 
fibre cotton, thoroughly purified of all dust and odors. It is the softest, the 
sweetest and the cleanest cotton batting you can buy. Unlike ordinary 
short fibre cotton, no bleaching is necessary, as Crown Jewel Batting is 
naturally snow-white and does not require chemicals to whiten it. 

Use Crown Jewel Batting and your bed covering will be lighter yet warmer and 
more comfortable than if made from heavy bleached short fibre or shoddy cotton. 
Crown Jewel Batting needs no sewing or stitching together, because the long fibre 
cotton is strong enough to prevent separating, knotting or bunching. Ask for and insist 
¥ on Crown Jewel Batting— the best dealers handle it. Look for the name and trade-mark. 
ONE ROLL FREE 


To ascertain if this advertisement is read, we will furnish one roll Crown 
Jewel Cotton Batting FREE to everyone sending us ten Crown Jewel 
trade-marks cut from wrappers of Crown Jewel Batting. 

Ask your Dealer—if he hasn’t ‘‘Crown Jewel,’’ write us, giving his 
name. Descriptive booklet free on request. 


Rock River Cotton Co,, Janesville, Wis. 


| CRowN, JEWEL 
2A 


7 NHE largest, choicest cotton bolls grown in 
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He leaves home a boy—he 
comes back a man. Have a good 
photograph made of him before 
he goes out into the big world— 
before the boyish features and 
expression have taken on the 
older impress. 


Don’t trust to memory to re- 
call them. Memory plays queer 
tricks on us all. 


Make a date with your pho- 
tographer to-day and spare your- 
self the regrets of to-morrow. 





Theres a photographer 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


7m your town. 
































Men Admire 
Real Beauty 
PALMOLIVE 


Promotes Naturally Beautiful Complexions 


For 2,000 years palm and olive oils have 
been used for the complexion. 

Our process of blending in Palmolive 
Soap has increased their efficiency two 


Tis more than mere soap — 
it gives to the skin just what it 
needs to keep it soft, smooth 


and beautiful. fold. 
It contains a perfect blend of More than a million 
women know that 













palm and olive oils— Nature’s 
own beautifiers. 


It is free from all traces of raw 


Palmolive proves it. 
Send two 2c stamps 
for sample and booklet, 


a eee : “The Easy Way to 
alkali—is soothing to the zenderest Beauty,”* and you'll 
skins. know it, too. 15c the 


cake. At all dealers. 
Natural color. Delight- 
ful perfume. 


Physicians and nurses in well known 
hospitals recommend it for bathing new 
born infants. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO onakes the bair lustrous and 
healthy and is excellent forthe scalp. It rinses out easily and 
leaves the hair soft and tractable, 
Price, 50 cents. 


PALMOLIVE CREAM 
cleanses the pores of the skin and 
adds a delightful touch after the use 
of Palmolive Soap. Price, 50 cents. 





N. B.—If youcannot get Palmolive 
Cream or Shampoo of your local 
dealer, a full-size package of cither 
will be mailed prepaid on receipt of 
price, 


























No. 85. $2.75 
Solid Gold Ring 
Twin 
Topaz Setting 


No. 111. $5.00 













































Solid Gold 0.95. $1.50 No. 8. $3.50 
et ui aba — No.7%. Solid Gold 
Monogram 50c, extra eon a Solfi Cameo Brooch 


Signet Ring 


We Show You Ten Thousand Gifts 


Breed suppose you went into some busy store, asked to be 
shown 10,000 different articles, and inquired the price of each. 
What a thing to imagine! Yet “My Ladye’s Jewel Box” (our 
latest catalog) will show you more than 10,000 articles; jewelry 
and gems, watches and diamonds, rings, lockets, brooches, brace- 
lets and pendants, gold and silver toilet sets, tableware, fine leather 
goods and countless fascinating articles. 


Take your time, turn the pages of the “Jewel Box” to your heart’s delight — it’s a 
veritable paradise of shopping. The prices, too, are those to gratify the careful buyer. 






Over half a million customers are buying from us by mail. For examples of values, 
note the articles illustrated and priced in this advertisement. We guarantee to please 
you. Money backifnotsatisfied. We refer you toany bank as to our responsibility. 


BAIRD-NORTH COMPANY 


563 BROAD ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Please send us your name and 
address on the attached coupon, 
for a free copy of the ‘‘Jewel 
Box.” Write today. 
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N the banks of the 
Housatonic, in West- 
ern Massachusetts, 
stands a paper mill which is 
famous all over the world. 
This is the Crane mill at 
Dalton which, for a hundred 
years, has made fine corre- 
spondence papers, pre-eminent 
in the paper making world. 
The beauty of the setting 
and surroundings of this mill 
is reflected in the beauty, fin- 
ish and reffnement of 


(rane's 
wen 
awn 


This is a paper of peculiar fitness and 
adaptability to the needs of social let- 
ter-writing. This is not merely because 
it writes well, but also because in its 
color, shape, size and treatment it 
always represents the last word in fash- 
ionable correspondence papers. Its 
colors are the smart shades for the 
season. Its shapes are those that ap- 
peal to the tastes of those who know. 
We want every woman who is interested in buying 
a good paper to see samples of Crane’s Linen Lawn. 
We will gladly mail such samples to the woman who 


cannot see the paper itself at the best stationer’s in her 
town, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps to pay postage. 


Eaton,Crane & Pike Co. 






New York 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Ball and Socket Fastener 


universally used on waists; dresses, 
petticoats, lapels of coats, etc. It 
holds until unfastened, won't tear 
away, lies flat. Two dozen for 25 










cents. 
Ask your dealer for them. Send for 
circular. Look for the trade-mark. 


United States Fastener Co. 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Represented at 
Chicago, Il 
237 So. Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
740 Broadway. 
























Fireless Get My New 
Cooker October 


A big Cut Price 


saving 
in food bills, fuel, work— 
and food tastes better. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Complete outfit aluminum 
utensils free. Covers and 
cooking compartments 
lined with pure aluminum. 
ust-proof, odorless. 
Write for Free Book and 
direct-from-factory prices. 


Wm. Canpbal Ca, Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 


Rapid, 






















SWEETS COLLEGE 
GIRLS MAKE 
FOR THEIR FROLICS 


By Harriet A. Blogg 


‘tae mind of the college girl, weary with 
psych. and soc. and the effort to keep her 
gym. engagements, gently turns to the chafing- 
dish and the salad-bowl for rest, relief and 
recreation; and of new recipes there is no end. 
You think you have made and tasted all the 
candies that ever were or could be, when sud- 
denly a new combination is found the delicious- 
ness of which was never before known. 

A graduate of the Woman’s College, a Phi 
Beta Kappa student and the holder of a Bryn 
Mawr scholarship, gives the recipe of a candy 
that is “the most delicious thing I ever ate in all 
my life. T can ’t tell you how long to cook it,’ 
she says; ‘‘you just stand and pray over it.’ 
And then she calls it plain 


Sugar Candy 


2 Cupfuls of Maple 14 Pint of Cream 
Sugar 1 Cupful of Nuts 
Boil the sugar and cream together until it 
strings, then beat thoroughly and add the nuts. 
Lay on a buttered pan, and cut into blocks. 


Marshmallow Cream 


1 Teaspoonful of 

Butter 

14 Pound of Marsh- 
mallows 

Boil the sugar, milk and butter until it makes 

a firm ball when tried in cold water. Remove 

from the fire and beat in half a pound of marsh- 

mallows until it is creamy. Pour into a but- 

tered pan, and cut like caramel blocks. One 

cupful of chopped nuts may be added to vary 

the candy. 


2 Cupfuls of Brown 
Sugar 
14 Cupful of Milk 


Chocolate Fudge 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 
1 Square of Chocolate 
Cook together the sugar, milk and butter to 
the soft-ball stage. Add the chocolate, and 
cook until it is melted. Remove from the fire, 
cool, beat, pour on buttered paper. 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Milk 


Chocolate Nut Sauce 
(To Serve With Ice Cream) 
16 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Water 
4 Tabiespoonfuls 
(Two Ounces) of 
Chocolate 
16 Cupful of Milk 
Boil all the ingredientsexcept the nutsand the 
vanilla for five minutes, then add the nuts and 
the flavoring. Serve hot or cold as preferred. 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 
A a of Chopped 


Nu 
A Pinch ‘of Salt 


Nougat 


A very good nougat is prepared as follows: 
1 —_ va Maple Butter the Size of a 
Walnut 
5 Cuntel ‘of Water 
Boil until it stiffens in water, then add 
one teacupful of finely chopped nuts. Put in 
buttered tins, and cut in squares when cool. 


Pinochi 


PINOCHI somewhat different from the 
usual proportions is furnished by a Bryn 

Mawr student: 

2 Cupfuls of Brown 1 Pound of Butter 
Sugar 1 Cupful of Chopped 

1 Cupful of Milk Nuts 

Boil until it sugars at the edge of the pan, 
then add the butter, first cooking it a little to 
make it mix well. Put out the flame; flavor 
with vanilla, and beat until creamy. Add one 
cupful of chopped. nuts, and pour into a buttered 
pan. If cream is used instead of milk less 
butter is required. . 

The most delicious possible candy is the best 
loved (really ‘‘liked’’ doesn’t express it) and it 
is called 

Divinity Candy 
FIRST PART 
3 Cupfuls of Sugar 1 Cupful of Water 
1 Cupful of Corn Sirup 
Boil until it cracks when dropped in cold water. 
SECOND PART 


1 Cupful of Sugar 144 Cupful of Water 


THIRD PART 
The whites of two or three eggs (the number 
depends upon the size of the cup; usually two 
are better). 
3¢ Pound of Pecan 
Nuts Chopped 


6 Pound of Candied 

Cherries 

Cook the second part until it threads from 
the spoon, then add slowly to the first part; 
then beat into the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs until the whole is quite stiff. Add the 
chopped nuts and the cherries, and drop from 
the spoon on waxed paper to harden. 


Ice-Cream Candy 


This candy, loved by Baltimore students, is 
more often called “‘ Heavenly Bliss.” 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar Pineapple, Cherries, 
1 Cupful of Corn Sirup 
2 Eggs 

Boil the sugar and the sirup until it hardens 
in water. Beat the whites of the eggs, add the 
boiled sirup slowly, beating all the while. Add 
the fruit and the nuts. Put in buttered pans, 
or drop on waxed paper. 

Condensed milk may be used when any 
recipe calls for milk. 


uts 
(About a Cupful Chopped) 
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IGHT now a world-wide @qquumemeees 
exposition of Walk-Over 








styles is in progress. In practically every city 









and town the world over Walk- 
Over windows are being studied 
by people who insist on knowing 
what is authoritative before they 
buy shoes. 


Here we can illustrate but one of the 
many style-creating models. Your 
local Walk-Over window invites 
you to select a style which shall 
express your own individuality. 


The wide range of sizes and 
widths, the carefulness in 
every detail, insure perfect 
fit. $3.50 to $6.00. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk -Overs 


‘or Men and Women 
CAMPELLO (Brockton), Mass. 
The word ‘‘Walk-Over” 


appears on every gen- 
uine Walk-Over shoe. 











Fully made, of fine white 
Repp, withthe well known . 





REIS ‘‘NUVO"’ Founda- “e.*% 
tion Scallops and Designs, adh“ 
as illustrated, attached, --C.A% 


ready to be embroidered without 
stamping, padding or basting. 
This Reis Package also includes / 
necdle and the necessary D. M. C 
Cotton sufficient to embroider. 
Sent prepaid upon reccipt of $1.00. 
Reis Foundation letters, scallops 
and designs now being made with 
a ‘‘gummed back’’ improvement 
(patent applied for), and for sale at 
all art needlework counters under 
the name of 





Insist upon the gummed back”’ kind. 





UY THIS DRESS . 





Send 4c post- 
age for sample of scalloping, your initial, and illus- 
trated embroidery booklet of Reis Packages. Address 


Reis Foundations, 636 Broadway, New York City 





STEINBERG’S 
MILLINERY 









thority on millinery styles, 


most millinery house. 
STEINBERG’S HATS 


are celebrated for their great beauty 
and wonderfully low prices. 


with its magnificent selection o 
Dress Hats, Untrimmed Hats. 
Plumes, Ostrich Movelties, 
Fancy "ae. Flowers 
Ribbons, Silks, etc 

Write to-day. Address 


STEINBERG’S, Dept. 11 
New York City 


CATALOG—FREE 


A beautiful book of latest 
New. York fashions—an au- 


published by New York's fore- 


It is 
easy to order by mail from our catalog 


6th Ave., cor. 18th Street 
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There are 
Exclu- six definite Wood 
sive reasons why |Handles- 
patented you should do not 
features use the burn fingers 








GRISWOLD 


Waffle Iron 
Base ring keeps grease or batter 
from spilling on stove. Waffles can 
be turned without lifting pan. 
Send for Free Recipe Book 

























Styles for THE Holds and 
seater | GRISWOLD |= 
range MFG. co. evenly 
Erie, Pa. 






























Hang Your Pictures 
weighing up to 100 
Ibs. the correct and 
artistic way — use 
invisible supports. Dispense 
with the unsightly picturewire and improve 
the appearance of your home. 











Glass heads, needle points. For small 
pictures, calendars, draperies, 10 
etc. Two sizes, % dozen Cc 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Brass hooks, steel points, scientifically constructed 
note the angle of the point. 
racks, etc. Will not disfigure plaster walls. 
up. Two sizes, 10c % dozen and 10c 4% dozen. 
At stationery, hardware, photo supply and depar 


(1:\: 25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 122 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Ps 







= 
For heavy pictures, ha!! 


Easily put 


ment stores or by mail, Send 2c stamp for sample. 




















FREE Send for Blotters, 


at home, with precisely the same success as 


Calendar or 
Fan, also Free Booklet telling 
you how to dye all kinds of goods, 
at home, successfully— also how to dry-clean, | 
pro- 
fessional dry-cleaners—at 1-20th the cost. 


MONROE DRUG CO. Dept. 995, QUINCY, ILL. 






| Sold by leading dealers every- 





The FRE 


Invented and Pat’d by W.C. Free. gg 
Highest grade. Most im- . 
proved. Best points of all 
sewing machines assembled 
into one. Built to outlast @ 

two generations. Easy to 
understand. . 
The FREE 
Sews Faster, Runs Lighter, 
is More Beautiful 


MACHIN 


where. Write for illustrated 
booklet; sent gratis. 

TheFREESewing Machine 

Company, Dept.2, Rockford, Il. 





Prom 
Yourself 
At Soda 
Fountains 
Ask for + 
ORIGINAL 





The 


“ Imitatio 


SEWING | 






Food-Drink 
for All Ages 
| Nourishing 
Delicious 


Others are 
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No. 4523— 


No. 4523 
Arm Chair of Adam design. Solid ma- 


hogany, beautifully carved. Luxurious upholstery of 


genuine leather. 
No. 2840—! 


Loose cushion seat. 
German” Library Chair. Gen- 


“Modern 
uine leather covering. Full spring seat. 


How to Choose 
Upholstered Furniture 


Our latest Book of Designs shows 


hundreds of attractive pieces of Karpen Fur- 
niture; among them many artistic designs 
at moderate prices. 


This book is helpful in suggesting suitable 


pieces for any furniture need in any room in any 
home. It explains how Karpen Furniture is made in 
order that it may give absolute satisfaction. 


Karpeno 


Curpgapeaad tpabuslitetcd 


Furniture 


represents the highest achievement of three 
generations of cabinet makers who still cling to the 
old fashioned idea of doing things in the best way in 


which they may be done. 


All furniture bearing our: 


name is guaranteed to be as represented or your 
money will be cheerfully returned by the dealer. 


If you do not find our trade mark on the uphol- 
stered furniture shown in the stores, seek the 
Karpen dealer and take no chances with un- 
branded furniture which is not guaranteed, and 
on which the maker is ashamed to put his name. 


Our Book “‘No. 1”’ is sent Free for the Asking 


Karpen 


Furniture 


Tw 
S. Marpen & Bros. 
Karpen Bldg., Chicago 
Karpen Bldg., New York 
20 Sudbury St., — 


Lar pel 
Upholstered 


ICAGO-MEW YOR 


19) 





No. 5744— —Karpen English Arm Chair sl Rocker. Cane 


seat and back with cushion pad. 


Frame of either mahog- 


any or oak. Pieces may be purchased separately. 





At best stores 

or prepaid for 

$1. Give bust 
measure. 


A Dainty Garment 
_ For Slender Women 


An exquisite bit of lingerie 
that fills all hollow places 
and gives beautiful, artistic 
lines. 


Vir Tey Yjlé 


A, Gives to the outer 
oe garment a perfect fit, 
. <i producing a beautiful 
contour and natural 
flowingcurveswithout 
suggesting its presence. 
Light, sanitary, com- 
fortable. Closed high 
across back, forming 
ideal corset cover, 
brassiére and figure 
builder. Holdsitsshape 
perfectly from one washing to another. 


Ruffles draw out flat to launder. 
39 Look for this label on every garment. 


PATENTED 


THE SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 E. Spring Street, LIMA, OHIO 
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Foster IDEAL Springs 
Let You Sleep Better 


You lie on rows of double, spiral coils, closely 
set and secured, and reinforced so sagging or 
rolling to the center is eliminated. Every coil 
is reinforced by a center frame, which multiplies 
strength and increases softness and resiliency. 


An ‘‘ IDEAL’? Spring will support any bodily weight, 
and let you lie evenly, levelly, comfortably. Con- 
structed to stand rough usage, and fully guaranteed. 
Made either upholstered or unupholstered, as desired, 
and for wood or metal beds. Foster ‘*IDEAL’’ Uphol- 
stered Springs represent the best there is in box springs. 
Examine these springs at your dealer's, or send for a 
complimentary copy of ‘‘ What a Woman Wants To 
Know About Beds and Springs.’’ 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


619 Broad St., 604 Buchanan St. and B’way, 
Utica, N.Y. 8t. Louis, Mo. 


,. 2-2 ; 5 S Ss 


Seeereceres cz tse 





Rugs,Carpets,Curtains, 
Furniture, Blankets 


Look at these prices: Regal Rugs, 6x9, re- 
versible, all- wool finish, $3.90; Brussello 
Rugs, 9x12, exceptional value, 
$3.75; Suverb Brussels Rugs, 
9x 12, $9.%; Velvets, 9 x 12, 
$17.50; Elegant Axminsters, 
9x12, $16.80. Splendid Wilton 
Rugs, Tapestry Curtains, Lin- 
oleum and furniture at bed- 
rock prices. Send for new cat- 
alogue, illustrating goods in 
colors—J?#’s free. 
WE PAY FREIGHT 
United Mills Mfg. Co. 








2456-66 Jasper St., Phila. * 














DRAWN By EDWIN F. BAYHA 


A New Dinner 
For Churches and Clubs 


By Sara Bosse 


CHINESE dinner, properly served in the 

true manner of the Middle Kingdom, 
would be especially appropriate if given by a 
missionary society engaged in foreign work, by 
a mission study class taking up a study of the 
new China, or by a travel club. Not the least 
attractive feature is the fact that such an affair 
involves very little expense, if the necessary 
ingredients that go to make up the dishes are 
purchased at the Chinese grocery and general 
stores that are to be found in every large city 
of America and Canada. 

In decorating the room the inevitable gay 
Chinese lanterns must be abundantly in evi- 
dence. The walls may be covered with Chinese 
scrolls; the paper ones are ridiculously cheap, 
bright and decorative. Swinging gongs and 
glass wind-bells may be hung from the ceiling. 
These last will rattle musically at the slightest 
motion. Ifthe odor of incense is desired to lend 
to the occasion a real Chinese flavor the ordi- 
nary punk sticks will do. These are cheap—five 
cents a bundle—and odorous. 

Any dark, polished wood tables will do, 
though, of course, Chinese bamboo tables 
(white bamboo) would be the most suitable 
for such an occasion. Cloths are unnecessary, 
but, if especially desired, use strips of Chinese 
or Japanese toweling which comes in white with 
blue and black stenciled designs. It is artistic 
and pretty and very cheap, only eight cents a 
yard, and is about fifteen inches wide. Stretch 
it across the center of each table. 


AVE the table utensils and their arrange- 

ment conform as closely as possible to the 
requirements of adinner-table set in the Chinese 
fashion. The china had best be ‘‘ Canton ware,”’ 
which is inexpensive, comparatively speaking, 
if judgment is used in purchasing it. I suggest 
the heavy, rough and very cheap variety, such 
as is used by Chinese restaurants. 

Each guest should be provided with one 
plate, one meat bowl, one rice bowl, at least 
one porcelain spoon, one teacup without handle, 
and a pair of chopsticks. Chopsticks can_be 
purchased as cheaply as three pairs for five 
cents. They are of light wood, the kind that 
are used once and then thrown away. Forks, 
of course, can be substituted for chopsticks, 
but as food prepared Chinese fashion is always 
cut into small pieces or boiled soft, the chop- 
sticks are not at all difficult of manipulation; 
indeed they will add interest and, perhaps, 
merriment to the occasion. 

If the Sunday-school has among its pupils 
Chinese boys enlist their services by all means. 
They are usually very willing to help. A most 
elaborate Chinese dinner was given as a mark 
of respect to a teacher in a little church in 
Montreal, Canada, by the grateful Chinese 
Sunday- school pupils. 

If ladies of the church wait on table it would 
be nice for them to wear Chinese costumes, or 
the upper jackets, which are easy to make. 


HE following menu is simple and easily pre- 
pared. The recipes given are sufficient for 
ten persons. The dinner would cost fifty-five 
cents a head, and if a cheaper meal is desired 
the more expensive dishes may be omitted. 
It may be said at the outset that rice is in- 
dispensable, and it is very necessary that the 
rice be properly cooked. A Chinese dinner 
without dry, flaky rice would not be right at 
all. So be sure to cook your rice Chinese 
fashion, as follows: Thoroughly wash the rice 
in cold water many times, until in fact the last 
water is clear. Use equal parts of rice and cold 
water. Boil (covered) slowly for half an hour. 
On no account stir the rice. Rice should not 
be touched until taken up and served. When 
it is boiled set it on the back part of the range, 
covered with a clean cloth, and let it dry for 
about fifteen minutes. Put no salt in the rice— 
it can be salted when eaten. Rice is served in 
individual bowls with every course. It takes 
the place of such staples as bread and potatoes. 
A Chinese dinner begins with tea, which is 
drunk throughout the meal. 


Menu 


Bark Toy Gun (Chinese soup of white vege- 
tables). 

Ten Suin Gunne (Sweet and sour fish). 

Guy Yuk Chee (Chicken and pork chop suey). 

Chinese Pickled Yellow Turnips. 

Preserved Kumquats (Golden limes). 

Crystallized Sugared Ginger. 

Lychee Nuts, Lily Root and Chicken Neck 
Candy. 

Oolong Tea. 


Bark Toy Gun 


No meat nor stock is used in making this soup. 
The ingredients and their cost are as follows: 


2 Cupfuls of Syou (Chinese sauce) . 
3 Pounds of White Mushrooms . 

3 Dozen Water Chestnuts . 

3 Pounds of Bean Sprouts . 

2 Stalks of Celery 

2 White Onions 

4 ee. a 


Total for ten persons 
For fifty people the cost would be $9.10. 


Have ready three quarts of boiling salted 
water with two cupfuls of syou in it. Add the 
vegetables (washed and cut in small pieces), 
leaving out the mushrooms and celery. Boil 
for ten minutes, then add the mushrooms and 
celery. Boil all together for another fifteen min- 
utes. Whip up the eggs in a little cold water 
and drop slowly in the boiling soup, stirring as 
it drops, when it will form into fanciful shapes. 
Garnish with chopped parsley. 


Ten Suin Gunne 


3 Pounds of Sea Bass . . 

¥% Cupfulof Vinegar .. 

4 Cupful of Sugar . . 

114 Tablespoonfuls of Salt ‘and Pepper 

3 Tablespoonfuls of Syou (Chinese sauce) 

1 Tablespoonful of Quong Lang Sang . . 01 


Total for ten persons . $0.49 


For fifty people the cost would be $2.45. 

Thoroughly clean and take out the insides 
of the fish, taking care to keep it whole. Put it 
into a dish that fits its size. Sprinkle with salt 
and pour over it nearly boiling water, covering 
the fish well over. Do not let it boil, but keep 
it hot for one hour while preparing this sauce: 

To half a cupful of water add the vinegar, 
sugar, pepper, salt and syou. Mix smoothly 
in a little cold water the Quong Lang Sang 
(water-chestnut flour), and stir in until it 
thickens. Dish up the fish ona dry, hot platter, 
pour the sauce over it and serve. 


Guy Yuk Chee 


2 Pounds of Chicken. 

1144 Pounds of Lean Fresh Pork . 

4 Tablespoonfuls of Sweet Lard . 

1144 Pounds of Mushrooms 

1 Bunch of Celery a ce 

3 Dozen Water Chestnuts . 

1 Can of Bamboo Shoots 

2 Pounds of Bean Sprouts 

3 Onions. a ae a a a a 
1 Cupful of Syou ups Beran $eF ter at 39 05 
Salt and Cayenne Pepper 


Total for ten persons . $2.15 


For fifty people the cost — be $10.75. 

Remove all flesh from the chicken, putting 
the bones and giblets in cold water to boil. 
Cut into small pieces. Also cut the pork into 
small pieces. Use a deep, iron frying-pan. Put 
in the lard, and as soon as it is hot and melted 
fry the pork for a few minutes; add the chicken 
and fry both to a very light brown, stirring and 
shaking the pan to keep the contents from burn- 
ing. Have ready, washed and drained from 
cold water all the vegetables, except the bean 
sprouts, and turn into the pan. Fry all for 
about fifteen minutes, then add the bean 
sprouts, syou, salt and pepper, and let all fry for 
five minutes more. Strain off the liquor from 
the bones, throwing the bones away. Chop 
up the giblets and return them to the liquor, 
with one tablespoonful of flour; mix smooth 
and make brown gravy. Add to the suey 
and cover tightly. Simmer all together for ten 
minutes. 


Chinese Pickled Yellow Turnips 


Take large, hard yellow turnips, peel them 
and cut them into very thin slices, then cut 
each slice into narrow strips as fine as, threads. 
Place in a bowl and cover with one pint of 
vinegar, a dash of cayenne pepper, a table- 
spoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of powdered ginger, a pinch of 
pepper and a clove of garlic. Leave to pickle 
for a few hours. Enough for fifty people can 
be made for twenty cents. 


Cost of Desserts, Nuts, etc. 


5 Cans of Preserved Kumquats . $2.50 
3 Boxes of Sugared Ginger .... . 1.50 
8 Pounds of ee? Pec gs ee le .80 
Candy . : ia a 1.50 
Tea (one pound) a Tee Se ee ee .50 


Six pounds of rice will be sufficient for fifty 
people and will cost eight cents a pound. 

Long Sue is a tea equally as nice as Oolong, 
and an excellent brand can be had for fifty 
cents a pound. Tea should be carefully made 
in a scalded earthenware teapot. Allow a tea- 
spoonful to every cupful of boiling water. Serve 
as soon as made, and on no account allow it to 
stand on the stove. The Chinese do not use 
sugar or cream, but, if especially desired sweet, 
use crystallized sugared cherry blossoms. They 
are dainty and pretty and cost only fifty cents 
a bottle. One bottle is more than sufficient 
for fifty people. 

A tea, of course, would cost less than a dinner. 
In that case one need only use the sweetmeats, 
etc., though a chop suey is always liked, and 


the one in this article is always called for at the’ 


restaurants. It is not difficult to make. 
Little wooden toothpicks are served with 
which to eat the sweets. 





NOTE—Mrs. Bosse will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions the readers of her article may desire to ask, and 
will give addresses of reliable firms where Chinese foods 
may be obtained, if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


( Upper half of 1914 Pompeian fireside Panel ) 


$250.00 for Ideas 


He:—I have a confession to make. I— 

She:— You’re using Pompeian, too! I knew 
it! Your skin looks so clear, clean and 
wholesome. All of us use it. Isn't it 
great? 


For the cleverest bits of talk (or poems) 
suited to the above fireside picture, the 
makers of Pompeian Massage Cream will 
pay the following prizes: 1st prize $150, 
2d $50, 3d $25, 4th $15, 5th $10. 


Note 1. Contestis free. Note 2. But you may enclose 
the coupon below and 10c if you wish a trial jar of 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


and a 1914 Art Panel of above picture in exquisite fire- 
glow effects. Size, 32x74 inches. No advertising on 
front. An art store would haveto charge 50c to $1 for 
a picture as well executed. ‘“Love’s Fire Burns Forever” 
is one of the picture hits of the year and was named by 
J. S. Kirk, of 1403 Lenox Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. He 
won the $100 prize in our contest last Spring. 


Rules: 1. Write your bit of talk or poem carefully at 
the top of your paper. Then your name and address. 
Write nothing more on the paper. 2. ) 40 words or less 
allowed for bit of talk or verse. The shorter the better. 
3. Only ore suggestion from one person. 4. No ques- 
tions can be answered. 5. Contest closes Dec. Ist, 1913. 
6. Prize winners to be announced in Jan. 17th issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 7. Prizes will be awarded 
on clever advertising value of suggestions. Your state- 
ments about Pompeian Massage Cream must be correct 
and truthful or your suggestion cannot win a prize, so 
read the following carefully for points. 


**How to look my best?’’? That is the question when 
preparing for an evening’s engagement. Here is the 
answer: On each cheek apply a pinch of Pompeian 
Massage Cream. Massage vigorously. Into the pores 
the Pompeian goes; out it comes, darkened and dirt- 
laden, and—Presto! You are transformed. Your skin 
looks clear and clean, for Pompeian has brought out the 
pore dirt. The massage with Pompeian has also stimu- 
lated your sluggish circulation and brought a natural, 
healthy glow. No ordinary cream can do this. ‘Don’ t 
envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and have one.’ 


WARNING! Cheaply made imi- 


* tations are offered 
by certain dealers because they cost the 
dealer less and he makes more—at your 
expense. Get the original and standard 
massage cream, Get Pompeian. 50,000 
dealers sell it—50c, 75c and $1. 


Get Trial Jar & 
Calendar 
(Read Coupon Carefully) 











| THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 





Cut off, sign and send. Stamps accepted, coin preferred. 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10c (coin or stamps) for a trial jar 
of Pompeian Massage Cream and the 1914 Art Panel. 
* 
Name 
Address 
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Extension 


COURSE 


Originated and conducted by the 


Philadelphia School for Nurses 


... old-established school affiliated with the Central 
ital of Philadelphia. 
horough training is essential for the best paying 
positions. carn money while learning. 
Write today for Syllabus and booklet “Three 
Questions’’—questions you want answered. 


Philadelphia School for Nurses 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


If you wish to take a resident course also ask for the 
catalog of that course in which are some free scholarships. 

Clara Barton was a member of this School and President 
of the Alumnz Association. 


Copyright, 1913, by Philadelphia School for Nurses 


Trade Mark 
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‘The morning call of Kellogg’s wakens 
every appetite in the house. No need 
for a rousing breakfast bell when 
Kellogg’s is on hand. The flavor of 
these golden flakes rings true to the 
taste just as the tinkle of true gold 
rings to the ear. Imitations of either 
are spurious. 


ART CONTEST 


$4,850.00 in Prizes 
for Pictures of Children 


Artists, Amateurs and Art Students, send for 
book, “Childhood in Art,” giving details of the 
Kellogg Prize Art Competition. 1st prize, $1500; 
2d prize, $500; 3d prize, $350; ten 4th prizes, $250 : = 
each. Even if your picture does not win a prize, : / 
we will buy it.if it has merit. The gentlemen | j . N 

I 
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who.will serve as judges of this contest are Ray 

Brown, Art Editor of Everybody’s Magazine, 

Joseph H. Chapin, Art Editor of Scribner's, and 

A. W. Drake, Art Editor of the Century Magazine. 
Address 


~The Kellogg Prize. Art Competition , 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City — 
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Perfection in Munsingwear 
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» MUNSING UNION SUITS for Men, Women and Children 
F | Fine in Quality — Non-Irritating — Long Wearing — Perfect Fitting — In Every Way Satisfactory 
I | 





BEYOND COMPARE Children’s Munsingwear $ .50 to $2.50 


LU aN S ' iN G Ladies’ Munsingwear . $ .50 to $3.50. 
. $1.00 to $3.00 


Misses’ Munsingwear . 


c. A RS Youths’ Munsingwear . $1.00 to $3.00 


Men’s Munsingwear . . $1.00 to $15.00 


For Samples of Fabrics, Style Illustrations and name of Munsingwear Dealer in your town, address 


\ 
E 
t THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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A Soap for every 
Purpose, at a Price 


for every Purse 


The soap which is good enough for 
even the finest kind of laundry work 
cannot be best for your hands and 
face. Onesoap cannot fulfill all needs. 
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A olceT SOAPS 
COLGATE x ¢ “i > TO ICE a a) o, : a: ©) 


Prerumres J 


are therefore made for you different 
in composition, different in perfume, 
different in shape. There is both 
comfort and economy in having 
a variety of soaps in your home. 


A few favorites are shown here. The latest addi- 
tions are the “Nature Group’— (completed just as 
the Journal goes to press and too late to illustrate.) 


Natural Lilac Natural Almond Cream Natural Rose 
Natural Violet Natural Sandal Wood Natural Heliotrope 


We suggest also that as a Colgate Toilet soap 
pleases you, so a Colgate Shaving preparation pleases 
the man of the house. If you buy Colgate’s Shaving 
Stick, Rapid-Shave Powder or Perfected Shaving 
Cream, you are sure to please him. 


Write for our booklet “Colgate Comforts,”” This 
is free if you mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


COLGATE & CO.,199 Fulton Street, New York 
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Toilet Soap \ 
» 
CoN 
Perfumers 
New Yo ne 


Colgate’s Cold Cream—Cleanliness, Comfort, Charm 


Massage is but one of its many uses. You will find its 

soothing, softening action a real help in restoring your 

complexion—after walking or motoring, when Autumn 

winds roughen and chap and when the skin has become 

dry from the heat of the house. In tube or jar at your 

dealers—or send 4 cents in stamps for a dainty trial tube. 
Read about Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream on page 44. 


| Colgate Preparations are most 
/ acceptable as Christmas Gifts. 


























